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Combining faultless style with wonderful comfort 


Model No. 450. The ‘‘Riveria.’’ There 
is no occasion to which this high boot of 
glazed kid would not adapt itself. Note 
the graceful, high arch. 


Model No. 455. The ‘‘ Fanchion.’’ A 
glazed kid vamp and a white (or grey) kid 
top are combined in this delightfully styled 
boot with beautiful effect. 


Shoe shops everywhere that sell Red Cross Shoes are 
now displaying these and many other new fall: models 


in all the fashionable patterns and materials. Go choose 
yours frem among them! Tryiton! Walkinit! Note 
how it ““hrgs the fect’—yet hew it adapts itself in- 
stantly to every mcvement. The special Red Cross 
“bends with your foot’? process makes every step easy, 
graccful, wholly comfcrtable. Red Cross Shoes are scld 
everywhere at $4.50, $5 and $6, some as low as $4, others 
frem $8 to $12, depending on materials and patterns. 


Write for Footwear Style Guide 
illustrating and describing models in all the fash- 
ionable leathers and materials, correct for fall. With 


it we will send ycu the nrme of your nearest Red 
Cross dealer, cr tell you how to order direct. 


The Krohn-Fechheimer Co., 511-560 Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘* Bends with your foot 
Trade Mark 


rossS\hoe 
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“What can | do to 


\ 


gain the 


of a skin you love to touch?” 


depends on you, almost on you alone, 

whether or not you have the charm of 
‘a skin you love to touch’’— the charm every 
girl wants and can have if she knows the skin 
secret told here. 


eons you do not realize that it 


Are you spending time longing and longing 
for the charm of ‘‘a skin you love to touch’’ 
when every night you might be using this same 
time to actually bring this charm to your skin 
step by step? 


See how simple and reasonable it is: Your skin 
is always changing. As old skin dies, new 
skin forms in its place. Tis is your opportu- 
nity. This new delicate skin will be just what 
you make it. By using the following Woodbury 
treatment you can keep it so strong and active 
that it cannot help taking on, gradually but 
surely, the charm of ‘‘a skin you love to touch.’’ 


Spend five minutes this way tonight 


Just before retiring, lather your washcloth well with Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your face 
and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now, with the tips of 
your fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your 
skin, always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with 
warm water, then with cold — the colder the better. Finish 
by rubbing your face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


If your skin happens to be thin and rather sensitive, substi- 
tute a dash of ice water for the application of the ice itself. 


Use this treatment persistently and in ten days or two weeks 
your skin should show a marked improvement—a promise of 
that greater clearness, freshness and charm which the daily 
use of Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month or six 
weeks of this skin you love to touch’’ treatment. Get a 
cake today and begin tonight to get its benefits for your skin. 


Write now for week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
large enough for a week of the treatment given here. For 
10c, the week’s-size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Powder. Write 
today! Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1832 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., 1832 Sherbro»vke Street, Perth, Ontario, Canada. 


Tear out this 
cake and put it 
in your purse 
as a reminder 
to get Wood- 
bury’s today. 


For sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada. 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Send no money! just mail coupo 
and I will show you why only BARNARD 
ERs Ail Wid dagliag G4 
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¥ Carat $ 6.25 
¥, Carat $15.50 
¥%, Carat $40.25 
1 Carat $88.00 


If you expect to invest 
in a diamond between now and 
Xmas it will pay you to get my 
big free book. It will open your 
eyes to diamond facts necessary 
for you to know in order to buy 
safely and intelligently. Let me 
show you how my new cut-profit 
plan has cut down the price for 
Diamonds of popular BLUE 


$20.38 
14k, mount 

ing ... $4 
1-4 cw 


rat 
TMiameond 15.80 


1-4 carat Dia- 

mond , $15.50 
Sik. Ring . 1.75 
lete 


14k. engagement Solitaire Fine 

*, carat Diamond,$31.00  blue- 

1, carat Diamond, 42.75 white 

*, carat Diamond, 67.13 Dia- 
mond 


lsc 


ltk. faney carved 
ring, 1-3 carat 
Diamond, price 


By -handling diamonds exclu- 
sively I can personallyserveevery 
Barnard customer. 


WHITE quality to $88 per carat. 
This startling direct import price 
is actually less than jewelers 


must pay wholesale! Learn how 
you can keep in your own pocket 
the 35% that represents the profits 
of brokers, jobbers, and retailers. 


& : Arce d 
N frache (3 : 
ie tt President 
14k. white 

gold, like 
platinum,2 
diamonds, 


ine FREE at ess or bank 
en Examine at any express or 
$ I know and I want you to know that we can sell you 
the same diamond for less money, or a bigger, better diamond for 
the same money. To prove it, I will send you and let you examine 
any diamond and mounting in our vast stock, at our expense. You 
will not be obligated to buy. I get all my vast business in this way. 
Doesn’t this prove my prices lowest and my values best? I will 
ship anywhere, by any express or in care of any Bank. 


We alone give a BANKABLE 
Money Back Guarantee 


with every diamond we sell. You can take it to any bank in 
America and cash in your diamond investment if you want to. No other 
Money Back Guarantee has this feature, which makes evasions and delays 
impossible. Here at last is perfect protection! And my guarantee gives 
you full value in exchange forever! 


i917 DeLuxe Bilas) atts 


Book of Diamonds | B482NARD & co. Dept. 1188P : 


FREE Ss. W. Cor. Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 


Without expense or obligation please send me 
Free, postage paid, 1917 DeLuxe Diamond Book. 
Mail the coupon and get your free book even if you have not 
yet made up your mind to order. Get the true facts about diamond qualities 
and values, and thousands of beautiful illustrations of the 1917 styles in 
diamond jewelry. The only bound book on diamonds offered by any house. 


BARNAR 


$50 value 


lik. rings, set with 
perfect cut blue- 
white diamonds. 
Velvet case FREE. 
Baby size . $1.88 
Childs’ size . 2.88 
Girls’ size . 3.88 
Ladies’ size . 4.88 


Solid gok \ 
Lavalliere 
and chain, 
Coral Ca- 
meo, pearls, 
1 fine dia- 


mee: $10.88 


(4m 


14k. 6-todth solitaire, 
Complete, with | 
carat dia- 


carat die $44 75 


. . 3-4 carat diamond, $68.75 


Complete with *, 


ae”. Orta 











& CO., Dept. \i88P S.W. Cor. 
Wabash & Monroe, Chicago 5 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Photoplay Magazine 


“The National Movie Publication” 


Copyright, 1916, by the PHOTOPLAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago 








CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1916 


Cover Design—Dorothy Kelly. 
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Popular Photoplayers 


Fannie Ward, Eddie Lyons, Eugene O’Brien, Grace Valentine, Dorothy Dalton, 
DeWolf Hopper, Helene Rosson, Clara Kimball Young. 








The Real Story of “Intolerance” Henry Stephen Gordon 
The conclusion of the story of D. W. Griffith. Photography by Stagg 
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“Somewhere in France” 
Some Mary Fuller pictures and a document. 


Filmland’s Champion “Daddy” Gilbert Craig 
Who? Why, Herbert Standing, of course. 


The Return of Draw Egan (Short Story) C. Gardner Sullivan 
A gripping “bad man” story of the old West. 


mina 


WT 


Is It Impossible? Marie’ll Do It! James Bell 
Her other name is Walcamp and she’s unafraid. 
His Job: Directing Mary Pickford J. A. Kent 


And John Emerson is a mere “rookie” in the movies. 
A Bumper Crop in Moroscoland (Photogragh) 


An Ince Play, from Script to Screen 
The progress of a scenario, told in pictures. 





That Mean Guy, Hatton Allen Corliss 

: Raymond can be a villain in any old language. 
: “Battle Stuff” Kenneth McGaffey 
Our old pal, Pete Props, goes to the trenches. Drawings by Gale 
Breathless Announcements J. A. Murphy 


Contents continued on next page 
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CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1916—Continued 


Close-Ups (Editorial) 
Chasing the Plot Germ Harry Chandlee 


Another illuminating talk on photoplay writing. 
Lasky’s Lot—Seen through a Pencil Oscar Bryn 
Joy-Riders of the Theatre K. Owen 


What the producers think about the “film racers.” 


“Don’t Call It ‘Beauty and the Beast’!” Jerome Beatty 
And for once Gladys Hulette had her way. 


Farmer White Doesn’t Always Work (Photograph) 
Gloria of the Romance (Photograph) 
The Shadow Stage Julian Johnson 


Photoplays of the month reviewed. 
The Lonely Girl at the Picture Show (Poem) Gordon Seagrove 
The Girl on the Cover Randolph Bartlett 


And an open letter to her husband. 


“Saving the Family Name” (Short Story ) Clarie Marchand 


An unusual story with a unique finale. 


Exponents of a New Beauty Theory (Photograph) 


By Stagg 
Plays and Players Cal York 


A monthly journey behind the screen. 


The Tiny Star of a Mighty Picture 


Little Lillian Read won fame without an effort. 


The Glory Road (Serial) Francis William Sullivan 


It takes another interesting turn. Illustrations by R. Van Buren 
A Council on “War Brides” (Photograph) 


Movieing under the Equator 
South Americans take their screen food seriously. 


Beauty Winners Face the Camera 
Fortunate eleven reach the first goal. 


Anton the Terrible (Short Story) Jerome Shorey 


A tale of Russian brutality and revenge. 
C. Hale, Human U-Boat I. S. Sayford 
Seen and Heard at the Movies 
Sixty Seconds from Broadway 
Hints for Scenario Contestants 
He “Didn’t Want to Do It” Karl K. Kitchen 
Have You a Little Movie in Your Home 
Questions and Answers 
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Typewriter 


‘10 DAYS. 
FREE | 
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Highest Grade Underwood 


At Less Than 1/2 Manufacturer’s Price 


A genuine Underwood Typewriter — de- 

ou all ® livered in perfect condition — guaranteed in every 

way for considerably less than one-half manu- 

it facturer’s price! You don’t even have to buy 

| er it at the time you get it. Try it 10 days free. 

If _ = ~~ thoroughly satisfied with it— 

. send it back at our expense. Or—rent it at 

RENT Apply Ing Rent our low monthly rates. After six months, if 

iyi Me at MBIE ae wb you decide to own it, every penny of the money 
you have paid for renting will be applied on 

r 


the purchase price. 
This superb typewriter will be of daily convenience, and 


oO 
BU Xi) Cash or on time-saving value to you. You can use it for typing manu- 


script, for writing scenarios and articles on photoplays and 
Easy Payments the “ moving picture game.”” Editors and photoplay pur- 
chasers pay no attention to hand-written manuscript nowa- 
days. Youwill find a typewriter increases your efficiency—mul- 
tiplies your ability to produce plays and stories that“ get across.” te 
9 


BY OUR OTHER PLAN YOU ,@.° 
CAN EARN THIS UNDERWOOD ,@ .%" 


° 4 
No canvassing or soliciting is involved. Write for complete details. Send us your name and ea ws 
address on the coupon ora post card. Think what a help this machine would be to you—how it es 
“speeds up” your writing ability—enables you to “turn out’’ more stories, scenarios, articles . ya 
and present them in the clean, “ship shape” form editors demand—saving time and money - -,° 
for you every day—and adding dignity and prestige to all your correspondence. 


2 oO 
NOW — while you want a typewriter, write us and let us tell you how easily you can 
secure a genuine Underwood — on 10 days’ free trial — with rental charges for six 
months applied on the purchase price — at a price that is actually less than half 
the price of the manufacturer. Ask for facts about offer No. 653. 


4 
Typewriter Emporium, 'tsez 36 W. Lake St., Chicago ® y 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Interesting Book 


shows how you can learn to play the piano or organ in your own home, in 


one quarter the usual time and at one quarter the usual cost. 


It explains 


the profound pleasures and well-known social advantages of musical 
training, and contains much information which will be extremely interesting to you whether you are already 


an accomplished player or do not know a single note. 
Send letter, postcard or coupon below for your copy 
of this valuable 64-page book. It is free. 


Music As A Career 


Our free book tells you of the concert career which 
may be open to you. It explains the great 
and increasing demand for professional 
players and tells how you can earn $25 to 
$100 weekly through your own playing 
skill or by giving musical instruction to 
others in spare time. 

It fully describes a method of home 
study which brings you all the 
advantages of the best foreign 
X conservatories at less than 43 
cents a lesson. Send for this 

free book at once. 


Please send me without cost or 
obligation, your 64-page FREE 
Book, *‘How to Learn Piano or 
Organ,"" and full particulars re- 
garding Dr. Quinn's Comrse in 
Piano or Organ by the Written \ 

Method, and special Twenty-Fisth 


Anniversary Offer now open. A 
Write 


’ Anniversary Offer. 


\\ Box 650PK 


Dr. Quinn’s Famous WRITTEN 
METHOD for Piano or Organ 


has revolutionized the study of music. By the use 
of Dr. Quinn’s remarkable device, the COLOROTONE 
(patented), you save three-quarters of the time, effort and 
money usually required for learning piano or organ. You play 
chords immediately and a complete piece, in every key, within 
four lessons. Investigate without cost by sending for free book. 
Endorsed by Distinguished Musicians 
Dr. Quinn’s WRITTEN METHOD has been proving 
its merit by RESULTS for 25 years. Among our graduates 
are thousands of accomplished amateur players, as well as 
leading composers, distinguished virtuosos and heads of con- 
servatories. The method is endorsed by prominent musicians 
and educators who can speak with — It is scientific 


and systematic, yet practical and easy to understand. It is 
lly illustrated. It is equally effective for Ah or experienced 
v ayers, children or adults. All necessary music isinciuded FREE. 
ou practice in sparetime at your own convenience. Progress as rap- 
idly or slowly as you wish. Diploma of recognized value is granted. 


Investigate Without Cost 


Write today. u , using postcard, letter or free book coupon, for our 

age boo laining everything you want to know about “ How 

tT arn Piano Oro Organ,” and giving full particulars of our COURSE. 

Special reduced terms this month on account of our Twenty oe 
Investigate without cost or obligation 


Marcus Lucius Quinn Conservator ry 
Chicago, Ill. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Mr. Brady’s Plans 


for World Pictures 


Wm A. Brady has set another pace for World Pictures. During the present week and 
the weeks to follow come unusual plays on which the great World Studios have been at 

work for months. These, we know, will delight American audiences. In the selection of 
the scenarios, in the assignment of stars and supporting casts, in the stagings and in his 
choice of directors, Mr. Brady has surpassed his previous splendid triumphs. 







These Brady-Made pictures reach the summit of histrionic art in the silent drama. They 
are bound to command nation-wide recognition and applause. In these pictures and in 
their seasoned workmanship you will see a vision of what all photo-plays must come to 
eventually. Hurried, tawdry productions must fail. Only Art can survive. 


World Pictures Brady-Made for 
opening Fall and Winter Season, 1916 





FRIDAY THE 13th—Business; high finance ; from Thomas 
W. Lawson’s famous book; scenes laid in New York 
Stock Exchange. ROBERT WARWICK. 

THE VELVET PAW—Political story of Washington; gigan- 
tic scenes showing the ‘+ United States Senate Cham- 
ber.””,. HOUSE PETERS and GAIL KANE. 

THE MAN WHO STOOD STILL—Comedy drama; Louis 
Mann’s stage success; comedy and drama entwined in 
a charming combination. LEW FIELDS. 

THE REVOLT— Drama, national theatrical success as played 

by Helen Ware and Alma Berwyn. FRANCES 

NELSON and ARTHUR ASHLEY. 

DARK SILENCE—War, beautiful love story, with 

many scenes laid *‘somewhere in France.””’ CLARA 


KIMBALL YOUNG. 


THE 





THE GILDED CAGE—The sweetest story ever told; won- 
derful settings; enormous cast. Big! ALICE BRADY. 

THE HIDDEN SCAR-—Modern; a great love stained by a 
previous mis-step. ETHEL CLAYTON HOL- 
BROOK BLINN. 

TILLIE’S NIGHT OUT — Comedy; sensational; side-split- 
ting ; never to be forgotten. MARIE DRESSLER. 


THE HEART OF A HERO — Historical; picturization or 
the famous play ‘* Nathan Hale,’’ by Clyde Fitch, 
ROBERT WARWICK. 

BOUGHT AND PAID FOR—George Broadhurst’s marvel- 


ous stage success; one of the most talked of plays 
ever produced. ALICE BRADY. 









Ask to see these Triumphs 


Throughout the United States, managers of the best theatres are arranging to show 
these new-day photo-plays. But you should be certain now that they will be shown on the 


dates, and at the theatres, where you and your friends may find this greater enjoy- Ps 
ment. Once you see one of these remarkable World Pictures you will want to see a 
all of them. You will be dissatisfied with efforts of lesser values. For in these A 
pictures Mr. Brady has brought all his infinite art and knowledge to the i 4oq 


screen, establishing new standards. t Zl 


These Super-Plays at Your Theatre 


The surest way to bring World Pictures to your favorite ‘theatre 
is to fill out this coupon and send it to us. We will then make 


arrangements. At the same time speak to the manager of the Pa 
theatre, telling him that you and your friends want to see S u- 
World Pictures. We advise immediate action so that you a 
will see every World Picture Brady-Made. rd & x 
Y o 
7 @ 


World Film Corporation /“9%, %*, 
130 West 46th Street - New York City lx’ Y$ » 7 
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When vou write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Over 93 % of the advertisers in this 
classified section have been repre- 
sented in previous issues. The results 
justify their remaining with us from 
month to month. Every advertisement 
has equal prominence and every adver- 
tiser, therefore, an equal opportunity. 


Rate 15c per word 


Forms for Jan. issue close Nov. 1Ist]} 

















AGENTS 


TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES 





AGENTS—500% PROFIT; 
letters for store and office windows; 
Letter Co., 414 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


AGENTS TO TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE 
our 250 fast selling popular priced household necessities. 
est line on earth. Make $10 a day. Complete outfit and automo- 
bile furnished free to workers. Write today for exclusive territory. 
American Products Co., 9843 3rd St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OLD COINS AND STAMPS 


$2 TO $500 EACH PAID FOR HUNDREDS OF COINS 
dated before 1910. Send 10 cents for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x7. Showing guaranteed prices. It may mean your 
fortune. Get posted. Clarke Coin Company, Box 127, Le Roy, 
| i F 


FREE SAMPLES; GOLD SIGN 
anyone can put on. Metallic 





TO INTRODUCE 
The great- 








LARGEST STOCK OF TYPEWRITERS IN AMERICA— 
Underwoods, one-fourth to one-half manufacturer’s prices. Rented 
anywhere, applying rent on purchase price; free trial. Installment 
payments if desired. Write for catalogue 65. Typewriter Em- 
porium (Estab. 1892), 34-36 West Lake Street, Chicago, IHinois. 


SEND FOR LIST NO. 2 OF TYPEWRITER BARGAINS, NEW 
and rebuilt, cash, time or rent—10 days’ trial. American Type- 
writer Exchange, 14 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








MOST STARTLING VALUE IN TYPEWRITERS, $10 to $15 
and up. Rebuilt as good as new. All standard makes. Owner- 
ship proposition better than renting. Shipped on trial. Write 
for our ‘‘Easy Ownership’ offer No, 84-B. Will positively save 
you money. Whitehead Typewriter Co., 186 N. LaSalle St. Chicago. 


TYPEWRITING 








STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL AT 70% DISCOUNT. PRE- 
cancels at %c each. Reference required. J. Emory Renoll, Dept. 
C21, Hanover, Penna. 


WILL PAY $3.00 TO $10.00 FOR FLYING EAGLE CENT 
dated 1856. We pay cash premiums on all rare dimes, quarters, 
ete., and all rare coins to 1912. Thousands of coins and bills 
wanted. Send 4c for our large Illustrated Coin Circular. May 
mean large profits to you. Numismatic Bank, Dept. 75, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HOW TO OPERATE 
profit plans, 
10c. 


BUILD A $5000 BU SINESS IN 
start you in the collection business. 
We teach secrets of collecting money: 
today for Free Pointers and new plan. 
622 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


PICTURE 
wife, 





A MAIL ORDER BUSINESS. 30 BIG 
bargain bulletins, and year’s mailing service sent for 
Mail Dealers Wholesale House, 827 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 








TWO YEARS. LET US 
No capital needed; big field. 
refer business to you. Write 
American Collection Service, 





THEATRE—JUST THE 
Star, Box 171, Coronado, Cal. 


THING FOR MAN AND 








ADVERTISE—-20 WORDS IN 


100 MONTHLIES $1; 
ads and follow-ups written free. O. 


Cope Agency, St. Louis. 


YOUR 





TELEGRAPHY 


TELEGRAPHY—MORSE AND WIRELESS—ALSO STATION 
Agency taught. Graduates assisted. Cheap expense—easily learned. 
Largest school—established 42 years. Correspondence courses also. 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Peoria St., Valparaiso, Ind. 











SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, 10 CENTS PAGE. 
Marjorie Homer Jones, 322 Monadnock Biock, Chicago. 

SCENARIO WRITERS! SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS 
ly typed and promptly returned. Carbon included. Rate, 30c¢ per 
thousand words. Corbo & Corbo, 125 Newark St., Newark, N. J. 

MANUSCRIPTS NEATLY AND CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN. 
l10c page. Satisfaction guaranteed. Clifton Craig, 4824 Park, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

SCENARIOS, MANUSCRIPTS CORRECTLY TYPEWRITTEN. 


he geen, inetuding carbon. Anna Payne, 320 Sixth Street, Brook- 
yn, N. . 





NEAT- 











HELP WANTED 


FIVE BRIGHT, CAPABLE LADIES TO TRAVEL, DEMON- 
strate and sell dealers. $25 to $50 per week. Railroad fare paid. 
Goodrich Drug Company, Dept. 59, Omaha, Neb. 








GOVERNMENT POSITIONS PAY BIG. GET PREPARED 
for coming examinations by former Government Examiner. Booklet 
free. Write today. Patterson Civil Service School, Box 3017, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





WORK FOR UNCLE SAM. HE IS THE BEST EMPLOYER. 
Big pay, sure work, easy hours, long vacations, rapid advance. 
Thousands of jobs open this year. I will help you get one. Write 
for my big Free book, DY-1449 today. Earl Hopkins, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





MEN-WOMEN WANTED EVERYWHERE. U. S. GOVERN- 
ment Jobs. $75.00 to $150.00 month. Vacations. Common 
education sufficient. Write immediately for free list of positions 
now obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. 0-217, Rochester, N. Y. 


PATENTS 








PHOTOPLAY TEXT BOOKS 


TO WRITB A PHOTOPLAY,” BY C. G. 
Prospect Ave., Bronx, New York City. 
‘“‘Where to Sell,’”’ 





“HOW 
1342 
model scenario, 
to Get Plots.’’ 


MAKE BIG MONEY WRITING MOVING 
in spare time. No correspondence course. 
“‘Book of Instructions’’ tells how. Contains sample play, list of 
companies buying plays. Send for free details. Special offer now. 
E-Z Scenario Company, X69 West 127th St., New York. 


WRITE PHOTOPLAYS—$10 to $300 EACH. CONSTANT 
demand. Devote all or spare time. Correspondence course is not 
required. Start work at once. Our book covers the subject com- 
pletely. Details free. Atlas Publishing Company, 394 Atlas 
Bldg., Cimcinnati, Ohio, 


EDUCATIONAL AND INSTRUCTION 
BIG PAY IN DRAWING—PLEASANT, PROFITABLE WORK. 


Let us develop your talent. end six cents in stamps for book on 
art study. Washington School of Art, 951 F St., Washington, 
» ¢ 


WINKOPFP, 
25 cents. Contains 
*‘How to Build Plots,’’ ‘‘Where 





PICTURE PLAYS 
Our easy, up-to-date 














WANTED IDEAS. WRITE FOR LIST OF PATENT BUYERS 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inven- 
tions. Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four 
books sent free. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 763 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


SONG POEMS WANTED. FOR BEST OFFER SUBMIT MAN- 
uscript to Needham Music Co., D-187, St. Louis, Mo. 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONOLOGUES, DIA- 
logues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, 
Drills, Entertainments. Make Up Goods. Large Catalog Free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., Dept. 76, Chicago. 


MOTION PICTURE BUSINESS 


BIG PROFITS NIGHTLY. SMALL CAPITAL STARTS YOU. 
No experience needed. Our machines are used and endorsed by 
Government institutions. Catalog Free. Capital Merchandise Co., 
510 Franklin Bldg., Chicago. 














PLAYS, 











MISCELLANEOUS 





HOME STUDY LEADING TO DEGREES FROM 
school (founded 1856). Dr. A. Walker, 
loosa, Iowa. 


RESIDENT 
Oskaloosa College, Oska- 





FOR 25 CENTS, YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS SPECIAL 
stamped in gold on 3 fine lead pencils. United States Pencil Co., 
Saginaw, Michigan. 
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BUTTER-KIST 


The Pop Corn with 
the Toasty Flavor 





THE FAVORITE 


In Every Picture Theatre and Everywhere Else 
Ask for Butter-Kist Pop Corn at your Movie Theatre. Look for the 


famous Butter-Kist machine that makes it. There is only one kind of pop corn to get—only 
one that you are sure of—Butter-Kist—made in the wonderful ‘‘movie’’ Butter-Kist Machine. 


Butter-Kist Pop Corn is different than ordinary pop corn. It adds to the enjoyment 
of the show to have a bag or two of the delicious, white, puffy, clean Butter-Kist. Resnie 
who never used to care for pop corn now eat it all the time when they can get Butter-Kist. 
It is so wholesome and nourishing and the aroma is fragrant. 


Try It Once 


Once tasted, Butter-Kist cannot be confused with ordinary pop 
corn, for no method on earth makes pop corn like the Butter-Kist 
Machine. It performs the whole operation itself: it pops, removes 
the unpopped grains and butters evenly with pure creamery butter, 
then super-heats each fluffy white morsel to an appetizing crisp. 


The Most Progressive Picture Theatres Everywhere 


Now Have Butter-Kist Machines 


Your Picture Theatre should have a Butter-Kist Machine. 
They are now so easy to get — just a small first payment brings 
the machine—that no owner of a Picture Theatre, Drug Store, Candy 
Store, Department Store, etc., etc., can afford to be without one. 


While Butter-Kist costs no more than ordinary pop corn, it is so 
delicious — one bag sells somany more — that the machine soon pays 
for itself and makes a handsome profit beside. 


Look for This Butter-Kist Machine at Your Theatre 








It is the only machine that can make Butter-Kist Pop Corn — the pop corn you 
Tell him you want Butter-Kist—you do, for there is no pop corn like it— 
COUPON 
“* Little Gold Mine”’ free. It is a book that tells how hundreds of mer- 
Don’t be bashful about asking him. When he knows how profitable the 
a “ - - of profits and easy terms. 
is—you will thank us for the suggestion. Do it at once—today. 


will come back for time and time again, because it is so, so good. 
If your Movie Man hasn’t a Butter-Kist Machine—show him this. y a a 

that you must have it—just as you ask for some favorite movie film. Tell 
him to fill in the coupon and mail it to us today, and we will send him the i 
chants make from $2 to $10 a day extra profits with the Butter-Kist HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO. 
Machine, by only using a little waste floor space, and with no extra help. j 591 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Butter-Kist Machine will be to him, he will thank you for the suggestion i Send free at once, ostpaid, your photo 
—and when you once taste Butter-Kist Pop Corn and learn how good it book “The Little Gold Mine,”"with proof 
H | b & H k Mf. C 591 Van Buren Street : aici wasvkecend ses si0iiine0eune senses di sasha 

oicom OKE WilZ. U0., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Largest Manufacturers of Pop Corn Machines in the World 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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HINTS ON PHOTOPLAY WRITING 


By CAPT. LESLIE T. PEACOCKE 


A complete and authoritative treatise 
on the Motion Picture Scenario 


T THE request of hundreds of persons directly or in- 
A directly interested in the writing of dramas and 
comedies for the screen, Photoplay Magazine has con- 
cluded to reissue,in attractive book form,Captain Peacocke’s 
extended and exhaustive series of articles dealing with 
photoplay writing in all its forms. 


This series has just concluded in this publication. Com- 
bined, the chapters are the word of one of the greatest 
practical scenarioists in the world. Captain Peacocke was 
scenario editor of Universal, was an independent writer of 
extraordinary facility and success, and is now scenario editor 


and general adviser upon productions for the California 
Motion Pictures Corporation. 


Included in these chapters— which give advice upon 
the sorts of subjects in favor, the construction of screen 
comedy, form, titles, captions, the detailing of action, etc., 
etc.,etc.—will be a model scenario chosen by Captain Peacocke 


himself, from a library of scripts which have seen successful 
production. 


This book will be of especial value to all who contemplate 
scenario writing, and who do not know scenario form. In 
other words, it will be invaluable to the man or woman who 
has a good story, but who doesn’t know how to put it together. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY! 
Price 50 cents postpaid 


° 350 North Clark Stree 
Photoplay Magazine CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW — Broadway at 54th Street 
Broadway cars 


from Grand 
Central Depot 


7th Avenue Cars 


from Penn’a 
Station 
New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly First-Class 
Rates Reasonable 
Rooms with — Bath 
31.50 u 
Rooms with ‘acl Bath 
$2.00 up 
Suites $4.00 up 
10 Minutes Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New Y ork Hotel Window-Screened Throughout 
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PAY $75 ‘to 
U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS 

- eyed Mail Clerks — City Mail Car- 
riers — Postoffice — Customs — 
Internal Revenue Clerks. 
Common education suffi- 
cient. Send coupon 
immediatel y— We 
are coaching 
candidates 






















FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. O-201, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


This coupon, filled out as directed, 
entitles the sender to free sample ques- 
tions; a free copy of our book, ‘* Govern- 
ment Positions and How to Get Them ;”’’ iree list 
of positions now easily obtainable, and to consideration 
for Free Coaching for the examination here checked. 


COUPON 
+ eine $800 to $1500 
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Comp are It With a 
Diamond 


If You Can Tell the Difference 
—Send it Back at Our Expense 


HESE new, man-made gems will be a revelation to 
you. After centuries of research, science has at last pro- 
duced a gem of dazzling brilliance that so closely re- 
sembles the diamond that you'll not be able to distinguish it. 
You may see it for yourself—without charge. 
We will send you any of the Lachnite Gems that you may 
select for aten days’ freetrial. We want you to put it to 
every diamond test. Make it cut glass—stand the ndinanel 
e, fire, acid—use every d oan test that you ever heard 
about. Then, if youcan ee pee it from adiamon enn 
it back at our expense. Write for our new, free jew: 


Pay As You Wish 


If you wish to keep the remarkable new gem, you may 
the rock-bottom price at the rate of only a few cents a ond 
Terms as low as 34% cents a day without interest. 0 
a mortgages or red tape. You payon y the direct, rock- 
bottom price—a-mere fraction of what a diamond costs. 


Set in Solid Gold 


Lachnite Gems are never set in anything but solid gold. 
n our new jewelry book you will see scores of beautiful 
rings, La Vallieres, necklaces, stick pins, cuff links, etc., 
etc. from which you have to choose. 


Send Coupon __ 


For New Jewelry Book 


Put your name and address 
in the coupon or on ., letter / 


or post card py © ae abs 

~- —, jewe ay be a me absolutely free and pre- 

solutely free. You ook paid your new jewelry book 

under no obligations - an - particulars of your 
uy anything—or to pay free trial, easy Dayment plan. 

for anything. e jew- assume no ations of 

elry book is free. Send any kind. 

your name and ad- / 

dress now. 


Harold / 


Lachman Co. / ame 
12 N. Michigan Ave, 


Dept. 1538 / 
Chicago, Illinois 








Harold 


Lachman Co. 
12 N. Michigan Av. 
Dept. 1538 Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send 





Address hiecsinseatioa 
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We want to tell you something about 


December 


Photoplay 


which will be with you the first of November 


@ It will be the biggest, finest, newsiest, most 
lavishly-illustrated periodical dealing with the 
arts issued anywhere in the world. It will 
contain brilliant fiction, more stories about 
interesting people than you will find in any 
other magazine, late art-portraits of players 
much under the Cooper-Hewitts, inimitable 
humor, and a wealth of helpful and inform- 
ing material. Here Photoplay admits no 
comparisons; it has made an especial study 
of service to those millions who wish to know 
all about the motion picture business, every- 
where; and to those thousands who desire 
to participate in the conception, preparation, 
interpretation, or even the mechanics or mar- 
keting of motion picture plays. 


@ Remember that revealatory series of pho- 
tographs, with informing captions, “ Locations 
—Western”? Next month the photographer 
will do in these pages for the East what he has 
already done for the West; the magic spots 
of the Atlantic seaboard will shed their magic, 
and stand revealed for what they really are: 


@ “Picture Politics” will show you all par- 
ties rushing to old winking one-eye— Repub- 
licans and Democrats trying to elect their 
candidates via the films. It’s a Washington 
story, racily told, racily illustrated. 


@ “Intolerance” is now admitted, generally, 
the most stupendous spectacle of any descrip- 
tion contrived in modern times. It will be 


the national topic of conversation. A care- 


ful, descriptive analysis of this picture will 
lead next month’s “Shadow Stage”—now 
recognized as the world’s foremost depart- 
ment of photoplay review. 


@ Delightful “Bill” Henry will return to these 
pages to describe “the house the boys all 
live in” —the story of a world-famous Los 
Angeles club which has become an incarnate 
movie. Harry Carr, whom readers of Pho- 
toplay knew as a rare discourser upon screens 
and screeners before he became a famous 
war-correspondent, shies another live topic 
into the ring. Randolph Bartlett is going to 
tell you about America’s “Photoplaywright 


Deluxe” —no, this elegant dramatist is not 
C. Gardner Sullivan. 


@ To the photoplaywright, any style, any 
class: for years you've been hearing about 
what actor, director, exhibitor and manu- 
facturer want in the way of silent drama. 
Next month Thomas H. Ince is going to get 
down to the real kernel of the nut, and tell 
you what the public wants—the sort of 
play that has sold, the sort of play that’s sell- 
ing, the sort of play which, apparently, is 
going to sell tomorrow. In conjunction with 
Harry Chandlee’s highly instructive technical 
article, it will be incomparably precious advice. 


@ There will be other special articles and 
illustrated features, exclusive and of absorbing 
interest, description of which is here impossible 
because of the very news which is theiressence. 


Remember: PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is at once the historian, 
the mirror and the prophet of the Motion Picture Industry. 
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vae H, W, Gossard Co,, 





Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: «--« 


Led 
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I always conceded that Gossard 


frontelacing corsets gave the 





best figure lines, but not-until 


seeeeer Qh Y se 


I was fitted to one did I realize . 


oeecees! 


that at the same time they gave 


. 
: 
: 
: 
i 
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so much freedom and comfort, 


Youre very truly, 


Roatla Bucee 
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Portraits De Luxe 


@)p == REMARKABLE DELUXE EDITION 
a) A | of “Stars of the Photoplay,” with 
@V¥%)| special art portraits of over 100 film 

favorites with biographical sketches. 


Gr 

Special quality tinted paper. Beautiful blue, 
black and gold covers. This volume is being 
sold for 50 cents for a limited time only. 


All photoplay enthusiasts will welcome this 
opportunity to have such a wonderful collec- 
tion of their screen friends in permanent 
form. The first book of this kind ever issued. 


Don’t wait—send fifty cents— money order, check 
or stamps for your copy, and it will be sent parcel post, 
charges prepaid to any point in the U. S. or Canada. 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Depr. 20, 350 Nortu CuarK St., Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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By Arrangement with F. Ziegfeld, Jr. 
George Kleine Presents 


BillieBurke 


RIA 
GLO F OMANCE 


Supported by Henry Kolker 


A motion picture novel by 
Mr. and Mrs. Rupert Hughes 


A thrilling motion picture story of 
modern society romance — intensely 
dramatic — full of mystery —intrigue— 
jealousy—love! Palm Beach, Fla., Riv- 
erside Drive, N.Y.,and points along the 
majestic Hudson River, each in turn 
show scenes of gripping interest. Billie 
Burke’s exceptional beauty is charm- 
ingly enhanced by magnificent Lucile, 
Henri Bendel and Balcom gowns, Don’t 
miss this 20 chapter George Kleine 
masterpiece. Ask the manager of your 
favorite theatre when he will show 
Gloria’s Romance or write us stating 
where you would like to see it. 


GEORGE KLEINE 
80 Sth Avenue, New York City 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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Address 


To Miss Pickford: We here publicly thank you for 
honoring us with the permission to offer the first Art 
Calendar of you, the world’s most popular woman. 


A Mary Pickford Secret 


You know that she has a rare charm of 
youthful beauty. But do you know that 
she has a quality of perseverance almost 
unequaled in the history of the world’s 


famous women? For example, she posed 70 
times over a period of many weeks before she was sat- 
isfied that this, her first Art Calendar, showed herself 
and her pet, ‘‘Canary Billie,’’ in just the best possi- 
ble pose. In her motion pictures, her writings, her 
charities, etc., etc., she is satisfied with only the best. 


Will you think us boastful if we say 
that we feel the same way toward 
Pompeian toilet preparations? We 
are satisfied with only the best. 
For example, Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream was tried out for 7 years be- 
fore we thought it sufficiently per- 
fected to bear the name Pompeian. 
By the way, Pompeian NIGHT 
Cream is entirely different from our 
popular Pompeian MASSAGE 
Cream in purpose, use and results. 


° If you will acquire the habit of 
Beauty Hint nightly use of Pompeian NIGHT 


Cream, youthful beauty will linger long in _ face. 
Your skin will become soft and clear. Pompeian 
NIGHT Cream is already famous from coast to coast 
for its snow-whiteness, smoothness and delicacy of 
perfume. It also solves the complexion problem 
of women who motor. Sample sent with Art Panel. 
Motorists’ tubes, 25c. Jars, 35c & 75c at the stores. 
Animitation willdisappoint you. Refuse itif offered. 


: ° Soft, brilliant, fluffy hair 
Hair Hint will be yours if you use 
that delightful clear amber liquid, Pom- 
peian HAIR Massage. It is also bring- 
ing relief to thousands troubled with 
unsightly and dangerous Dandruff and 
Sealp Itching. It will not discolor the 
hair. Bottles, 25c, 50c & $1 at the stores. 
An imitation willdisappoint you. Refuse 
it if offered. 


of Miss Pickfordand Pom- 
Art Panel peian NIGHT Cream sam- FRAZaz 
ple sent for 10c. Size, 28in.by7%4. Art PAYA 
store value, 50c. In exquisite colors. (iiamea { 
Please clip the coupon now before you forget it. 








Cut Off, Sign and Send 











THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 131 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 



























































Gentlemen: I enclose a dime for a Mary Pickford Art Panel and a Pompeian 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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NIGHT Cream Sample. For letting me have this picture for only 10c, I will gladly 
speak a good word to my friends about it and Pompeian products if I like them. 
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FANNIE WARD 


is the greatest living exemplification of the optimistic saying that “a woman 
is as old as she looks;” conceding the truth of which makes the Lasky star about 
voting age. She is one of the wealthiest women of the stage and maintains homes 
in London and Hollywood. In private life she is Mrs. Jack Dean, her husband 
being a member of her company. Her most notable film play was “ The Cheat.” 





EDDIE LYONS 


came out of Beardstown, IIL, to chase Thespian fame and fortune, and has run 
down a share of each. Before entering pictures he made a success of light comedy, 


and formed a working partnership with Lee Moran. These two have just signed 


a new contract with Universal to run two years, by the terms of which they will 
jointly direct themselves in the making of short screen comedies. 





EUGENE O’BRIEN 


although having had a successful career on the stage, became a film notable over 
night because of his portrayal of the leading character opposite Mary Pickford in 


“Poor Little Peppina.” Then he went tu Essanay. Mr. O’Brien was born in 


Dublin, Ireland, thirty years ago, is six feet tall, weighs 160 pounds and is a dark- 
blue-eyed blond. He is a University of Colorado graduate. 


Victor Georg Photo 














Copyright, Ira L. Hill Studio 


GRACE VALENTINE - 


excelled as a more or less weepy ingenue under the Oliver Morosco stage colors 
before tripping into the camera’s vision, creating the leading role in the original 
production of “Help Wanted.” Most of her celluloiding has been done for Metro 
and she has appeared with Lionel Barrymore in a number of photoplays, one of 
the most recent being “ Dorian’s Divorce.” She is a blonde. 





Copyright, American Film Co,, Inc. 


HELENE ROSSON 


is the head of the Rosson family, filmatically speaking, the other acting Rossons 
being Dick and Queenie, and they are all with the American at Santa Barbara, 
Cal. Although but eighteen years old, Miss Rosson has been playing leading 
roles for more than two years. Recently she joined the long list of real reel brides 
in the California film colony by marrying Ashton Dearholt, also of American. 
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DeWOLF HOPPER 


began his stage career before most of today’s film idols were born and for years 
was one of the foremost comedians in light opera. He has just concluded a 
year before the camera with Fine Arts, his film debut having been made in an 
elaborate version of Don Quixote for that company. He is married and has a 
young son, DeWolf, Jr. Mrs. Hopper was known on the stage as Elda Furry. 











DOROTHY DALTON 


is one of the chief stars in the Thomas Ince constellation where she has twinkled 
for more than a year. One of her best portrayals was given in “The Disciple” 
opposite the strenuous William Hart. Miss Dalton prefaced her film career 
by an extended stage experience. She is a native of Chicago and is 23 
years old. Miss Dalton has appeared in many of the best Ince productions, 


Witzel Photo 





CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG 


is probably the most distinguished brunette in photoplayland, and is one of a half 
dozen film actresses whose popularity is world-wide. She was born in Chicago, 
began her theatrical career with her parents at the age of three, and gained her 
premier screen experience as a member of the Vitagraph company. More 
recently, she was the World Film Corporation’s foremost star. Her latest 
artistic departure has been the organization of her own producing company. 


















































The Real Story o 
“Intolerance” 


AN EXCLUSIVE ACCOUNT OF THE INCEPTION, 
CREATION AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE GREATEST 
SPECTACLE EVER SHOWN IN ANY PLAYHOUSE 


By Henry Stephen Gordon 


Photographs by Raymond Stax, and scenes from the play. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the spectacular, fact- 
ful conclusion of Mr. Gordon’s story on the 
career and achievements of David Wark Griffith. 
“Intolerance” has already been produced in the 
metropolis, and the cool New York critics have 
spun far more ardent typewriter rhapsodies 
about it than Mr. Gordon has here woven. Photo- 
play feels that even as “Intolerance” itself is the most 
sensational artistic achievement of the year, so this story 
—an authoritative, unduplicated narrative by the man who 
knows Griffith better than anyone else—is the greatest 
magazine story of the month, anywhere. Do not mistake 
this for Photoplay’s critical review of the work. Next 
month Julian Johnson will give it an elaborate analysis 
and description as a feature of “The Shadow Stage.” 


66 FTEN in my atrabiliar moods when I read of pompous 

() ceremonials,” writes Herr Diogenes Teufelsdrockh, 

“and how the ushers, macers, and pursuivants are all in wait- 
ing; how Duke this is presented by Arch Duke that, and Colonel 
A by General B, and innumerable Bishops, Admirals, and mis- 
cellaneous Functionaries are advancing gallantly to the Anointed 
Presence ; and I strive in my remote privacy to forma clear picture 
of that solemnity,—on a sudden as by some enchanter’s wand the,— 
shall I speak it? the Clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps; and 
Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals, Anointed Presence itself, 
every mother’s son of them, stand straddling there, not a shirt 
on them; and I know not whether to weep or laugh.” 

That quality of seeing mankind stripped of its concealments 
which Herr Teufelsdrockh had in company with Rabelais, is 
the fearless theme of D. W. Griffith’s latest, and he says his 
last, photodrama,—‘‘Intolerance.” 

“The Birth of a Nation” made him a rich man; 
money, gold, at once began to flow toward him, 
over his shoulders,—would it submerge him? 

Would it drown the poetry which he had 
coined into tremendous dividends? 

Could he write a second camera epic? 

He has. 

. There is no provision that can determine é 
the event of an effort which depends on the 
mood and perception of the vast many; ‘“‘Intolerance’’ 
when this is printed will have made itself, or will have 
unmade Griffith, judged by the peerless jury of dol- 


_ The 

tiny creature 

creeping past the 

pedestal of this 

column is a man over 
six feet tall. 


27 
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W. (‘Billy’) Bitzer, and the remarkable camera = - : 3 
und in the gigantic scenes of “Intolerance,” ats in the box office. Judged by the tables of 


Gee 
“Static’ is the peculiar electric manifestation which Verity and of Art. i Ss i " 
causes flashing white spots in the film; it is a bane of the y of A t, - stands as a terrific ver 
business. Static is caused by cold, and d the gentle heat Yaignment of fustian humanity, under the in- 
from the attaches jor Mr, Biteer’s left hand is hie ong, ‘ictment brought by implacable Fact. 


inal ‘“‘diaphragm fade-out’’ appliance, directly attached Those seventv-five millions of people out 
to the lens. Everyone who knows anything about camera * ifn coed : 
operation is of course perfectly well aware that Mr. Bitzer Of the hundred millions of our population who 


ee wl directors | ww a writing at scenarios will be interested in 
knowing where and how this theme was 
written. 

It never was written. 

It was created by suffering. 

I have told you of Griffith’s combat with 
hypocrisy and imperious traditional Boetianism 
from the day he stepped forth from that im- 
poverished manse of the Kentucky plantation, 
to and through his struggle for the survival 
of “The Birth of a Nation”; of how in one 

community the creations of the negro vote, and 
in others where the negro was not 
maintained in his odor of martyr- 
dom, the decayed prejudices of the 
Civil War were venomously in- 
jected into the controversy for ar- 
tistic survival. 
“The Truth? What is Truth?’ 
asked Pontius Pilate. 
And all through the centuries 
since, you and I and the other 
fellow have been _ shouting, 

“Truth is what J believe.” 

After he had won the 
scrap and “The Birth of 

a Nation” pictured the 

registering of gold, Grif- 

fith determined to do one 

more photodrama,—and 

he said then, and says now, 

only one more,—and in 

that he would give some 

manner of response to Mr. 
Pilate. 

He did not look over the 
card indices of scenarios 
which Frank Woods had 
listed, though he did think of 
the Bible and of the tempera- 
mental incident that happened 
between Cain and Abel be- 
cause of jealousy and there- 
by hatred. 

But a report of a Federal 
Industrial Commission fell 
into his hands and _ therein 
he found a large part of 
his never written scenario. 

In that report was a mention 
of a certain combination of 





























The Real Story of ‘‘Intolerance”’ 


chemical factories,—a business combination under the control of 
a man who was fervid in charity, acrobatically zealous in eccle- 
siastical activity. 

He did not wear a halo in public, but he 
was invested with one by all the financial 
secretaries of Societies for the Propa- 
gation of Piety Among the Humble 
Poor, or for the gratuitous distribution 
of Tracts to the Hungry. 

This official report went on in the 
coldly mechanical style of an adding ma- 
chine to tell the profits of this Chemical 
Trust; the public had previously 
had described to it how generously 
the head of the concern used 
his share for promulgation 
of Beneficence accompanied 
by brass tablets bearing the 
name of the 
Founder of 
the particular 
Beneficence. 

With no 
particular em- 
phasis the re- 
port said 
among other 
minutia that 
the laborers in 
the plants of 
the company 
were _ paid 
$1.60 a day; 
that living 
conditions had 
altered may 
or may not 
have been in- 
dicated, but 
the workmen 
wickedly _re- 
fused to be 
comforted be- 
cause their 
overlord gave 
hundreds_ of 
thousands of 
the dollars 
they had 
aided in the 
making, to an 
Evangelical 
Society for 
Enlightening 
N atives of 
Boroboolaa 
Gha with 
Warming Pans. saeenens 
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‘Those workmen had no objections to the 
Overlord spending his pocket money for 
Tracts or Warming Pans or Brass Tablets, 
but they wanted $2.00 for slowly stifling 
their souls in the vats of his works. 

The Overlord said them nay, and they 
struck, and the Overlord employed goths 
and ostrogoths in the guise of deputy 
sheriffs and constables as is the custom of 
Overlords since the trade in Hessians and 
Swiss mercenaries has gone into desuetude ; 
and the wage scale of $1.60 a day was 
maintained, and the men all came back to 
work in submission,—all except nineteen. 

These nineteen could not testify to their 
humble change of view because the Over- 
lord’s. little army of private grenadiers had 
exercised the military basic principle of 
Frightfulness; the missing nineteen had 
had their heads shot off and had thus es- 
caped the righteous punishment of being 
sent to jail for ingratitude. | 

On that feeble incident of ignorance of 
man’s kinship, of hatred of gentleness and 
right, Griffith built the theme of “Intoler- 
ance ;” he cast back five thousand years 
into the supreme civilization of Babylon 
and there planted one of his incidents; he 
walked down the aisles of Time to that 
St. Bartholomew’s Day when hatred and 
fear cut the throat of the best thought and 
patriotism of France, and there he planted 
another romantic incident ; with the living 
Christ in Nazareth he finds a living theme ; 
and then to yesterday, or today or tomorrow 
as you like, he came and rooted there an- 
other, making the quadripartete of ro- 
mance, of truth, and ingenuous fearlessness 
of the evil that is in all hearts; the sub- 
stance of his unanswerable charge is that 
all the evil, cruelty and wrong of the world 
comes from man’s implacable belief that 
what each man believes to be true, is true, 
and all else is false, wicked, and should be 
destroyed. 

In making his first big picture Griffith 
while using no scenario, did have the 
memory of reading the Thomas Dixon 
novel to guide his progress, though, as vou 
will remember, the picture is far from fol- 
lowing the details of the story. In this 
“Intolerance” he had little more than his 
own idea of the incident in the Industrial 
Commission’s report on the Christian 
charity of its Overlord, and the intolerable 
audacity of those nineteen laborers, who 
were blinded by their intolerance of be- 


lieving they were entitled to more of Life 
than $1.60 a day would buy. 

At the first “runoff” of this picture in 
the little projecting room of his studio, 
Griffith had as audience one of the fore- 
most war correspondents of this era,—a 
man with not a shred of emotion left to 
him ; a night editor of thirty years. dealing 
with the dramatic of life, and to whom the 
dramatic had become a puerile everyday 
incident ; a city editor who was on intimate 
terms with all the grinning skeletons of ‘a 
big city, and a writer of a long life spent 
in chronicling most of the tragedies and 
comedies of a huge country, with the ma- 
chinery of the stage direction of them at 
his fingers tips. 

When the last foot of film had passed 
these sat silent, the fibre of their natures 
torn and ravelled ; they could say nothing ; 
one rose and without phrase grasped Grif- 
fith’s hand. : 

Those four world-worn men had been 
shown not only the futile hypocrisy of the 
rest of the world, but their-own as well. 

And then from the darkness of the little 
room came the sound of the voice of Grif- 
fith; possibly he felt from the silence of 
his audience that the picture had failed to 
impress; possibly he was moved himself ; 
he is as facile in betraying his emotions as 
the Sphynx. 

He told of his last visit to his Ken- 
tucky homestead; of an admirable, gen- 
tle-hearted, Christian-spirited, high-bred 
woman of near relationship, of deep ortho- 
dox belief; of how this woman whenever 
she saw a well-known Christian Scientist 
of the place approaching, would cross the 
street; of how a Catholic priest had in- 
stalled a chapel of his faith there and of 
how all of all the other creeds combatted 
his work. 

It was an epitome of the story of Baby- 
lon we had just seen; the glorious city of 
a glorious civilization where one of the 
first and one of the best Bibles had origi- 
nated,—and all of it made the victim of 
hate and jealousy and greed. 

Remembering that this later picture at- 
tacks with the precision of mathematics 
all intolerance, the result of its effect in the 
“tryouts” in neighboring places to where it 
was produced might give the Devil a richer 
idea than ever of the comedy of human 
seriousness. . 

So far none of the creeds, theories, or 
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Mr. Griffith 
instructs a rig- 
orous French ° 
churchman in 
theannihilation 
of a Huguenot. 
The modern 

gentleman 
holding the 
blunderbuss 1s 

George 
Seigmann, Griffith’s assistant. 


sociological ideas which the picture evis- 
cerates has had its followers respond 
with a single protest ; each sees the picture 
and goes away thoroughly satisfied that it 
is not his pet belief which is assailed, but 
that of the fellow who believes differently ; 
Catholic, Jew, Protestant, possible sur- 
vivors of the Babylonic theogony ; prohibi- 
tionists, wine-makers, liberals and conserva- 
tists, all have been pleased and flattered 
by what they have seen. 

What Mr. John D. Rockefeller, the 
friends of the late Russell Sage, Mr. Car- 
negie, and the bounders who have been 
founders, will have to say remains locked 














in the secret now, of the photoplay’s success 
or failure. 

When it is plain as a pike staff that 
intolerance of prohibition is a feature of 
the drama, what are we to think of pro- 
hibition leaders in prohibition Riverside 
praising the picture? 

When it is equally an assault on money 
bending thought and creed to its devices, 
what deduction follows when a millionaire 
who has endowed colleges of sectarian type 
found the picture when shown at Pomona 
altogether admirable? 

When in one appalling scene Protestants 
are shown savagely slaying Catholics and 
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Filming the most stupendous festival ever recorde 
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in another the murders of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day are depicted in ghastly reality 
and Protestants and Catholics both have 
found the picture to their taste, what can 
you think? 

Nothing can be thought save that the 
great drama shown has undisturbed our 
universal capacity of seeing only that side 
of the shield which reflects ourselves. 

“Ts this truly to be your last picture?” 
Griffith was asked. 

“It is,” he replied; ‘intolerance that | 
have met with and fought with in my other 
picture makes it impossible to ask invest- 
ment of the tremendous sums of money 
required for a real feature film with the 
result dependent on the whim or the lack 
of brains of a captain of police.” 

At that “runoff”? showing, after the four 
spectators of fishy capacity for emotion 
had found their feet again firmly fastened 
in the clay of the commonplace, one said, 
“You’ve made a wonderful picture but you 
did have to pull the ‘old stuff’ to send ’em 
away with a good taste in their mouth. 

“You’re plucky but you didn’t dare finish 
the picture true to life, and have The Boy 
executed, as he would have been in real 
life; Carlyle might well have written your 
scenario up that finale; but there you al- 
lowed the Despot of the stage to rule and 
you saved The Boy simply to satisfy the 
lust for comfort which audiences demand.” 

“You're one of the fellows who would 
have stood up and answered Pilate’s ques- 
tion, ‘What is Truth?” said Griffith. 

“That finale is Truth, and because it is 
a comfortable truth you thought it false. 

“If you had read the newspapers as much 
as you’ve written for them, you would know 
about the Stielow case in New York; Stie- 
low was convicted of a murder and sen- 
tenced to die; four times he was prepared 
for the chair, four times he and his family 
suffered every agony save the final swish 
of the current. 

“What saved him was exactly what saved 
“The Boy’ in my picture ; the murderer con- 
fessed, the final reprieve arrived just as the 
man was ready to be placed in the chair, his 
trousers’ leg already slit for the electrode.” 

And picking up the copy of the New 
York paper containing the account, Griffith 
read former president Taft’s sentence of 
the criminal law, “The administration of 
criminal law in this country is a disgrace to 
civilization.” 


The man who objected to the conven- 
tionally happy finale did it because he 
fancied himself just a bit more cultured 
than most, and believed that Art was only 
true in being disagreeable. 

There are no great actors in “Intoler 
ance,” none whom you will recognize ; 
though Sir Herbert Tree, I am told, in 
one scene played an extra man’s part, just 
to be in the picture. 

De Wolf Hopper for the same purpose 
in another scene was one of the hundreds 
in a mob. 

Tully Marshall donned the robes of a 
priest for one brief scene. 

But of the players in general, few names 
will be recognized. 

One of them is the woman who rocks 
the cradle in that mournfully magnificent 
recurring interlude. 

That is Miss Lillian Gish. 

Nabonidus the King was done by an 
extra man. 

Out of the sixty-odd thousand people 
who appear these are probably the ones 
who will be more or less known to the 
public. 

In the modern story: 

Mae Marsh as The Girl. 

Robert Harron as The Boy. 

Fred Turner as The Father. 

Sam de Grasse as Jenkins, the mill owner. 

Vera Lewis, Jenkins’ sister, who creates 
the “Foundation.” 

Walter Long, the Musketeer of the 
slums. 

Miriam Cooper, 7'he Friendless Woman. 

Tom Wilson, The Kindly Heart. 

Ralph Lewis, The Governor. 

Lloyd Ingram, The Judge. 

The French period : 

Frank Bennett, as Charles 1X. 

Mrs. Crowell as Catherine de Medici. 

Joseph Henaberry as Admiral Coligny. 

Margery Wilson as Brown Eyes. 

Spottiswoode Aitken as Her Father. 

A. D. Sears as The Mercenary. 

Eugene Pallette as Za Tour. 

W. E. Lawrence as Henry of Navarre. 

Babylonic period: 

Alfred Paget as Belshazzar. 

Seena Owen as Princess Atteraia. 

George Seigmann (Griffith’s chief direc- 
tor) as Cyrus. 

Constance Talmadge as The Mountain 
Girl. 

KImer Clifton as The Rhapsode. 








E. Lincoln as The Faithful Guard. 

Jewish Period: 

Howard Gaye as Christ. 

Olga Gray as Mary Magdalene. 

Lillian Langdon as Mary. 

Bessie Love as The Bride. 

George Walsh as The Bridegroom. 

William Brown as The Bride’s Father. 

If you have seen the picture when this 
appears, or when you do see it, those are 
about all the characters you will recog- 
nise as played by known people, if you are 
the most erudite “fan.” 

And you will see thousands on thousands 
of others, all apparently expert artists, all 
trained to the thousandth fraction of right 
“registering.” 

Griffith does not believe that an actor can 
make a producer a success, but he has 
proved that a producer can make an extra 
man an actor. 

Those fighting scenes of the picture were 
made by men trained to the same degree 
of ferocity that has made the killers in the 
Somme region turn the fields of France into 
human abattoirs. 

During the progress of the making of 
the picture they became known as “Grif- 
fith’s Man-Killers.” 

The story is told that later Cecil de Mille 
of Lasky’s wanted some foot soldiers in a 
fight scene he had to make, and requisi- 
tioned the Man-Killers. 

They were to be entrenched, and a 
column of cavalry was to sweep down and 
annihilate them. 

They were carefully rehearsed and all 
went well until the camera was placed and 
the action began. 

Then the cavalry caracoled out and 
spurred their horses at them. 

Some fellow in the trench yelled ‘Here 
they come, fellers, now show the dash- 
blanks what Griffith’s Killers can do!” 

They did; all the rehearsal directions 
vanished, they couched their lances and 
unhorsed every trooper, and then ran them 
off the field,—and spoiled the scene. 

I can well believe the story, for I was a 
witness of one of the assaults by Cyrus on 
the walls of Babylon. 

The barbarians swept over our spear- 
proof safety coign, and we had to dodge 
arrows and javelins while scudding for the 
clear. 

George Seigmann, a man as big as two 
Huns, strove to subdue their onslaught as 
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they were driving the Babylonians too 
swiftly for the camera, and meanwhile the 
Babylonians took advantage of the relief 
expedition by Seigmann and _ retreated 
within the city. 

Did those barbarians care? 

Only so much as to fall on each others 
neck and crop until there was a riot of 
directors. 

There were only sixty calls for the 
ambulance that day, but the injuries when 
examined at the studio hospital did not 
exceed those pleasing black eyes, bent noses 
and gallant contusions, which are the croix 
de guerre of any well-designed scrap. 

There was no fatality at all in the taking 
of the picture, though many times several 
thousands of warriors had to contend with 
life-like verity of death. 

One man was killed when it was all 
over. 

This by a sardonic freak of Fate was a 
steeplejack employed because of his surety 
of foot on heights. 

When a small set was being dismantled 
after the taking of the picture this juggler 
with altitude was employed as one of the 
wrecking crew of carpenters. 

He was at work on a scaffold eighteen 
feet from the ground when he made a mis- 
step, fell, and never knew what had hap- 
pened. 

For weeks before he had been stationed 
on the perilous points hundreds of feet 
high and had gayly coquetted with death 
from a station which would make a blue- 
water sailor dizzy. 

I believe that of all the impressiveness 
of this picture the recurrent scene of Rock- 
ing The Cradle will be found most endur- 
ing in its elusive poetry of symbolism. 

How this came to be created illustrates 
a Griffith trait. 

Years ago when he was in a road. com- 
pany with Wilfred Lucas the two were 
walking one day when Lucas saw a woman 
rocking a cradle. 

He called the scene to Griffith’s attention 
and quoted the Walt Whitman lines: 
endlessly rocks the cradle, 

“Uniter of Here and Hereafter.” 

“Who wrote that?” asked Griffith. 

“That’s from Walt Whitman,” said 
Lucas, “you'll find it somewhere in his 
‘Leaves of Grass.’” 

Griffith said nothing but darted away 
and found a book store, bought a copy of 
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Whitman, and it hap- 
pened as he opened the 
book the leaves parted at 
that very passage. 
‘That was twelve or fif- 
teen years ago. 
But when the idea of 
“Intolerance” came _ to 
his mind Griffith re- 
called those lines, 
imagined the picture of 
the eternal cradle, and 
there you have Walt 
Whitman’s thought 
photographed. 
This chronicler is 
far from being a 
. hero worshiper ; 
I have been on 
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Some of the Babylonian ‘‘stuff’’ Griffith had to direct from a balloon, so impossible was it to see 
all of his ‘‘field’’ at once. 








timate terms with far too many heroes to 
fondle any illusions about them; they 
often wear patent leather shoes with spats, 
and sometimes they bandoline their hair, 
and often they are careless about marriage 
vows and going to church, and paying 
debts, and occasionally I’ve met the best 
of them who can adroitly eat peas with his 
knife, and a lot of them wear wrist watches, 
and some use perfumery, but when a man 
can make a camera fasten to a negative film 
Walt Whitman’s intellect he is none of 
these types but a man hero, and I kow-tow 
to him as being no less a poet than Whit- 
man himself. 

Beyond argument the measure of 
achievement today is that of money. 

How much did it cost? will be the 
prime question about this work of beauty. 

I know exactly and I will tell you 
exactly. 

This picture of “Intolerance” cost five 
times as much as “The Birth of a Na- 
tion.” 

But what the latter cost no one but those 
who paid the cost know. 

The press agents concerned, claimed all 
manner of figures from $250,000 up to 
half a million. 

An estimate from a number of those 
expert in judging, places the expenditure 
for “The Birth of a Nation” close to 
$100,000, some going as high as $200,000, 
none going much below the first figure. 

This last picture has been two years in 
the actual making, and work on the pre- 
paratory stages was begun over three years 
ago; considerably more than sixty thou- 
sand people were engaged at one time and 
another in the acting, and more in the 
various forms of effort outside of the 
acting. 

I do happen to know authoritatively that 


much over 300,000 feet of film was used in’ 


the making and that this was cut in the 
“assembling” to the present limit of the 
picture of between 12,000 and 13,000 feet. 

As for carefulness, it is a fact that the 
captions have been set and changed close 
to two thousand times. 

As for Griffith himself, he has put his 
heart’s substance into the labor. 

I saw him the day before he left for 
. New York; he was brave, even gay men- 
tally, jesting and debonair; but he was 
gaunt and excited though in thorough self 
command. 
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1 asked him, ‘‘Now that 
your work is over what is 
your idea of your 
future? What is your 
next ambition?” 

He looked frankly 
at me and said un- 
smilingly, ‘‘My 
idea of life now is 
a tremendously 
large bed, in some 
place where no 
telephone, no mes- 
senger boy, no 
newspaper, no tele- 
gram, no voice, can 
reach me, and to 
sleep for a solid 
week, only waking 
very occasionally 
long enough to eat 
a good dinner, and 
then roll over and 
again sleep.” 

“What will you 
do if ‘Intolerance’ 
fails?’ I asked. 

Blandly smiling, 
he said,. “I’ll seek 
the Jersey coast 
and try to find one 
of those man-eat- 
ing sharks.” 

“And what if it 
wins ?” 

“T have told you 
before that this 
will be my last pic- 
ture. 

“That is as true 
as anything can be 
which the future 
holds.” 

“The 
stage, 
drama ?”’ 

“T have told you 
before that such 
was my desire; if 
the picture  suc- 
ceeds it will not, it 
cannot, make the 
money that in fab- 
ulous fashion pic- 
tures are credited 
with . making ; -the- 
atres cannot hold 


speaking 
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Bitzer and the miracle-box, 
atop a Chaldean elephant. 
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as much money as some newspapers say some pictures make. 

“The matter of the money to be made is very like the fellow 
blowing the bassoon in the orchestra who was told to 
blow louder; “Ihat’s all very well,’ he re- 
plied, ‘but where is the wind to come from?’ ”’ 

He says he intends to take up the stage 
next as a means of finding expression un- 
hampered, but when asked what he would do, 
and how, he side-stepped. 

“There will never be any combination of 
the speaking and the photo drama,” he 
added with a tang at satire, ‘not if 
audiences can help it. 

“The stage is perfect now, to my 
mind, because it enables us to make 
moving pictures so much easier than it 
might. 

“T’m sorry that Mansfield, that Daly, 
that Irving, are dead, but as a moving 
picture man I am glad, for the movies’ 
sake, that they are gone. If those 
men were now alive, we of the movies 
would have to work harder than 
we do, and I don’t know how that 
could be done, for I figure that now 
we work fourteen and fifteen hours 
a day, but if the stage were dif- 
ferent we would have to work 
thirty-six hours in the twenty- 
four; so we are glad that com- 
petition with the stage is not 
fiercer than it is.” 

“Don’t you regard the mod- 
ern part of your picture as an 
attack on the courts, on 
judges ?” 

“T certainly do not, be- 
cause it is not. 

“That Stielow case in New 
York is exactly like the mur- 
der case in the story; only 
reality goes the picture three 
better in the way of reprieves. 
Stielow and his family faced 
death-suffering four times, and 
three times the reprieve came 
at the very last minute. 

“If I had shown scenes 
like that on the screen it would 
have made the public laugh as 
impossible, but the people 
should not laugh at the courts ; 
judges do not make the laws, 
you, I, everyone, are responsi- : one 
ble for the laws. 7 See ee ee Jo 

“I have met several judges [= (34 


and have always found them ere, just as Herodotus and other historians describe them, are the rawhide towers of 
/ continuously and well, sixty men went to the hospital as a result 
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very nice and often very wonderful men. Real gentlemen, in fact. 
‘‘What has seemed peculiar to me about the law is that after 
so prolonged an experiment with the principles of Christianity 
we still find as was found through all the ages that 
justice demands if a man kills another he in turn should 
be murdered. A 
“No, I am far from attacking the courts or 
judges, for the only thing that has stood between 
the pictures and the censors and thereby pre- 
vented the pictures from utter extinction, has 
been the courts.” 
Here are his reasons as dictated by. him- 
self, for making no more fea- 
ture pictures: 
“It appears. that 
henceforth there will 
be no middle ground in the 
pictures; there will be the 


i 


the attacking Persians, just before the assault upon Babylon. In the foreground, a net for falling wall-scalers ; though it worked 
of this encounter. Note the intrepid Ford, right at home in the domain so soon to be won by Kaiser Cyrus. 
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ten, twenty and thirty cent pictures, and 
the big two dollar ones. 

“The first classification does not attract 
me, and the second offers too many stupid, 
cruel, costly and apparently ineradicable 
offensives. 

“Of necessity the stage must tell the 
truth more freely than any other method 
of expression. It is the only means exist- 
ing today of even attempting to portray 
the truth. 

“I do not mean the drama as it is 
known to Broadway, but the drama as it is 
known to dramatists. 

“I have tried to tell the truth in 
new picture. 

“But I find that what we call the 
Movies are less free now than ever, and are 
more and more dependent on the censor, 
and on that account I feel inclined to stop. 

“There are but a few means of con- 
veying what we believe to be truth; the 
college is seriously handicapped, as too 
many of the universities are endowed by a 
few rich men whose brain power has been 
used only to acquire wealth; these have 
little or no knowledge beyond their imme- 
diate needs ; they have never taken the time 
to gain knowledge of human nature in the 
little nor in the mass; they have their own 
ideas of life and deride everything foreign 
to their own little circles; they know little 
of the present and less of the past. 

“There is very little doubt that most 
college professors’ opinions on morals, 
politics, and even of history, are very dif- 
ferent in their private and their public 
capacities. 

“Who can believe that a man dependent 
on a university will have an opinion for the 
public which is not more or less sicklied 
with the pale cast of thought about the 
men who put up the money for the institu- 
tion? 

“The world can hope for no boldness of 
verity from the colleges. 

“The preacher of today is as always, 
swayed to some extent by the majority of 
the sect to which he belongs; he can sel- 
dom speak as an individual, and of neces- 
sity he cannot launch what may seem a 
new truth that infringes on what was an 
old truth, and remain in his denomina- 
tion. 

“I wondered recently at the daring of a 
certain professor of Assyriology who said 
in a little-read magazine that the aver- 


my 


age normal being of today would find 
himself with more decent associates and in 
happier surroundings in Babylon, or 
ancient Egypt, than in any intervening 
period of the world’s history, up to the 
Eighteenth Century. 

“The newspaper and magazine appeal 
to a certain clientele which they must 
please, and are forced to listen as a rule to 


_ the hydra-headed monster called Public 


Clamor, more than to her gentler sister, 
Public Opinion. 

“But the préducer of a feature ia 
depends on a much larger audience than 
any of these means; he does not have to 
defer to what Mrs. Smith thinks, or what 
Mr. Jones believes, for he has a million 
Mrs. Smiths and a million of Mr. Jones, 
and he is far more certain to get a fair 
hearing, or he would be if it were not for 
the censor. 

“Isn’t the folly of it all palpable? Be- 
cause a new idea is expressed people are 
not forced to accept it. But certainly in 
this country there should be no objection to 
the discussion of all subjects. 

“What kind of people, what sort of race, 
can continue to exist that is afraid of dis- 
cussion ? 

“The politics of the world is founded 
on so much hypocrisy that everything is 
done, not for what is right, nor even 
against what is wrong, but for the effect on 
a majority of the people. 

“That is why all Europe is slaughtering. 

“That is why ‘Christian’ nations will 
murder Turks and crucify pagans and slay 
with zest ‘foreigners.’ 

“A ‘foreigner’ is always a man with a 
head so dense that he will not think as 
we think. 

“The story for Truth as we see it has 
become barred from the pictures, so that 
anyone who has a real idea to express 
should not look to the moving picture as a 
means, but if he has enough money, to the 
stage. 

“We of the moving picture craft admit 
our defeat; it is impossible for us to take 
any big subject of interest without the 
fear of the autocrats above us taking away 
our property. 

“T now contemplate turning to the stage 
in making an attempt to find freedom of 
expression.” 

This ends what I have to tell about 
David W. Griffith. 
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F Mary Fuller were a playwright as well as an actress she could evolve from an experience 
of hers a tragedy which could be named “The Crimson Photographs.” 


In a letter to Photoplay Magazine, enclosing an official memorandum from the War 
Communicative Department of the British Government dated from Leicester, England, Miss 
Fuller tells of the grim yet gently touching incident. With her letter came the two blood 
stained “‘snapshops” shah, on this page. 

These twin postcard photos were sent by Miss Fuller a year ago to a British soldier who 


at that time was being drilled in an English reserve encampment and who later was ordered 
to - front “‘somewhere in France.” He had asked her by mail for the pictures. Miss 
Fuller writes: 


“His last letter to me assured me that the photos would go into battle with him, and that he 
hoped he would live through the engagement to see me again on the screen. The post- 
cards in their present bloodstained and battered state just reached me with the accompany- 
ing memorandum from the War Communicative Department. Although I never met the 
young man personally, his various letters commenting on my films in sparkling vein were 
much enjoyed, and I really feel a personal loss in the matter.’ 


The War Department memorandum, passed by the censor, says, in part: 

“The enclosed were found some 
months ago, near Loos, and have 
been forwarded to me for. disposal. 
The addressee unfortunately cannot 
be found, as | understand the photo- 
graphs were found many months ago 
—-picked up near one of our artillery 
positions which—I am sorry to say 


—suffered not lightly.” 

















Filmland’s Champion 


“Daddy” 
By Gilbert Craig 


PEAKING of actors who hesitate to acknowledge 
marital ties, consider for a moment that sturdy 
pioneer of the stage and cameraplay, Herbert 


Standing. 
he is the. father 
of twelve 
children 
which 


to entitle 

him to some 

sort of cham- 

pionship., Five of 

them are daughters and seven are sons, and 
all of the sons who are not on the stage 
are fighting in France, for the Standings 
are English. 

It was.just about less than fifty years ago 
Mr. Standing first trod the boards—at the 
Queen’s° Theater, London. The Queen’s 
was owned at that time by the celebrated 
Henry Labouchere, wealthy proprietor 
and editor of “Truth.” ‘Then for twenty- 
three years Mr. Standing originated parts 
at the Criterion, of which during some of 
that time he was co-lessee with Sir Charles 
Wyndham. 

On the shadow stage he has won inter- 
national favor as a portrayer of character 
roles and with Bosworth Morosco and 
Pallas he has played in scores of film 
dramas. 

As the old monk in “Hypocrites” he 
achieved an artistic triumph, which he fol- 
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Mr. Standing is proud of the fact that 








Above in “‘ The Call 

of the Cumber- 

lands”’; in circle, 

with Mrs. Standing 

and Joan, 12 years 

old, their youngest 
child. 


lowed up by striking a no less notable op- 
posite as the chief of the gypsy bandits in 


“Kilmeny.” As St. Peter in “Peer Gynt” 
it was Mr. Standing’s privilege to renew an 
old acquaintance with Cyril Maude, who 
starred in that masterpiece and with whom 
Standing had appeared in London suc- 
cesses. He played finely with Maud Allan 
in “The Rugmaker’s Daughter,” portray- 
ing Halib Bey, father of Demetra (Miss 
Allan). Later he appeared before the lens 
in “The Yankee Girl” with Blanche Ring, 
“The Gentleman from Indiana” with Dus- 
tin Farnum, and “The Call of the Cumber- 
lands.” Apparently his favorite role is 
that of father to Winifred Kingston—in the 
films, of course. 








The Return 
of 
Draw 


Fean 


By 
C. Gardner 
Sullivan 


Produced by 
Thos. H. Ince 






JN which a bad man suddenly 
begins to deal a straight 
game and finally wins out 





**A slender, brown haired girl, with mysterious violet eyes and a serene 
face of wonderful, smiling comprehension. ”’ 


AD a painter stood on the buttes to 
the north of Muscatine his apprais- 
ing eyes would have been delighted 

with as serene and splendid a scene as ever 
swam into an artist’s vision. ‘The intense 
sunshine of a southwestern afternoon 
poured like a torrent of unlimited white fire 
from a sky so blue that it seemed to have a 
vibrant life all its own. Here and there 
dust spirals rose into the sky like ghosts of 
giant palms. To the south, world and 
heaven met in tremulous heat waves some- 
where in Mexico. To the West dark shapes 
of mountains pierced the light like a broken 
saw done in purple pastel. Eastward the 
plain melted away into invisibility beyond 
which was Texas. In the far north a soli- 
tary. peak, visible where all other sight 
failed, suggested snows early and late. It 
was very hot, but it was also very dry; and 
one is not oppressed by a dry heat. 

In the midst of this vast embossment of 
jewelled nature lay the man-made town, a 
clod of dirt on a bronze shield. Muscatine’s 
inhabitants were not abroad admiring the 
hot and magnificent world. Some of its 


few. women were asleep, and others were 
going a slow round of baking, boiling, 





scrubbing, mending. Practically all of its 
menfolk were assembled in the town’s social 
center, the saloon. 

At the bar stood Mat Buckton, a big, 
grizzled, not unkindly man, easily in his 
late forties, but imposing with the power 
of a rugged life. He had come all the way 
from Yellow Dog—forty miles as the coy- 
ote lopes—to find 2 man who would be 
willing to court law and order for that law- 
less little settlement of canine name. 

At the other end of the bar slouched 
Frog Jones, heavy, sloppy, nastily liquored. 
He listened to Buckton’s talk with a char- 
acteristic sneer. Finally he laughed. 

“It'd bea joke on you, Parson, ” he said, 
addressing Buckton, “if Draw E gan’d cure 
your complaint with a dose of lead pills 
on the way home. Don’t you want some o’ 
our women folks to tote you back?” 

Buckton, plainly a man of peace, w alked 
slowly toward Jones, who, seeing a middle- 
aged antagonist unarmed, bristled visibly. 
Buckton spoke, not unkindly. 

“I’m here,” he replied, “to get a man 
to keep the peace. I’m going to get him, 
and I hope there won’t be none as’ll make 
me declare war while I’m doing it.” 
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Suddenly he 
realized that 
he loved 
Myrtle 
desperately, 
terribly. 








rog Jones dissembled with a horsey 
guffaw. Buckton added that he neither 
knew nor cared who Draw Egan was; 
he had never even heard of him. Then 
they all laughed, and each man began 
explaining. 

And it did seem strange, too, that Buck- 
ton knew nothing of the ferocious outlaw 
who had terrorized New Mexico; on whose 
head the territorial governor had set a price 
of $1,000, and who was popularly believed 
to be incinerated in the ashes of his cabin 
far up the border mountains. Here a 
pitched battle had ensued. Shorty Warner, 
an able lieutenant, had been shot in the leg 
and was now doing his grudging bit in the 
territorial prison. It was quite certain that 
Oregon Joe, known sometimes as Draw 
Egan’s trigger finger, had escaped. He 
had raided a ranch or two for forage for 
his horses and provisions for his handful of 
men. Oregon Joe’s second sobriquet was 
merely by way of doubtful compliment ; 
Draw needed no trigger finger other than 
the one nature had given him. Between the 
challenge and the bullet—with him—there 
wasn’t time to snap a camera; the word 
passed, and the other fellow dropped. 


While the interesting if jumbled recital 
was in progress a man of more peaceable 
mien than Buckton, if there might be such 
within the bounds of virility, had tied his 
horse to the rein-rail, and had entered. He 
was a little more than six feet tall, heavy 
with bone and muscle but utterly devoid 
of fat, and with a smooth face which was 
a perplexing mask. Buckton saw him first, 
decided that he was an itinerant minister 
determined to preach in a saloon, that he 
was a gambler exiled from Tucson, that he 
was a rancher, that he was of the secret 
service, that he was a renegade Mexican 
of light complexion—all these decisions he 
made and rejected in half a minute, watch- 
ing a steady-eyed, thin-lipped face which 
was at once all nerves and all steel. The 
man was in heavy riding order, and far 
down his right hip swung a veritable moun- 
tain howitzer. , 

“Whiskey!”’ It was the only word he 
spoke to the bar-tender. 

“What’ll ye have?” answered that func- 
tionary, at-once genial and facetious. “We 
got Bourbon—or Bourbon; and if ye 
don’t like either o’ them we got a little 
3ourbon.” 





“What you said last,’ responded the 
stranger, in kind. 

He poured a small glass level: full, 
raised it to his lips and drank it slowly, 
as if it were a sweet liquor instead of raw, 
unaged fire that would be dashed to the 
floor in any bar east of the Missouri. He 
pushed aside the glass of warm, uniced 
water thrust out as a chaser. 

His mastery of venomous alcohol won 
either admiration or hatred on the part of 
the boozer-bully, Jones, who approached 
with unsteady gait and thick tongue. 

“Have a drink with me, partner!’ he 
exclaimed. 

“Much obliged,” answered the stranger, 
“but as I never take no more’n one drink 
o’ whiskey you'll let me have a segar. It’s 
very kind of ye, I’m sure.” 

“T didn’t say nothin’ ’bout no stogie,” 
returned Jones, in a blaze of maudlin in- 


dignation. “I give ye a man’s invitation 
to a man’s drink. Now what'll ye have?” 
The stranger explained again, very 










































































The principal reason Oregon Joe continued to stay after he had worn out his short line of 
tricks in honest endeavor, was — Poppy. 
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gently: “I don’t drink whiskey because I 
like it. I only drink it as a kind o’ medi- 
cine when I’m very tired, and never more’n 
one glass. I’ll have a segar, an’ thank you.” 

“Youll have a drink!” roared Frog 
Jones. 

“Who are you talking to?” 

“You, you milk-drinkin’ baby!” 

The stranger paused, uncertainly, and 
looked around. Complete silence had fallen 
over the saloon, and the man addressed 
seemed vastly more embarrassed by the gen- 
eral attention than by any words. But he 
continued, in his gentle voice: ‘I didn’t 
come here to start no trouble, but no man 
ain’t never rode me yet, and you ain’t goin’ 
to begin now. You take back that remark 
about a nursin’ infant, an’ we'll call the 
deal closed.” 

“Take back nothin’, you soft-headed, 
soft-handed, soft-hearted son of a chicken!’’ 
Frog Jones fairly whooped. The stranger 
started toward him. Jones drew his gun, 
and the crowd, following instinct and 
Frog’s past performances in the more or 
less serious puncture of tenderfeet, fell 
behind card tables, chairs and kegs to get 
out of range of the imminent shrapnel. 
Buckton alone, fascinated, stood erect and 
exposed, his eyes fixed on the newcomer. 
The stranger made no hurried moves. 
Instead, he walked slowly to Jones, 
and, with a sudden twist of his left 
hand, jerked the gun from his 
grasp. At the same time he 
brought his right up from the 
ground, and when it met 
the point of the bluffer’s 
jaw, there was a splen- 
did imitation of a 
railroad collision. 
Frog went back 
several feet in 
no appreci- 
able time, 
and met 
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the saloon wall with great force. His van- 
quisher turned toward the bar, breaking and 
emptying his antagonist’s gun as he did so. 
His own weapon had been undrawn. 

“T’ll have a bit segar, please, like the 
gentleman asked me to,” he said gently to 
the bartender. Receiving it, he thrust it 
into his pocket, at the same time rolling a 
cigarette with the fingers of his right hand. 
He dropped Jones’ empty gun on the bar, 
and shoved it in his general direction. 

Buckton came out of his hypnotic spell. 

“By the sperrit o’ old Kit Carson,” he 
cried, “you’re the man for me. I got a 
job for ye!” 

“Doin’ what?” 
faintly. 

‘“Law-and-orderin’! Yellow Dog, a 
growin’ city, needs a regular man to kick 
it around an’ make it a good pup. We got 
too many gamboliers now—next we’ll have 
some o’ the Draw Egan bandits these fel- 
lers talk about. We want—” 

Buckton stopped, his tongue halted as 
his eyes beheld the amazing 
spectacle of a man laughing up- 
roariously but without sound. , Z 
The stranger was doubled up see 
in a convulsion of merriment. ; 
the bar. But when Buck- 
ton stopped talking he 
stopped laughing, and as 
suddenly. He came to- 
ward. the Yellow De 
representative. 

“Can’t say as how I’ve 
had any: experience in 
your line, Mr.— Mr.— 

‘‘Buckton !”’ 

“Mr.” Buckton, . but 
if you'll put up with an 
amateur, I’ll do my best.” 

“Don’t handle the boys 
too rough, of course,” 
counselled the peaceable 
Buckton. 

“That’s a hell of a 
piece of advice to give 
him !”’ chortled the recov- 
ering Jones, now sitting 
up, albeit weakly, in his 
corner. 

As the sun set Buckton 
and the stranger drove into its red 
furnace, overflowing Buckton’s rattly 
“buggy,” drawn by two mighty mules, 
behind which obediently trotted the new 
marshal’s horse. 


The stranger smiled 


Oo 
Ss 


’ 


“You don’t even know my name,” mur- 
mured that official, speculatively. 

“That’s so!” laughed Buckton. “But 
what’s a little thing like a name between 
regular fellers? It might be handy for 
social purposes, though. Spill it!” 

“Blake,” said the peace officer, after a 
moment’s reflection. “William Blake.” 


ND Blake fulfilled all Buckton’s an- 
ticipations in Yellow Dog. 

It was a smaller community, even, than 

Muscatine, but it was made up of a differ- 


‘‘I’m tellin’ ye not to run bad again, Joe,’’ he murmurea 
kick your carcass clear ’cros: 
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ent sort of people. It was both better and 
worse. To explain: the majority of the 
inhabitants were among the first irriga- 
tion farmers in New Mexico, going far to 
attend their watered lands, but living in a 
community for mutual benefit and protec- 
tion. Upon them preyed a set of cheap 
gamblers, grafters, low-class robbers, and 
a few vicious women. Yellow Dog’s saloon 
had not the hardy, quick-shooting, self- 
reliant line of cowmen which patronized 
the liquor emporium in Muscatine. It was 
wholly an evil resort, spreading slimy ten- 


because if ye do, sure’s as there’s cactus and sage I’ll 


ountry into Death Valley!’’ 
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tacles farther and farther into the decent 
part of town. 

And through this crew William Blake 
thundered in judgment as did Cromwell 
through royal and degenerate England. He 
did not attempt to eliminate them, for he 
knew he was on the frontier, and the 
frontier is wild. He kept them in bounds. 
He made them realize that if they retained 
the right to lead their lives, the lives, habits 
and beliefs of all individuals in the com- 
munity were as inviolate. He maintained 
respect most often with his fists, occasion- 
ally, when his job was of wholesale nature, 
with his shooting iron. His subdued asso- 
ciates did not understand him; the pious 
rather feared and avoided him—and Wil- 
liam Blake began to ask himself if the 
mummery were all worth while. Then— 

Myrtle Buckton, daughter of the chair- 
man of uplift who had found Blake in 
the Muscatine saloon. 

To describe Myrtle I can think only of 
the old, old simile of the violet that thrusts 
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‘‘ All right !’’—Oregon Joe’s eyes were distended with fear—‘‘Do you know what kind o’ prunes 


you pious pups is? 


its pure face out of dust and seeks the light 
between two ugly stones. A slender, brown- 
haired girl, with mysterious violet eyes and 
a serene face of wonderful, smiling com- 
prehension, Blake first found her defending 
him. ‘The pious were revolting against one 
who made peace with a (figurative) sword. 
The churchwomen were for exiling him 
along with those whom he had exiled. And 
it was her brave little soprano, raised in 
high protest and hot denunciation, that 
drew Blake’s attention to Myrtle as he was 
passing by. Immediately they were great 
though exceedingly discreet friends; and 
well they needed all their discretion, for 
the ungrateful community was scandalized. 
Only Myrtle’s father, who neither ap- 
proved nor disapproved, did not join the 
soft, sibilant protest against this amazing 
chumship. 

I am quite sure that Blake had no inten- 
tion of loving this girl. Nor did she real- 
ize that sympathy is akin to love. Blake 
had never loved anybody—except, vaguely 
and distantly, his mother—and he had not 
been much with women, hence he did not 
realize for a long time that it was love 


You got a man for law-an’-orderin’ with a price on his head !’’ 


which made him sit alone in his little room 
of straight board walls hour after hour, 
thinking thrilling, unutterable things; re- 
membering the pressure of her fingers at 
their last hand-clasp, his eyes burning with 
the recollection of her rich red lips; his 
heart leaping as the evening wind seemed 
to breathe over him once more her faint 
fragrance. Suddenly he did realize that 
he loved Myrtle—desperately, terribly ; 
that he never should have loved her; that 
his life had not been one to fit him for a. 
home and the little homey things that 
women adore. As for Myrtle, she loved 
Blake frankly, utterly, and in complete un- 
consciousness that her sentiment was love. 
So the fighting peace-bringer, presently, 
used himself to the idea of domesticity ; re- 
flected that despite a not untarnished ‘record 
he was still sound, strong, and possessed 
of a certain future, and every night had a 
roseate vision of the home, the quiet life, 
the happy little family of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Blake. 

Then came Oregon Joe. 

Oregon Joe was the sort of creature the 

(Continued on page 146) 
































Is It Impossible? Marie’ll Do It! 


long into deep water to avoid the con- 
™, sequences of a leopard’s leap? A girl 
‘@ who personally trained a horse to 
turn a somersault, with 
her on its back, at racing 
speed, so she could do a 
picture fall and laugh 
about it afterward? A 
girl who— 

That’s what the press 
agent says she has done, 
and will show you the 
films to prove it! 

Miss Walcamp was a 
chorus girl, then a 
comedy lead, before en- 
> tering the “movies” a 
few years ago and 
is with Universal. 


































By James Bell 


ISTER DIREC- 
M TOR, lookey. 
Do you want 
a “stunt girl’? 

A girl who. thinks 
it’s big fun to 
fall over a 
. cliff one 


Yes, it’s a real | 
lioness in the middle 
picture. Below,, 
Marie posing with 
the scenery. 


hundred 
and fifty 
feet high 

and = snatch 
at a bit of 
ledge while she’s falling and hang 

there until the hero can be lowered 
by his ankles and in that position “skin” 
out of his coat and reach down the sleeves 
to her so she can grasp them and be pulled 
up to safety? A girl who grins at being 
abducted from a forty-mile-an-hour pas- 
senger train through the window and onto 
a galloping horse’s back? A girl who 
thinks it cute to be half leaped over and 
half landed on by an irritable lion while 
the camera clicks? A girl who'd like the 
chance to make a pet of the man-eating 
shark that knocked her rudely off her surf- 
riding board in Honolulu waters and tried 
to taste her? A girl who dived from the 
towering bow of an ocean liner before 
breakfast just for the sport of it? A girl 
who thought it a cute trick to plunge head- 





His Job: Directing Mary Pickford 
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OHN EMERSON, Mary Pickford’s director in her newly 
formed producing company which bears her name and will 
return its monthly balance sheets off the ledger direct to 

her, didn’t do the press agent stunt of tumbling into the 
“movies” by accident: he entered them deliberately, by plan, 
concoction and forethought. Entered them to learn how to 
become a director. He knew he didn’t know, and he determined 
to find out. 

That. was eighteen months ago, when Mr. Emerson was a 
stage director in the employment of Charles Frohman. He 
reasoned it out with himself. He decided that a man who is 
to make of himself a first-class photoplay director can best serve 
himself by learning how to be a first-class photoplay actor ; for 
how can you teach if you have not learned? 

So John Emerson, “legitimate” actor, stage director and 
dramatist, self-introduced to the playgoing public with Bessie 
Tyree in “Tit for Tat,” as a successful comedian in “Are You a 
Mason?” and ‘‘Military Mad” and with Leo Ditrichstein, be- 
took him to the Griffith studio in Los Angeles. His first “job” 
was acting and his first role that of Winthrop Clavering in ““The 
Flying Torpedo.” 

He learned fast. He had it in mind that one may be a 
“legitimate” star and yet utterly unfit for stardom on the screen 
stage. And because he was not cock-sure of himself or puffed 
up with his own importance, but was filled 
with genuine earnestness to succeed in the A studio scene 
new field, and because he combined adapta- showing John 
bility with genius, he came along. His first Emerson direct- 


ing Miss Pickford 
directorial job was hg Dorothy Gish oe ar 
and Wallace Reid in “Heidelberg”—and he the Dust.”’ 
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registered success. Now he has quit Fine Arts to 
direct Mary Pickford in her own company pro- 
ductions, and their first release will be ‘Less 
Than the Dust,” a lens drama of considerable 
power. His last Fine Arts picture was ‘The 
Social Secretary,” in which he directed Norma 
Talmadge. 

Mr. Emerson was born in Sandusky, O., May 
29, 1874, and so is forty-two years old. His 
finishing education was obtained in the famed 
University of Heidelberg, after a course in the 
University of Chicago. He studied with intent 
of making of himself a minister of the Episcopal 
Church, to follow in his father’s footsteps; but 
the drama called to him, and eagerly he answered. 

It took him only eighteen months to graduate 
from the position of actor in photoplay to that of 
director of the premiere photoplay actress, a niche 
immensely enviable. 

Mr. Emerson put in three years of preparatory 
study before going upon the footlighted stage, and 
a portion of this time was spent in teaching in a 
Chicago school of acting. His first engagement 
was in a small part with Tim Murphy—and at 
the end of the third performance, according to his 
scant biographies, he was discharged for incom- 
petency! Instead of reading discouragement and 
abandonment in this rebuff, he read ‘‘More prepa- 
ration,” and set himself to get it. Before long he 
was managing Mrs. Fiske’s productions and put- 
ting on plays of Clyde Fitch’s. Then with Mme. 
Nazimova he stepped into leading roles. 


—But Mary P. soon gets the upper hand, you’ll note! 
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Norma Talmadge with Mr. Emerson dur- 
ing the filming of ‘‘The Social Secretary’’ 
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A BUMPER CROP IN MOROSCO-LAND 
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The little child on the bumper with the 1910 model 
coat, peekaboo hosiery and poor-little-poor-girl foot- 
wears is Vivian Martin; the delighted looking 
chap is Colin Chase, another Moroscovian. This 
was a ‘“‘surprise’’ snap-shot as no one but Miss 
Martin and Mr. Chase knew it was to be taken. 


















HIS is a biographic set of illustrations 

taken especially for PHoToPpLAy, intended 
to accelerate the enthusiam and perhaps im- 
prove the aim of the young idea that thinks 
it knows all about shooting a scenario. On 
this page you see the arrival of one of those 
happy manuscripts destined for gelatine im- 
mortality. At the conclusion of the series of 
pictures the completed film, cut and ready for 


An Ince Play, from Script to Screen 


presentation, is being boxed up for the long 
shipment across the continent to New York 
City. Even this is a romance—here is an 
everyday business transit over the illimi- 
table desert, the boundless plain and the 
mountains of East and West: a journey to 
which some of our forefathers devoted their 
lives. The conditions of the Ince Photoplay 
Play Contest are described on another page. 
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The play has a 
first reading, 
by editor 
R. C. Smith. 


ae 


C. Gardner Sullivan 
gives it a final 
reading. 






































The manuscript 
arrives at the 
Ince posto ffice 
in Culver City, 
California. 
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Director Giblyn (right) 
casts the play with Busi- 
ness Manager E. H. 
Allen (center) and Su- 
berintendent of Produc- 
tion David M. Hartford. 




















Director Giblyn conducts 

Miss Clara Williams 

through an exterior 
episode. 











An Ince Play, from Script to Screen 
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personal direction in an interior set. f 
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Here is one of the first 

photographs ever shown 

of a modern film de- 
veloping tank. 
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At the left, printing the 
filmwhichthe theatre uses, 
from the negative ; at the 
right, assembling the 
scores of sections of the 
finished picture. 




















At the right, the final 


cutting—a careful, tedi- 


ous, expert process. In 


the small picture above, 
shipping. 
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A familiar “‘tough guy” portrayal— and Hatton himself. 


Mean Guy, Hatton 





RAYMOND, THE VILLAINOUS, BEGAN HIS IN- 
FAMOUS CAREER AS A LITTLE EVA IN IOWA 


HO stuck pins in baby’s neck? Hat- 
ton! ~:Who stole the child and 


burned the papers? 
threw the ingenue out in 
the snow and _ generally 
spilled the beans? Hatton! 
There is no deed too low, 
desperate or daring for 
Raymond Hatton to do— 
on the screen... He is a 
virtuoso through the whole 
scale of crime from making 
faces at the beautiful 
heroine to murder in the 
first degree. 

He can be the mean man 
~ in the high hat and the 
frock coat, or the rough- 
neck in rags. It is all the 
same to him on the screen. 
He can be a child pick- 


By Allen Corliss 


seventy. 


Hatton! Who - screen. 





In “‘ The Honorable Friend."’ 





pocket of twelve, or a refined«forger of 
He has no age :limit—on: the 
When the war paint is removed, 


however, he is a perfectly 
respectable young business 
man, a little undersized, 
perhaps, but respectable. 
Kind to his dog, and every- 
thing like that. 

Hatton began his career 
of crime as Little Eva— 
went to -heaven twice a 
day and all that—in a 
tent. That was at his 
birthtown, Red Oaks, Ia., 
when a circus came along. 
His parents let him go on 
tour under the chaperon- 
age of the wife of the man- 
ager. 

Our hero probably 
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would be playing Little Eva yet, but his voice began to 
change. ‘lhe ethics of the profession demand that Little 
I;va’s be soprano, so when Raymond developed a sopralto, 
the manager’s artistic instincts were jarred and Eva was 
sent back to Red Oaks. 

The call of the footlights returned to him after a brief 
time, and he ran away and got an engagement playing boy 
comedy parts with a rep. show in St. Louis. From this 
he graduated into better companies. Finally arriving in 
California, he went to work for Mack Sennett in motion 
pictures. 

His first part was that of an old Russian, and during 

the taking of a scene his crepe-hair beard and long, 

flowing robes caught afire. After leaving the hospital, 

Hatton joined the Lasky Company, his first part with 

them being that of the Hunchback in ““Vhe Circus Man.” 

In “The Girl of the Golden West,” as the Wexican, he 

established himself by making a thrilling two-hundred- 
foot fall down the side of a mountain. Since that time he 
has been the “mean guy” at the Lasky studio. 

A master at make-up, Hatton has been able to depict 
every conceivable character. Most of his work has been 
Bowery types, Mexican bandits, Russian spies, cocain 

“Gewhilliker Hay” in fiends, and the like, but he scored a pronounced hit as the 

Tennessee's Pardner. lovable old Aing in 
“The Puppet Crown,” and that eccentric Bret Harte 
character, Gewhilliker Hay, in ‘Tennessee’s Pard- 
ner.” 

Hatton does not make up and present a type as he 
thinks that type would act. He does it as he knows 
that type would act. 

For his Dope Fiend in ‘Public Opinion’ he spent 
several days in the psychopathic ward of a hospital 
watching victims of the drug habit. For Gewhilliker 
flay he chanced to be in the neighborhood of the place 
where Bret Harte laid his scenes, and talked with the 
greybeards about the real Gewhilliker. His old Mexi- 
can in ““The Love Mask” was an exact reproduction of 
a frail, dilapidated old Don who loiters about Tia 
Juana and permits tourists to take snapshots of him 
at two bits a snap. 

He made up so well as Aayosho, the Nipponese 
Villain in “The Honorable Friend’ that Sessue 
Hayakawa talked Japanese to him all through the tak- 
ing of the picture, and Hatton is worrying yet as to 
whether Hayakawa was complimenting him on his 
make-up or roasting him as a bad actor. 

Outside the studio, Hatton amuses himself teaching 
new tricks to his little Chihuahua Shep- 
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herd, who is his constant companion, or Hatton as the 
going on hunting trips with his chum ifarican in 
Tom Forman. Hatton was never known Mask.” | 


to hit anything with a rifle, but cheers 

himself with the sweet thought that his efforts help 
keep the wolf from the door of the poor, starving 
munitions makers. 






IS guy Sher- 

man had a 
doggone small 
repetory of words if 
dat was all he could 
say about war. We 
been doin battle 
stuff out on de ranch 
for de past week, 
an believe me, Mr. 
Webster ain’t got 
enouglt words in his 
book to tell what I 
tink about it. De film is de sequel to all 
dese here nation pitchers, an is called “De 
Skidding Community.” Its got a lotta bat- 
tle stuff in it dat appeals to every fireside. 

For one whole week I am out dere wid- 
out even a Sunday off. De boys in de 
trenches had nuttin on us. Rushing props 
for a army is some hard work. ‘Two tou- 
sand extras dere were, an dat meant four 
tousand arguments. Den dey slept an ate 
out dere. Dat meant two tousand flops 
an eight tousand human bein size meals 
tree times a day. 

De two armies was recruited down on 
de plaza where de bums hang out an one 
side was English, an de odder, Goiman. 
De nut director was foolish like a fox. 
He put all de Moiphies and Finnegans in 
Goiman uniforms so dere would be plenty 
of action. Dey made us prop boys dig de 
trenches while de army sat around under 
de trees an kidded us. Dat ain’t accordin 
to de rules of civilized warfare. 

Anyway, we did all de woik an de armies 
had all de fun fightin. De only fun I got 


outta de whole week was stickin a sword 
between de legs of handsome Clarence, de 
star, an sendin him on his bean. 

Dis is de idea. De English cavalry is sup- 





Dese Goimans forgot everyting about de Fodderland but de fodder. 


“Battle Stuff” 


PETE ‘“‘PROPS”’ ON THE FIRING 
LINE PROVES THAT NO FILM IDOL 
IS A HERO TO THE PROPERTYMAN 


By Kenneth McGaffey 


Drawings by E. W. GALE, Jr. 


posed to charge de Goimans in dere trench. 
Clarence, who is a Goiman spy in disgust, 
spurs ahead of de rest an fearin not shot nor 
shell, leaps de trench an returns de poipers 
to his general—gets de double-cross, or 
whatever dey give heroes, an wins de goil. 
Clarence has to be a dashin leftenant of 
de English Huzzies an de poor lad, ever 
since he left de ribbon counter, had never 
rode nothin more spirited dan a jitney bus. 

Dis was goin to be a big spectacle an we 
combed de Pacific Coast for spirited charg- 
ers. Dere was no horses left anywhere. 
De day of de battle dere wasn’t a milk or 
delivery wagon moved in Hollywood. 

You know dese extras has got to look 
like Francis X. in a uniform or it spoils 
dere whole day. Dese lads come fresh 
from underneath de thru freights an dey 
an dere clothes has probably been pals for 
years, yet if dere coat is one size too large, 
dey raise more fuss dan if dey was paying 
for it. An de sight of a dirty spot just 
makes dem cringe. 

We finally get dese gay soger boys into 
dere clothes, put guns in dere hands an den 
starts to drill em. Right away dey get all 
cluttered up wid a lot of hurty feet an 
have to pause every few minutes. 
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Dey made us prop boys dig de trenches while de army sat hee under de trees an kidded us. 
accordin to de rules of civilized warfare. 


Den we had to pick out de riders for de 
de British cavalry. As soon as dey dis- 
covered dat de riders would get two dol- 
lars a day extra, de whole Goiman army 
surrendered. Any lad dat ever saw a horse 
swore he was a equestrine, but we had old 
Katy dere. Katy is a fine an fancy bucker. 
Anybody dat can hang on to her for tree 
jumps is a rider. She only had to dump 
about four into de cactuses before all was 
satisfied. I tried to get handsome Clarence 
on Katy, but was all out of luck. 

Finally we gets five hundred of de cavalry 
out on de field an learned em to ride in a 
straight line widout fallin off. Den we 
had to teach em how to wave dere swords 
real fierce like. After dey had stuck each 
oder a few times an knocked dere hats off 
some more—an stabbed dere horses an 
got bucked off, dey was already to start. 

De idea was dis. De gallant English 
lead by handsome Clarence was to charge 
de bloomin Toots. De nut director wants 
to shoot de charge itself an den have anud- 
der shot when dey hit de trenches. Dat’s 
two different shots an means dat de lads 
has got to charge twict so de camera can 
grab twict. 

For de first shot of de charge we move 
de Goimans back of de Englishers’ horses, 
give dem each a lath an tell dem when de 
bugle blows to wallop de horse. I ap- 


pointed meself to see dat handsome Clar- 
ence’s nag got a lotta encouragement. 
I drove a tack in de end of me lath wid- 
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Dat aint 


out tinkin, an den forgot all about it. Sure 
I did! De nut director asked me about it 
later an I told him de same ting. We lead 
de nags up to de camera line an de idea 
is to slap dem an have em jump into de 
scene filled wid action. Handsome Clar- 
ence is right down in de foreground. De 
nut director yells, Camera!—Action! an 
I, forgettin all about de tack, wallops Clar- 
ence’s nag. Say, dat animal jumped clean 
out from under Clarence widout even rub- 
bin him. 

Clarence hung around all by hisself in 
de air for a minit wid one of dese Up-boy- 
an-at-’em poses, an den come down all 
spraddled out. It was too badhe stayed up 
so long, cause if he had came down sooner, 
de horse might have kicked him. It 
wouldn’t have hurt de horse none unless he 
had of hit Clarence on de head. 

Anyway dey had to go chase all de 
horses an put de cavalry back on dem an 
den take de shot all over again. Dere was 
eight cameras on de scene so you can guess 
dat dey was some excited. Honest to gocd- 
ness—I disremembered all about dat tack ! 

De next time, dey let someone else help 
Clarence’s horse on his getaway, an put me 
over diggin de loads out of de catridges dey 
was going to use for blanks in de hope dat 
I-might blow myself up. I didn’t want to 
do it, but after de bawlin out de nut direc- 
tor give me, I felt as if I needed peace an 
quiet. 

Dey got de charge all right widout my 


‘*Battle 


assistance an de next ting we had to do 
was to get de Goiman army in de trenches 
an let de cavalry ride over dem. Dis took 
a lot of argument cause de extras sorta 
objected to havin de horses step on dem 
for two dollars a day. De extras, I mean; 
—of course de horses got more dan dat. 

We get dem all in de trenches an ali 
ready for to shoot de pitcher, an de fool 
cook blows de dinner horn. Say! If Henry 
Ford had of tought an taken one of dem 
horns over on his comic ship, he sure would 
have had de boys out of de trenches. Dese 
bloomin Goimans forgot everyting about 
de Fodderland but de fodder. Dey had to 
stop an eat, an den dey forgot everyting we 
had taughten dem before dinner. 

We finally gets dem all lined up again, 
an I hands out some blank catridges for 
dere guns. Some of de assistant directors 
are in uniforms an dey are supposed to be 
de ossifers, so of course tings are even more 
bawled up. 

By an by we get all set for de charge. 
In de trench de brave Dutch are shootin 
blanks regardless of expense, as at dem 
dash de fearless Huzzies wid sabers flashin 
in de back light. In de lead is Clarence, 
de brave, hangin on wid bot mits an wishin 
to goodness he could go straight up, but 
not darin to stop cause he might get hit 
wid a sword from de back—or go ahead, 
for a wad might spoil his manly beauty. 

When de horses get near enough to see 


It was too bad Clarence 

stayed up so long, cause 

if he had came down 

sooner, de horse might 
of kicked him. 
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de guns dey stops all of a sudden like. A 
lot of Huzzies keep on goin an land in cute 
little bunches on top of de shootin Dutch- 
men. Clarence’s nag puts his foot on de 
bank of de trench an stops,—but not Clar- 
ence. He is to bring de poipers, so he does 
tree Arabs and a head spin,—plows up a 
lot of dirt wid his profile an has a poifectly 
gran time. De nut director said he was 
goin to use dat shot if it cost him his job. 
Which goes to prove da directors ain’t as 
bad as dey looks. 

While all dis was a goin on, de two 
armies was indulgin in dis famous hand- 
to-hand fighting. It seemed dat some of 
de Goimans who were startin de horses, 
stole my stuff an put tacks in dere laths 
so de English were layin for dem when 
dey hit de trench. A jab wid a sword an 
de two armies mixed it. Dere was more 
free fights dan at a Irish picnic. A couple 
of Britishers would jump off de top of de 
trench on some poor Toots neck an den a 
couple of Galway Toots would paste de 
Britishers. It would have did your heart 
good to have-saw it. 


When dey digs de dirt out of Clarence’s 


face so he could talk, he has de noive to 
blame me for de whole ting. Can you beat 


does hams? An all I did was to trow my 
cap in his horse’s face so it would look like 
a real battle. De cap was round an it 
mighta photographed like a cannon ball. 
Clarence comes over to me real rough 
like—just as if he was goin to 
muss me all up. I pretends like 
I don’t see him, an as he gets 
close to me, I stick me sword 
between his legs an toin around 
real quick like—an Bing! he 
goes down again—gets up— 
says “Excuse me’—and walks 
off. 
What do yuh know 
about dat poor fish tryin 
to pull any rough work 
wid me? He mighta 
knew he wouldnt get far 
in a reglar no-holds- 
barred mixup. Dese here 
actors got a swell chance 
to get gay wid me. Any 








of dem try dis funny 





stuff,—I’ll haul off and 
bust—Yessir, I'll fetch 
ede cigars in just a 
minute. 
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BREATHLESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 






THE PRESS - AGENT'S CORNER: 
PICKED, PASTEURIZED AND PARCELLED 


By J. A. Murphy 


Author of the “‘Adam Sowerguy”’ stories, etc... 


ONNIE REAGAN, door tender at the 

Gimick studio, was the recipient of a hand- 
some gift on the occasion of his sixty-fifth 
birthday. The members of the company pre- 
sented him with a solid silver olive pit con- 
tainer. 


ROUT fishing in the Sahara—Educational 
—Released Feb. oth. Febrile Features Co. 


HE incidental music for “The Goose 
Herder of Galipolis” was arranged by 
Bychtl Wunzk. The Ephemeral Co. con- 


structed a sound-proof composing room for 
the purpose. Now if we could have sound- 
proof orchestra pits for some of our cinema 
theatres—but, great reforms work slowly. 


O. TATO has tendered his resignation 
e as president of the Ephemeral Co. 


TENCHWATER FALLS, S. B.—The 

Geek Brothers will erect a _ two-story 
motion picture theatre, hall, office and store 
building thirty-nine by eighty feet. The fire 
department will also be housed in this 
capacious structure. 


INGO, NEB.—Spawner and Shadd con- 

template building one of the finest picture 
theatres in the state. The plans provide for 
a one and a half story structure thirty-two 
by seventy-five feet, the upper portion to be 
used for dwelling purposes. $750.00 is the 
estimated cost. 


R. P. O. TATO has been re-elected presi- 
dent of the Ephemeral at an increase of 
salary. 


ONACHER, IDAHO.—The Queen Thea- 

tre on Regent St. has been moved to 
King St. and is now known as the Monarch 
Theatre. A. Printz is manager. 


Se Ochre Co. will hereafter take all- 
night scenes at night. The Hibiscus Co. 
takes all-day scenes all day. 


HE Assofoetida Co. has equipped a ship- 

yard and dry dock at Mussel Shoals where 
a large force of ship-builders are engaged 
night and day. Twenty ocean steamers are 
in course of construction, all of which will 
be used in “The Gripe of The Green Grape”— 
a forthcoming Assofoetida production. 


HE Wunapenny Bros., proprietors of the 
Goitre Theatre, announce a steady increase 
of patronage. Receipts up to Thursday were 
$7.65. They expect to reach the $12.00 mark 
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before the end of the week. “The utmost 
development of the motion picture industry is 
still unforeseen.” 


YLER SPROCKETT, camera man, who 

has lately turned his attention to com- 
mercial photography, has experimented with a 
lens which will magnify ground pepper three 
thousand diameters. The fly specks can be 
readily distinguished from the pepper and will 
enable the grocers to dispose of these prod- 
ucts separately. Mr. Cogs ran fifty feet of 
the film at a private showing, but was unable 
to project more, owing to its spicy nature. 


OYNTER PENSYL wrote three scenarios 

this summer while bathing in the surf. 
The stories were written on sheets of tin with 
a sharp pointed steel nail. 


YRAN LARUNE presented Stephanie 
Yog with a handsome crocheted skirt, 
the work of his own hands. 


HE Five Embouchres have canceled all of 

their vaudeville time and will appear as 
trumpeters in a military photodrama by the 
Febrile Features Co. 


INNIE FUMP, comedienne with the 

Hocus Co., while filming an episode in 
“The Bride of Woonsocket,” fell over a thirty- 
foot embankment and landed on a load of hay. 
Miss Fump, who is nearly six feet tall and 
only one foot wide, considers she had a nar- 
row escape. 


TEPHEN GASER has_perfected a shark 

proof bathing suit. The costume is 
equipped with lens, electric bulbs and reflec- 
tors to back focus. The shark, thinking he 
sees a man behind him, turns, snaps at the 
reflected image and bites himself in half. A 
very satisfactory demonstration was made in 
the tank at the Goshall studios last Thursday. 


“CG LEIGHING with Her Slayer,” a six reel 
photo drama by the Ochre Co., is nearing 
completion. Yvonne Goeghegan is featured. 


“*T*HE House Painter’s Hope,” (Synopsis) : 

Billy loves Lily, so does Mike. Lily’s 
father doesn’t like Mike but invites Billy to 
supper. Mike borrows an auger and while 
Lily’s father is at supper, Mike leans in the 
window, bores a hole in father’s overalls and 
drops a lighted candle in the aperture. Eight 
hundred feet of similar. episodes and two 
hundred feet of misspelled leaders make “The 
House Painter’s Hope” one of the most popu- 
lar single reel releases on the market. 


Editorial Expression and Timely Comment 











|| THE art-industry of motion pictures is in the midst of its 
The greatest crisis. 
Motion-Picture “Crisis” is not synonymous with “fatality.” It is 
Crisis. impossible for any crisis to exist where there is not 
life. Such things are unknown in graveyards, and life 
without crises is mere suspended animation. 

We hear of this, that or the other remedy spoken of as necessary to 
“save” the movies. The movies do not need to be saved from destruction, 
because they cannot be destroyed. A vehicle of beauty, instruction and 
emotion so flexible and so inexpensive as the motion picture would go on 
existing if every film manufacturer on the planet were wiped out in utter 
failure. In the sporadic pictures springing up here, there and everywhere 
there might be little of beauty, a mere suspicion of emotion and nothing at 
all informing — but there would be pictures. 

We recognize the present situation as a real crisis because now must be 
decided a question of manufacture: in the future, will picture plays be 
turned out as abundantly and as thoughtlessly as tin cans, or will the 
essentially competitive struggle be continued on a basis of intelligent appeal 
and high specialization? More simply: will we have a mass of pictures 
cheap every way, or will we have fewer, better pictures; more carefully, 
more thoughtfully, more leisurely produced? 

So far as the great photoplaymakers are concerned, things for the past 
three months have been chaos. The manufacturers have been shedding 
their skins, appearing in new mottlings, rising, falling; according to rumor 
trust-heads one day, and according to the same rumorerts, cracked clay idols 
the next. 

When the merging, shifting, shaking and earthquaking are over, you 
will see lions and lambs sleeping together on unaccustomed ostermoors, and 
lions at war, and lambs kicking each other—and other lions and lambs you 
won’t see at all. 

Here is the condition of a few of them as these sentences are typed, early 
in September: 

The heads of one stupendous concern have been in New York for four 
months, futilely struggling for realignment. Not through lawyers or busi- 
ness agents. These men have been meeting in person, neglecting their 
picture-making, trying to satisfy each other and their muttering bankers at 
one and the same time. This mighty organization, heralded as the invinci- 
ble directoral combination, has made great programme material—and_ has 
lost the equivalent of Captain Kidd’s treasure while doing it. A great rival 
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combination, a few weeks ago, summarily deposed its chief. Simply dropped 
him. This man had perfected the one organization which was an equal 
artistic and commercial triumph. 

Another manufactory, reported bought, sold, traded or absorbed times 
without number since Spring, is about to swallow a neighbor corporation as 
big as itself. 

Three valiant old-time concerns have ceased to produce. 

Another seems to have passed out of existence. 

A pioneer, an old man beloved wherever the lens winks, has dribbled 
back the fortune the pictures made him, and has resumed the gentle, hum- 
ble trade from which the gelatine ribbons plucked him a decade ago. 

And everywhere, people are going to motion pictures. There are more 
picture theatres in the United States today than ever; more patronage, more 
money passed through the box-oflices. 

There are several answers to this puzzle—most of them correct. 

Here’s one set: Terrific competition, a poor average turnout, and no 
more of the big, easy profits that simply fell into the hands of the picture 
Forty-niners. 

Another set: Overproduction, swollen salaries, a fall in the price of goods 
between manufacturer and exhibitor. 

Of individual evils, the cancerous salary is the most conspicuous and 
most stupid. Managers highly intelligent have fallen for actors’ graft like 
children. “I didn’t want to do it, but the other fellows made me!” is their 
favorite song. 

Several distinguished comedians who went to California have literally 
been worth their weight in gold to their firms’ cashiers, and have not 
returned even legal interest on their purchase price. 

One, positively citric in the shadows, receives $75,000 on a yearly 
contract. 

Others, who hastened off the sun-stage with all the rapidity they could 
decently muster, made away with sums varying from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Nor is the West Coast doing any solos. A Brooklyn emotional 
munitions-works annexed a little retired stage comedian on a long contract 
at $1,000 per week. He is just tiresome. 

There seems to be no satisfactory explanation of the doubling or trebling 
of an actor’s salary when he (or she) steps before the camera for the first 
time. 

A character actor, of national repute in one part only, who never 
received more than $400 a week on the stage, gets his film thousand per, 
whether he works or not. 

A husky and lovable stage juvenile, who made about $500 per week 
behind footlights for not more than eight months of the year at most, is 
drawing $75,000 for his year’s picturing. 

A favorite Western type, who once made his $200 or $300 per week on 
the stage part of the year, is now getting somewhere between $70,000 and 
$100,000 for a year’s work in front of the camera. 
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A stage star of piquant fascination has spent about a year making a very 
mild serial. For nearly nine months she has been drawing $4,000 a week 
in salary, working on an average about two days in each week. Her lead- 
ing man, who to the best of the writer’s knowledge never got more than 
$300 or $350 a week on the stage, gets his regular $750 in this picture. 
Her “juvenile lead,” who was given theatrical employment two years ago at 
less than $100 a week, gets $500 in this picture. The “first old man” — 
as the ancient stage chroniclers would put it — receives $250, though he has 
been out of service, as far as the stage is concerned, many seasons. 
Other expenses in this picture have been in proportion, including an art 
director for the art director —a human review of reviews, as it were—at a 
salary of $150 a week. 

Pauline Frederick, Marguerite Clark and Olga Petrova while on the stage 
got $400, $500 and $600 a week, respectively. They now receive $2,000 a 
week, each. 

Lenore Ulrich received $200 on the stage, and gets $1,000 in pictures. 
Robert Warwick went from an electric $400 to a sunlit $1,000; Holbrook 
Blinn, from $500 to $1,250. 

Mary Pickford now receives $260,000 a year. 

Charles Chaplin — is there any little boy in Kamchatka or Irkutsk who 
can’t tell us about Chaplin’s half-million-plus per annum? 

Yet, on account of the great number of pictures produced, not even the 
names of these people can, in every instance, command prices which make 
their photoplays profitable. 

Do you realize that not more than fifty plays a season are presented in 
the theatre, and that at least four-fifths of these are railed at by the critics 
as being mere rehashes of old ideas? How much greater, therefore, is the 
cause for the same complaint before the two-dimension platforms, where a 
thousand five-reel features are issued in a twelve-month, with many times 
that number of shorter pictures? Haste and prodigious over-production 
have stripped the photoplay bare of ideas as a November tree of leaves. 
When we see a new screen notion’ nowadays we fall to our knees in 
involuntary thanks. 

More compact—and perhaps more ruthless — organizations, with rea- 
sonable salaries, and fewer and better productions, are a certainty of 1917. 

And, such is comic human nature, it is quite within the bounds of 
expectation that these organizations be hailed as “art-destroying trusts!” 
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THE Scientific American, in a recent issue, notes that in 
Fact the constant betterment of motion picture audiences, 
versus and in the increase of serious attention to films, there is 
Fiction. a continually increasing demand for fact versus fiction; 
for science made popular, for pictorial news, for films of 

_ travel. 
“In a great measure,” says the editorial writer, “this sudden change of 
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mind in the average audience is due to the fact that pictures are now appeal- 
ing to a better and more cultured class of people than ever before. Yet 
more likely it is that the screen is reflecting the tendency of modern Amer- 
icans to drift away from fiction toward fact; we are fast becoming a scientific 
people. .... All this must be considered only a beginning. As time goes 
on it would appear that more and more the general public will lean toward 
science, toward fact, and away from fiction, although the latter will, of 
course, always be appreciated in its proper place.” 

While PHOTOPLAY does not agree that science, not fiction, has first 
place on the screen, opinions such as these are authoritative affirmations of 
the constant betterment of motion picture audiences, and of the immense, 
almost unsuspected educational power of the films. 


7 
A SIGH for the good old nights when a nickel— or, to 
They’re be luxurious, a dime—brought one into personal con- 
Supervising tact with short works by E. S. Porter, or Mack Sennett, 
Now! or Colin Campbell, or Tom Ince, or David Griffith. 
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And in those one-or-two-reelers behold, sprinkled 
everywhere with the prodigality of heaven’s dew, 
Walthall, or Mabel Normand, or the Gish miniatures, or Blanche Sweet — 
even those golden objects, Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin. 

The actors and actresses are famous and exclusive now. They appear 
singly, portentiously, occasionally, in big events. 

And the directors haven’t dabbled their fingers in a little play for years. 
Lately, they haven’t personally interfered with many big ones. 

They’re Arting. 

They’re supervising now! 





+ 
SLUMS, immigrants, sweat shops, moving pictures, coal 
Uplifting mines, Chinese laundries, Esquimaux, isolated farmers, 
the the Four Hundred and Darkest Africa all need a little 


Movies. uplift. 
The movies are about to get theirs from an institution 
of higher life and finer thought known as “The Motion 
Picture Welfare League.” To quote: “It is essentially a concentration of 
the demand for a higher type of picture than is generally being shown at 
present, and those who are interested are invited to become members.” It 
plans to codperate in conjunction with the newspapers, and chapters are 
being formed “in every town that can be reached,” says the announcement. 
As, through railroads, surreys, Fords and one thing or another you can now 
reach quite a lot of towns, there must be lots of chapters a-forming. Persons 
prominent in civics, education and the boost-general will write pieces for the 
papers telling what the vanishing pastels ought to be like but aren’t not. 
Only one paper in each chapter-village will be permitted to print these pieces. 
Any significance in the fact that the New York offices of these elevators 
are in the Rubber Building? 


























Chasing the Plot Germ 


JUST WHAT THAT RARE BIRD LOOKS 


LIKE IS HERE TOLD BY AN 


EXPERT 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF PLAY WRITERS 


By Harry Chandlee 


Author of “The Blessed Miracle,” “‘The Struggle,” etc., etc. 


GREAT deal of ad- 
A vice has been given 
on how to go about 
getting plots. Newspapers 
are often suggested as a fer- 
tile source of story material ; 
court records are offered as 
a field in which the Plot 
Germ runs at large and in 
which he may be stalked to 
his lair. 
This is no doubt true, but 


This is the second in a 
short series of articles by 
Mr. Chandlee on plotting 
the photoplay. The next 
will appear in the Decem- 
ber issue. Last month’s 
article dealt with the dra- 
matic situation. These 
short and wonderfully 
clear lessons in picture- 
play writing will be of 
inestimable help to en- 
trants in the Thos. H. 
Ince-Photoplay Magazine 
scenario contest now un- 
der way and open to all. 


wasted, our patience tried. 

We may read an account 
of a murder or robbery, but 
if it be an ordinary murder 
or robbery it will not serve 
our purpose. Such things 
have been made the bases of 
thousands of photoplays al- 
ready; and the demand is 
only for something new— 
something which is interest- 
ingly new. 


if we go a-gunning for that 
rare bird the whiffisniff, we 
must know what a whiffilsniff looks like. 
Correspondingly, we must be able to recog- 
nize a plot idea when we see one. 

Some writers are fortunate enough to be 
able to get a plot out of nothing at all. 
They sit at their typewriters, whistle, snap 
their fingers, say “Here, Story!’—and a 
fullgrown Plot crawls out from under the 
bureau ! 

Or, a man comes in to sell them shoe- 
strings. ° They do not buy the shoestrings, 
but before the disappointed vendor is half- 
way down the stairs they have a story all 
thought out—about a worthy man who sells 
shoestrings for a living and finally marries 
an heiress. 

But these articles are not intended for 
such as they—touched by the spirit of 
Homer; I am writing for the benefit of 
those who, like myself, have to work for a 
living. 

In the first of this series of articles, 
which appeared last month, I endeavored 
to explain Dramatic Situation. If you 
read it, and I did not fail in my purpose, 
you already have the bait with which you 
must set your plot snares—a knowledge of 
what is dramatic. 

Suppose we do go to the newspapers for 
ideas ; we may read column after column, 
but if we do not know story material when 
we run across it—if we have not trained 
our minds to recognize it—our time will be 


Suppose, however, the rob- 
bery is not an ordinary one— 
suppose there is something in it which does 
not appear on the surface. We will say 
that coincidence has entered the affair and 
has been noted by the reporter who wrote 
the news story. It is pure coincidence, 
nothing more. 

The robber’s name is Jones, and the 
policeman who arrested him is also named 
Jones. Jones is a usual name; the thing 
might readily happen; but if our sense of 
plotting is working well, we should be 
able to see that if the name were not Jones, 
but were Thornhill, for instance, or some 
other unusual name, there would be strong 
chance of relationship between the two, 
however distant. 

Now we have a breath of the dramatic. 
The closer the relationship, the greater is 
the dramatic element; if they are made 
brothers, the drama is strong. We make 
them brothers, and we have a dramatic 
situation which may form the basis of a 
story. 

The plot germ is not a new one, by any 
means, but we have something to work 
upon. We may have a new angle on the 
situation, and if we hold to the new angle 
we shall get a new story. 

If you are interested in the policeman 
and his robber brother, and want to know 
what came of it, figure it out for yourself. 
I don’t know. Try it anyway—you may 
get a story. 
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But maybe we are not lucky enough to 
find even a coincidence of name to start us 
going. We are reading of the murder, this 
time, and it is an ordinary one—just a 
straight account of a killing. It serves to 
start us thinking of murders, however, and 
if we are earnest we must try to get a plot. 

Instead of dismissing the thing for some 
more pleasant subject, we must ask our- 
selves: ‘‘What is the most dramatic cir- 
cumstance that could surround such a hap- 
pening? We are not interested in either 
the murderer or his victim— 








interested in it because it has come out of 
our own minds—and personal interest in 
our story is the thing which makes for 


inspiration. If we put our characters in a 
new setting—supply new motives to govern 
them, and be on the lookout, constantly, 
for the ‘‘new twist,’’ we probably shall suc- 
ceed in the development of our tale. 

But let me say here, that because I have 
used a robbery in one example and a mur- 
der in another, it is not to be understood 
that-a plot must be sensational to be dra- 

matic. I have used these 


but what would give us in- 
terest in them ?” 

It would not be sufficient 
for us to answer: “If the 
murdered man were our 
father, we should be inter- 
ested’’—because that would 
be a personal interest; it 
would not claim the atten- 
tion of the public. The in- 
terest in a situation must be 
general. 

But again, if we be alert 
the thought that the victim 












“The further we keep 
away from sensationalism, 
yet hold interest, the bet- 
ter chance our story will 
stand with the present 
market, which is for sto- 
ries with strong plots, 
rather than sensational 
details. After you have 
started your brain to work 
as a ‘plot hound’ you 
will be surprised how 
quickly it will pick up 
the scent ofa story. You 
may not have to hunt for 
ideas; they may come 
without suggestion. I re- 


only because they may be 
best understood. In fact, the 
further we can keep away 
from sensationalism, yet hold 
interest, the better chance 
our story will stand with the 
present market, which is for 
stories with strong plots, 
rather than sensational de- 
tails. 

Sometimes we may find an 
idea for a story in a single 
line of a poem, or in the title 
of a picture; but no matter 





might have been our father member—” 
should give us a fresh start. 

Suppose the dead man had been the father 
of someone we knew and were interested 
in; then the newspaper account would be 
of importance to us; but still our interest 
would be personal—and we should have 
nothing dramatic. 

We are a little further toward a story, 
however ; we are thinking of someone else, 
not ourselves; and if we can arouse gen- 
eral interest in that person and supply 
the dramatic element, we are getting things 
going. 

If we are young, we may have a sweet- 
heart, and we may picture her as the grief- 
stricken daughter of the dead man. Nat- 
urally, we would go to her to comfort her ; 
but suppose, instead of yielding to our 
arms—instead of nestling, tear-stained, 
against our shoulder—she should recoil 
from us in horror ; suppose she believed us 
to be the murderer! 

We have a double situation then—an 
innocent man believed guilty by his sweet- 
heart, and a girl torn between her desire to 
punish her father’s slayer and the agony 
of seeing her lover go to his death! 

We have chased a Plot Idea to cover! 
This is an old plot germ also, but we are 


where the idea starts it must 
lead us to a dramatic situa- 
tion or it is not a real idea. 

After you have started your brain to 
work as a “plot hound” you will be sur- 
prised how quickly it will pick up the 
scent of a story. You may not have to go 
to newspapers or elsewhere for ideas—they 
may come without suggestion. 

I remember, once, at the Lubin studio, 
there was a sudden call for one-reel scripts 
—and there wasn’t a single-reeler in the 
“ice box.” I was a staff man under 
Lawrence McCloskey, and he called what 
he used to term a “think-fest.” Seven of 
us found ideas for nineteen stories in an 
afternoon—I forget who thought of the 
other eighteen. 

When starting to “think plots,” we must 
remember, always, that our story when 
completed must be a new one. When our 
first idea is obtained—when we have caught 
a dramatic thought and have reached our 
starting point, we must stop and ask our- 
selves whether it is an old and hackneyed 
subject. If it is, we need not necessarily 
throw it away; we shall make better 
progress, perhaps, if we try to make our 
old idea new. 

Last month I used two examples of 
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dramatic situation involving a building on 
fire. Suppose we have thought of the ex- 
ample in which a character, rushing into 
the burning building to rescue a person in 
danger, finds that person to be his sweet- 
heart. It is an old idea—the basis, no 
doubt, of hundreds of stories; it would 
occur to almost anyone. Of course the 
rescuer will do his best to save the girl— 
and the audience knows that he will suc- 
ceed; otherwise, the story would have a 
bad ending. 

What can we do to put the 
audience in greater suspense 
—to place the outcome more 
in doubt? We think a little 
and possibly the other situa- 
tion comes to us. ‘The per- 
son in the fire is not the res- 
cuer’s sweetheart at all—is 
not even a woman. It is a 
man—a character in whom 
the audience is interested, 
but the bitterest enemy of 
the rescuer! 

Possibly the person in 
danger is innocent of all 
wrong; the enmity existing 
between the two may be all 
the result of a misunderstanding; yet the 
chances are that the rescuer will leave him 
to his fate! 

Now we have a situation worth six of 
the other. We have given the old idea a 
new twist. It may have taken a little in- 
genuity to substitute the enemy for the 
sweetheart, but we have made the situation 
far stronger; we may be on the way to a 
good story. 

It is true that the twist will give us an 
entirely different plot, perhaps, but we 
must be always ready to make a change, 
provided it be a change for the better. We 
must never tie ourselves to a first idea. 
Possibly we can write another story about 
the sweetheart, using a development which 
will make it new. If we can, so much the 
better ; then we shall have two stories in- 
stead of one, and both from the same plot 
germ. 

Sometimes, of course, a story is started 
in the mind of the author not by a situation 
at all but by a bit of incidental action or 
“business.”’ If it is to be developed into a 
good plot, however, situations must be sup- 
plied which will give suspense and interest 
to the tale; and thus, again, the dramatic 


the tale.” 


“There is another method 
of getting plot ideas; but 
it is dangerous for begin- 
ners,and is likely to result 
in unintentional plagia- 
rism. This is the plan of 
‘reversing the premises’ of 
a story one has seen or 
read. The system consists 
of writing a list of the 
important elements of any 
story, and then determin- 
ing in one’s mind what 
would have happened if 
things had not gone as 
they did in one or more 
of the various stages of 


element becomes the vital part of the play. 

There is another method of getting plot 
ideas; but it is dangerous for beginners, 
and is likely to result in unintentional 
plagiarism. ‘This is the plan of “reversing 
the premises” of a story one has seen or 
read. 

The system consists of writing a list of 
the important elements of any story—the 
things which give it its being—and then 
determining in one’s mind what would have 
happened if things had not gone as they 
did, in one or more of the 
various stages of the tale. 

We might take, for ex- 
ample, “The Merchant of 
Venice.” The crux of the 
story is reached when An- 
tonio is in danger of death 
at the hands of Shylock, 
when the latter demands his 
“pound of flesh.”” Of course, 
he is saved by Portia, who 
is sagacious enough to see 
that while the Jew is en- 
titled to the flesh, he can 
shed “not one drop of 
blood.” 

In “reversing the premise”’ 
we ask ourselves what would have hap- 
pened if Portia had not proved herself an 
able lawyer—if, perhaps, she had been of 
the character of Juliet, instead. Antonio 
would have been “up against it,” to say the 
least. We'd have to get him out of trouble 
some other way, and if we succeeded, we’d 
have the ending of another story. 

But we should have to be careful of our 
other details. We could not give our 
Shylock a claim upon a “pound of flesh” — 
the source of the story would be too ob- 
vious ; and we should have to take the tale 
out of its period, and out of Venice. 

If we have laid the scene in present-day 
New York, for instance, and if we have 
been careful of our details, we may have a 
story of unrecognizable source. 

The danger of this method lies in too 
close an adherence to the original plot. 
One must be adept to succeed. My example 
will serve to show the method. 

It is a plan to be tried only after one 
has freed his brain of all trammels—when 
he can throw everything aside except the 
reversed premise—the thing he has thought 
of himself, and can build an entirely new 
story solely upon that. 
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LASKY’S “LOT”— 


At the top of Bryn’s museum, behold varied extras, 
stalking across two pages. Below, we come up on 
the starboard quarter of Miss Farrar, donning her 
war-paint. The big picture is little Marie Doro. At 
the lunch-counter Indians and Crusaders consume 
sinkers and Java, while before their refectory 
Blanche Sweet, prominent Lasky hired girl, whirls 
to her drudgery. 











—SEEN THROUGH A PENCIL 


Reading down: the rest of the extras; author Bill DeMille, piping out a 

new play; brother Cecil, directing from a tree; back of him, a panel flash 

of Margery Daw. Below, left, Miss Doro’s tires. Going to the Sunset 

Boulevard addition, Wally Reid and Anita King are seen peeping over the 

wall at Cleo Ridgley, cowgirling for the camera. It’s a great likeness of 
Miss Ridgley’s horse. 
























Joy-Riders of the Theatre 


WHAT THE MANUFACTURERS SAY ABOUT 
FILM RACING, A CURRENT EPIDEMIC 


By K. Owen 


ILL isn’t a ve,y high-brow name, is it? 
Nevertheless my friend Bill has a forehead so lofty that I wonder 
how he happened to be born without snowy hair. 

Until I subpoenaed him to a photoplay of the highest order recently, Bill 
hated motion pictures. Since then he hasn’t hated the pictures ; he has merely 
ridiculed them. My excellent entertainment turned out to be a jumping-jack 
show. Here’s the why: 

The operator, says his controlling exhibitor, had a 10:58 date with friend 
girl, while the controlling exhibitor had an 8-reel programme and a lot of 
announcements. Everything proceeded at schedule speed until the lad cut 
into the five-reeler for the finale. My friend and I had entered a moment 
before. Just then, too, Romeo Operator glanced at his watch. Not for 
nothing had he pitched for the Crank Turners in their memorable 11-inning 
game with the Ushers! His wound-up arm began to unwind, and as it twirled 
in tremendous drives around the curves and appalling bursts of speed on the 
stretches, my perfectly good photoplay spattered against the screen and re- 
bounded to our eyes in galvanized fragments of heads, arms, legs, bodies, 
scenery, motors, furniture, sky, ocean and mechanical impedimenta which 
made us almost tumble from our seats in sheer dizziness. 

My friend the unbeliever said nothing until we reached the sidewalk. Then 
he suddenly clasped my hand with a warmth and fervor which were suspicious. 

“Thanks for the treat!” he exclaimed. ‘I had expected to be merely bored. 
I didn’t look for an indoor joy-ride. I had all the sensations of falling over a 
cliff in a Ford, and being pinched by a speed-cop at the bottom!” 

Bil] hasn’t been among the leaping shadows since. ‘Thoroughly outraged, 
I’ve been asking the picture manufacturers what may, or may not, be done 
to stop picture racing, an evil existing mainly in cheap, poorly-run theatres, 
but which once in awhile pokes its sinisterly rapid head among the seats that 
retail at a quarter or a half a dollar. 

Every manufacturer of consequence has answered the long-sufferer’s appeal, 
and their comments are of extraordinary interest. 
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First of all came the reply of Nicholas Power, probably the world’s fore- 
most manufacturer of projection machines. Says Mr. Power: 

“Films are supposed to be universally taken at the rate of 16 pictures to 
the second. The trouble in projection does not come through ignorance on 
the part of operators as to what is the proper speed, but from the willingness 
of some exhibitors to totally disregard the merits of the picture to serve the 
ulterior purpose of finishing the show in as little time as possible. 

“T do think that programmes are too crowded in the majority of cases. It is 
the tendency of 1ival theatres to locate too closely together which causes 
neighborhood competition. The aim of this neighborhood competition is to 
beat the other fellow’s show. For instance, if the theatre on ‘C’ street has a 
seven-reel show, the competitor on ‘D’ street will give a nine-reel show and 
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‘race’ the films through in the same amount of time in order to clear out his 
house to accommodate those waiting for an opportunity to enter for the next 
show. With two evening performances the time of exhibition of complete 
programmes is limited in a very peculiar way: the beginning of the first must 
not interfere with the dinner hour of the patrons, and the first show with a 
very long programme must end at approximately the same time that the com- 
peting house ends with the shorter programme, in order that the house will be 
filled for the second show also. 

“Tt is mechanically possible, but I do not believe it would be practical, to 
manufacture films which could not be run faster than a predetermined speed. 
It is not only possible but practical to manufacture a projector which could 
not be operated beyond a certain speed. ‘This speed would, of course, have 
to be the maximum speed on which any film show would be run. But I do not 
believe that a construction of this sort would meet favor with the exhibitors. 

“In the last analysis, public demand will control this situation.” 
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Here is a very pertinent observation from Jesse L. Lasky: ‘Probably in 
no other branch of the industry does the personal element figure so promi- 
nently as in exhibition. The work of months in the production of a photo- 
play, sincere and artistic thought and effort, may be swept into an incoherent 
mass by imperfect projection. I do not consider it possible to establish uni- 
versally and insist upon a projection speed which would be marked in each 
instance upon the reel, because mechanical equipment is not standard. I am 
rather of the opinion that inexperience and ignorance on the part of the 
operator, and lack of discipline on the part of the house manager are more 
likely to be the causes of ‘film racing’ than a deliberate desire to save three or 
four minutes on a five-reel film. People will go earlier and stay longer to see 
a heavy programme, provided they get the opportunity. When The Strand 
theatre of New York presented ‘Carmen,’ they gave a supporting programme 
to their feature, but they allowed for the additional time by opening the 
house at 10 in the morning and remaining open until after midnight. More 
than 144,000 persons saw ‘Carmen’ there the first week.” 

William Wright, vice-president of Kalem, says: ‘On numerous occasions 
we have remonstrated with exhibitors, and from their attitude I am led to 
believe that a certain class of theatre-owners consider that they must give 
their patrons a certain number of pictures—that quantity is the sole desire, 
even if it becomes necessary to grind films out like sausages in order to make 
good.” 

Mr. Wright makes an exceptionally good observation when he remarks: 
‘““Many theatre owners appear to believe that a comedy may be run through 
the projecting machine several minutes faster than a dramatic picture and 
still give satisfaction. They forget that the director and players had already 
speeded the action up to comedy tempo, and that further ‘racing’ in the theatre 
must result in the loss of characterization and all artistic ‘bits.’ ” 

Adolph Zukor, president of The Famous Players, suggests: ‘These im- 
provements in projection should be recommended to every individual exhibitor, 
and to exhibitors collectively through such agencies as their municipal, state 
and national leagues. The fact that programmes are crowded is no excuse for 
racing projection, as any public, intelligent or otherwise, will undoubtedly 
prefer fewer reels operated in such a manner that their full value can be 
appreciated.” 

“Several months ago, 
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writes Thomas H. Ince, “I raved over this very 
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situation that PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE has taken up. I personally called on 
some of the managers, and in most cases was politely but firmly informed 
that the operators absolutely knew their business, and that they personally 
had been praised by their patrons for wonderful projection as well as for 
wonderful theatrical management. In our larger theatres, and in a great 
many of the smaller ones—those run by intelligent showmen—the projection 
is not only excellent, but at times well-nigh perfect. But I know this by 
first-hand observation: that there are not a few motion picture houses in 
which, on Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, the exhibitor instructs the operator 
to ‘get it over as soon as you can.’ Result, fresh nickels and dimes from an 
increased number of shows—an all-wrong policy meaning disaster to that par- 
ticular exhibitor in the end.” 

Here is an interesting observation by Mr. Ince: “If I have a scene in a story 
in which I want tempo and action increased I photograph it slower—twelve 
or even ten pictures to the second. Then, when projected at the normal rate of 
sixteen pictures to the second, I get exactly the fast action that I need.” 

David Wark Griffith says: “I believe that in most cases the exhibitor is 
mainly desirous of pleasing his patrons, and if he appears to be running his 
pictures too fast to suit some people, it is probable that his fast runs are made 
because his patrons like to take their pictures that way. So far as it is an evil, 
I believe it will naturally correct itself in time.” : 
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In the opinion of E. D. Horkheimer, of Balboa: “It’s the old story of 
merchandising. In the old days a glass of peanuts was sold for a nickel, and 
the glass in the seller’s hand looked like a fruit-jar, but the bottom was so 
thick that when its contents were turned into a bag the small boy found that 
he had about half as much as he had bargained for. The same old trick with 
new variations is played upon the innocent customer every day. It applies 
directly to the exhibition of pictures, and to those exhibitors who pretend to 
give a great deal in a very short time. Where the ‘slick’ exhibitor makes his 
mistake is in considering the patron a picture ignoramus. He’s not, by any 
means. He has learned a lot about pictures—he knows something of action, 
light effects, perspective, photography, properties, costuming, continuity ; 
pretty soon he’ll tell the manager of his favorite theatre what he knows about 
film racing. Then somebody will wake up!” 

Edwin Thanhouser believes that ‘This very serious fault could be obviated 
by turning the projectors by electric power. It would be a simple matter to 
make an adjustment of speed gears on the motors so that they could be readily 
employed in exhibiting all pictures properly. It would help, too, if the 
manager watched his screen, and insisted on his operator grinding at the 
proper speed.” 

From William Fox: “I believe it rests with the manager of the theatre as 
to whether he will give his films proper projection. I congratulate PHoTo- 
PLAY MAGAZINE on opening this discussion, and I sincerely trust it will win 
the co-operation of exhibitors throughout the country in its laudable cam- 
paign.” 

William A. Brady, George K. Spoor, Ira M. Lowry of Lubin’s, R. A. 
Rowland of Metro, aud Alexander Beyfuss of the California Motion Picture 
corporation express themselves firmly on exhibitorial responsibility. 

In fact, only two manufacturers declined to give this pertinent topic any 
consideration. 
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“Don’t Call it ‘Beauty 
and the Beast!’” 


By Jerome Beatty 


LADYS HULETTE swung around in her 

(; chair and dropped a powder puff into a 
box. 

“Look out for the paint!” she warned, and the 


interviewer crawled under a _ ladder, stepped 
cautiously past a man in overalls and reached a 














Panthus takes 
chair over in a neutral corner. a piano lesson. 
Miss Hulette was having her The knees on 
dressing room at the Thanhouser Pedy dnd 
studio redecorated. ‘There was just 
room in it for Miss Hulette, the 
interviewer, two painters, a paperhanger, two lad- 
ders, four buckets of paint, twenty or more cos- 
tumes and newspapers, covering the floor. 

Miss Hulette glanced around. 

‘““They’re so crowded,” she laughed, “that they 
had to take up the carpet in order to make room 
for the newspapers. Hadn’t we better go outside?” 

Miss Hulette was informed severely that this was 
a regular interview. Therefore, no matter what con- 
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dition the dressing room might be in, there 
was where it must take place. 

“T have come,” stated the visitor, “ to see 
the ugliest pup in the world.” 

The paperhanger looked up uneasily 
until he was sure that the remark was not 


personal. 
“Here he is,” Miss Hulette said. She 
whistled. Out of a pile of papers in one 


corner poked a hairy little nose, followed by 
blinking black eyes and two sharp ears. 

“That’s  Panthus,” explained Miss 
‘Hulette. 

Not until Panthus laboriously extricated 
himself from his couch was it possible to 
believe her. He didn’t look like a dog. A 
person uninformed would have said he was 
a hopeful muskrat, disappointed in love, 
who was afraid the entire world had turned 
against him but who was anxious to be con- 
vinced that he was wrong. 

Panthus pricked up his ears, waiting. 

“Do you like moving picture work?” the 
interviewer asked him. 

Now here is where most interviewers 
would try to make you believe that Panthus 
talked back, conversing intelligently upon 
the advance of the film drama and stating 
his views regarding the present demand for 
good scenarios. 

As a matter of fact Panthus spoke no 
English. 

“Woof!” he answered and having thus 
bared his inmost thoughts he leaped into 
Miss Hulette’s lap and stared impudently 
at the visitor. 

Panthus was obtained as a result of Miss 


Pork Versus Art 


Hulette’s appeal for the ugliest pup in the 
world. She needed him to use in ‘‘Prudence 
the Pirate.” 

The appeal was successful. She received 
eleven pups and more than fifty photographs 
of uncomely canines and when Panthus 
appeared there was no doubt as to his qual- 
ifications. 

He was brought to the Thanhouser 
studios by the New Rochelle dog catcher 
and it is with no little pride that the 
citizens of New Rochelle boast of the fact 
that the winner lives in their town. 

Panthus didn’t like studio life at first. 
After he had appeared in several scenes, 
one day he disappeared. A wide search was 
instituted, for if Panthus disappeared all the 
scenes in which he had appeared would have 
to be taken over again—when a substitute 
was obtained. 

A search was made of the studio. He 
wasn’t in his silk-lined basket in the dress- 
ing room selected for him. His pork chop 
lunch was untouched. He was gone. 

Late in the afternoon Panthus was found. 
Like Huck Finn, he hadn’t liked luxury. He 
was captured in an alley trying to pry the 
lid off a garbage can. 

Now, however, he has*become inured to 
a better life. Everybody around the Than- 
houser studios pampers him. 

As the interviewer was leaving, some- 
body suggested, “Call your story ‘Beauty 
and the Beast,’ that would be a good title.” 

“No!” cried a chorus of the ugliest pup’s 
loyal friends. ‘Panthus is no beast!’’ 

So be it. 


HE residents of our small town 
Must be the slowest of the slow ; 
We have the grandest Postoffice, 


But not a single picture show! 


We sent our Congressman this wire 
In desperation, yesterday: 


“Please take back your Postoffice, 
And build a House of Photoplay!” 


James G. Gable. 











FARMER WHITE DOESN’T ALWAYS WORK 





Having pitched several tons of hay, fed the horses, milked the cows, sheared the sheep, oiled the reaper, 
harvested the pumpkins, plowed the corn, hoed the watermelons and mended the windmill, 
Farmer Pearl reads her favorite periodical while breakfast is cooling. 
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Gloria of the Romance 


The heroine of what is probably the most widely ‘‘read’’ film serial ever 
produced, Billie Burke, charming actress of stage and screen, has acquired 
a following that is remarkable for its large size and extreme loyalty. ‘‘They 
flock to ‘Gloria’s Romance’ weekly as they do to church’ declared a film 
reviewer recently, ‘‘and the missing of an episode is regarded as a bereavement.’’ 
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SMASHING, thrilling photoplay 
without a murder, a cliff, a railway 


collision, a fight, a motor-chase or 
divorce-court material! It can’t be done? 
Yes, it can. “Jaffery” is the answer. 

‘‘Jaffery” is as perfect and exquisite a bit 
of architecture as any photoplay manu- 
factory ever turned out. 
tion of what may be done with a story 
completely devoid of melodrama to sustain 
interest, snare suspense, and give every 
beholder a vital interest in each character 
it is all alone. It may have successors ; it 
has no predecessors. 

Your old friend William J. Locke wrote 
the book; one Anthony Kelly made a sce- 
nario from it, George Irving produced it 
for the Frohman Amusement Corporation, 
and it is released by International. 

See how undramatic a simple recount of 
the incidents sounds: Jaffery, globe-trotter, 
war-correspondent and grizzled bachelor, 
is one of a group of English gentry friends. 
The others are polite stay-at-homes. With 
a companion, Jaffery tramps the war- 
seared Balkan mountains. Here he finds 





an annihilated camp, and the only living 
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Bessie Eyton and 
Thomas 


in “ The Crisis.” 
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As a demonstra- 
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thing a dash of bandits had left: 


Liosha, 
daughter of an Albanian chief. He takes 
Liosha with him—switch-back to England, 
please. Hilary, of the friends, has just 
completed a novel of which no one knows 
anything. It is called “The Diamond 
Gate.” Hilary dies, bequeathing his 
manuscripts as a sacred trust to Adrian. 
Adrian, ardently wooing Doria, is told by 
Doria’s papa that he must accomplish 
something before he can claim the young 
woman’s hand. Adrian falls for the temp- 
tation he carries about in his pocket, meta- 
phorically speaking; he publishes ‘The 
Diamond Gate” as his own work, and leaps 
into fame. Back to the Eastern fight- 
arena: Liosha, taught English by Jaffery 
and his traveling companion, has married 
the companion—who dies of mountain 
fever. Jaffery brings his adorable charge, 
fully as useful as a fifth wheel, to Eng- 
} nd, puts her in a boarding-house, while, 
he (Jaffery) is fearfully smitten by the 
charms of Adrian’s fiancée, Doria. Asked 
to produce a second masterpiece, Adrian 
can’t do it, and dies writhing in a mess of 
conscience, confiding /is secret to Jaffery. 
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Madge Evans (left) Holbrook Blinn and Ethel Clayton, 


in “‘ Husband and Wife.” 


Little Liosha, whom you have seen grow- 
ing up like a dark passion-flower all this 
while, is just crazy about her guardian, 
and he continues mooning over Doria, now 
keeping a memory-tryst with her meanly 
dishonest husband. To make Doria 
happy, Jaffery writes a novel of his own 
and has it published as the work Adrian 
was preparing at death. And Doria 
finally refuses him. Liosha, lonely kid, 
has taken up with a Scotch vaudevillian 
encumbered with a wife and four like- 
nesses. ‘To rescue her, Jaffery takes her on 
a sea-voyage as cabin boy; and when he 
returns Doria knows the truth: he no 
lenger loves Doria, and he does love 
Liosha, who has always. loved him! 
There you are; seemingly, not even a 
director of serials could put quick breath- 
ing into this. 

In the first place, wonderful discretion 
has been used in the jumps of continuity. 
Here is a book of great spaces, to be turned 
into. an hour’s drama. With ‘unerring 
surety, the scenarioist has picked just 
enough of each episode, and has bridged 
from situation to situation with strands 
of invisible steel. On this point ~alone 

















this work deserves the minute - at- 
tention of every would-be photoplay- 
wright. 
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Next, the director has had the good 


sense to play upon simple emotions with- 


out making them complex. For 
instance, the intense love of 
Jaffery for Doria has been suffi- 
cient unto itself, without drag- 
ging in any of the wild vagaries 
of material excitement or un- 
speakable coincidence gener- 
ally employed to throw a 
\ pair of quivering but hes- 
itant lovers into each 
other’s grab. Jaffery’s flash 
of passion, in which he 
crushes Doria to his breast 
and paints her face and throat 
scarlet with unwanted kisses, 
could be an ultra-violet moment 
in any cave-man love story. 
Or consider the slimly beau- 
tiful Liosha, when the man 
she loves is perilled among 
shifting cargo in a ship’s 
hold. Off goes her civiliza- 
tion with most of her 
clothes, and in the murk her 
white shoulders cut and bruised by flying 
boxes, she stands once more the devoted 
barbarian, glorious and thrilling. 

Mr. Locke’s lines, always very easy on 
the eyes, have been admirably culled. If 
you've seen this piece you won't for- 
get Liosha’s adorable plight with her 
feathered pets—‘‘Why can’t I keep chick- 
ens in the Savoy? It’s a perfectly good 
hotei !” 

The centerpiece of this charmingly pic- 
tured tale is C. Aubrey Smith, in the name 
part. Smith, who distinguished himself 
in the “Builder of Bridges,” is a sort of 
furry gentleman—the product of some 
malevolent fairy who cast the soul of 
Prince Charming into an ogre’s hide. He 
wields with equal facility both parts of 
his dual being. 

If I did tatting and fancy work, I 
would say that Florence Deshon is 
positively darling as Liosha. Since I 
tat very rottenly, I’ll think it, but I won't 
say it. In the crooning of tin-pan alley, 
this Balkan baby is a doggone dangerous 
girl. 

Eleanor Woodruff provides somewhat 
ordinary leading woman’s support as 
Doria, Paul Doucet is rather original as 
Adrian, and the rest of the cast is con- 
ventionally acceptable. 
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HE Fine Arts studio has a greater 

aptitude than any other photodramatic 
establishment for sociological studies. In 
reality, big things are the little things of 
life, and little things make the big things. 
In the same class as ‘‘Acquitted” is ‘““The 
Little Liar,’ a play by Anita Loos about 
a small girl unfortunate enough to have 
an Arcadian imagination born in a back 
alley. So far removed is this piece from 
the ordinary celluloid novel that one New 
York critic pronounced it “silly, intermin- 
able twaddle.” Really, here’s a sermon 
for thoughtless parents such as you'll find 
between few covers. 

Maggie, it is true, isn’t much of a 
hand for general housework, hustling beer 
for her old man or serving soup for the 
land “lady” to whom she is bound out. 
But she can invent the most beautiful 
stories for the delectation of the tenement 
children! In fact, her imagination is tire- 
less as the wings of a _ (picturebook) 
angel, and every little thing that ever 
happened to her was a romance. Has she 
a new hair-ribbon? Some uncrowned 
prince presented it to her. Does 
she chance upon a 
picture of disaster? 

She was there—just 

escaped with her life! 

Is there a lovely story in- 
volving heroines and villains? The 
prominent persons were her relatives. 

Of course the tenement women, bodies 
and souls scented by too much yellow 
soap or no soap at all, are scarcely in 
sympathy with this little soaring Sappho. 
She is not a little dreamer. She is a 
plain little liar. With her penchant for 
endowing conventional personalities with 
Arthurian attributes, she makes a floor- 
walker who soups and sleeps at her 
boarding-house a Rudolph Rassendyl in 
disguise. His woman, a_ shoplifter, 
secretes the laces which they have jointly 
stolen under Maggie’s attic mattress. 
And there the plain-clothes men find the 
imaginary queen, dolling herself in the 
stolen gauds in a perfect frenzy of pre- 
tense. She finds almost as few 
believers in her dreams in jail as she 
did in the streets, and, taking the 
advice and the dope of a despairing 
regular, she swallows her ticket to the 
shining fields of eternal romance, leaving 
a scrawled “obit” which is proclaimed 


incipient literature. They give her a nice 
funeral, a lot of flowers, and everyone says 
the loveliest things. 

The peculiar poignancy of Mae Marsh 
is employed in an absolute vitalization of 
the queer little Maggie, and throughout 
this play, there is an astonishing amount 
of clever character work. Reality rules, 
and the death of the forlorn one became 
high tragedy because it was utterly devoid 
of sentiment. ‘There were neither tears 
nor mushing. Maggie died like a little 
cast-off animal, and everyone took her 
departure 
as a 
matter 


C. Aubrey Smith and 
Florence Deshon, in 


“‘Jaffery.”’ 
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of course—hence the scene’s shudder- 
ful power. 

I imagine the Eastern critic who called 
this piece silly twaddle was angry at the 
author for getting his lachrymal goat. 
She had mine, from horns to hoofs, 


MARGARET TURNBULL’S adapta- 

tion of Alessandro de Janelli’s story, 
“The Victory of Conscience,” is as pure a 
touch of genuine romance—romance of the 
French school, passion-and-hearts a la 
1840—as the screen has ever reflected. 
The story has all the sword-hilt ring of 
renunciation and till-death devotion that 
characterized the literary flower of the 
past mid-Century. . The old boys who had 
to make novels without typewriters had a 
knack of gaining extreme passion and 
utter purity at one and the same time. 
We don’t often do that nowadays; more 
often we get an anemic ghost of passion 
combined with purity which is sewerlike. 
“The Victory of Conscience’ belongs to 


the older, whiter, if perhaps less realistic , 


day. 
Rosette Burgod, little dancer at a 
French country inn, is virtually kid- 


naped by Louis, a Paris gentleman. Tak- 
ing her ultimate gift without returning 
anything more than a passing fancy, Louis 
is set upon and almost slain by Rosette’s 
rustic lover. Recovering, he vows his life 
to the church, and, as a priest, determines 
Ado'ph 
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in “The Reward of Playing a picturesque character role. 
Patience.’’ 
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to rescue the girl he ruined, and who, since 
her moral destruction, has risen to fame, 
luxury, and other rewards of wickedness. 
She adores him, and virtually her adoration 
makes her turn to the sisterhood. In the 
present war both are slain, and, presum- 
ably, unite in Elysian fields.- Here is the 
best-beloved Gallic theme—a theme which, 
by the way, is perfectly good psychology, 
for it makes great drama on the close rela- 
tionship of the sex and religious instincts. 
The highest expression of this motif in 
modern literature is ‘“Thais,’” where, in- 
deed, it runs its ultimate course of sanc- 
timonious cardinal. 

This play is positively thrilling till its 
last half-reel is reached. ‘Then the honest 
sugar becomes chemical saccharine, and the 
fine corn-syrup finish gums up much of 
what has gone before. However, the 
bulk of the piece is so vivid that the weak 
finale does not materially mar it when 
viewed as a whole. 

Of course Miss Turnbull and M. Janelli 
had a wonderful assistant, in the presenta- 
tion of their doctrines, in the renowned 
Lou-Tellegen. Miss Farrar’s husband 
throws himself into these grandiloquent 
periods with infinitely moré fervor than a 
mere American—plus a sense of humor— 
could command, and the result is always 
convincing. Cleo Ridgley responds aptly 
and adeptly as Rosette, the courtesan who 
becomes a nun. 

Also in the their-husbands club is 
Dexter, the Doro spouse, 


MONG numerous World misfits, 
branded ‘“‘Brady-Made,” one play 
shines like a good deed in a naughty 
universe. This filmed blessing is 
“Husband and Wife,” in theme 
not at all original, but humanly 
wrought out, carefully and 
logically executed, captivat- 
ingly captioned, and_ pre- 
sented, as a whole, in 
thoroughly _ convinc- 
ing style. Charles Ken- 
yon, who wrote “Kin- 
dling,” Margaret Illington’s 
one real stage triumph, 
typed “Husband and 
Wife.” 
Last year I didn’t 
think much of Barry 








A scene from 
“The Footlights 
of Fate.’’ 
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O’Neil as a director. Then some one told 
me that he left a former service because 
the cutters did such devilish deeds with 
his pictures. I began to wonder... .? 
The excellence of ‘‘Husband and Wife,” 
over which swung his marshal’s baton, con- 
vinces me that those cutters threw a lot 
of mud on his reputation. 

“Husband and Wife” simmers in essence 
to our old friend the bank cashier, pilfer- 
ing for his queen-style spouse. There is 
the wife’s friend, and the reconciling 
finish. This sounds novel as an ear of 
corn, doesn’t it? But as Mr. Pollock has 
shown you, there aren’t any really original 
themes left in the world. Mr. Pollock 
insists that the stage is the only platform 
upon which clever variations of the old 
ones may be eternally demonstrated. Mr. 
Kenyon, Mr. O’Neil and Mr. Brady’s 
actors prove that Mr. Pollock is wrong: 
that on the two-dimension theatre there is 
as much chance for endless variety as any- 
where else. 

The finish of this play: after the bank 





examiner and the wife’s friend have con- 
spired to jointly rescue the husband from 
his financial swamp the bank examiner is 
bowed out by the Japanese servant. As 
he goes he says to the brown boy: “Well, 





Kamura,—is every little thing all right?” 
And Kamura, glancing into the room 


where Mr. and Mrs. are reorganizing, says 
with measured emphasis: “Yes, sir, every 
little thing is all right!” Quick dia- 
phragm fadeaway. 

The vivid reality of the situations is 


enhanced by a magnificent cast. Hol- 
brook Blinn plays the husband, Ethel 
Clayton his wife, Montagu Love—remem- 





ber him in ‘‘Hearts-in Exile’ ?—the wife’s 
friend, and Emmett Corrigan, the bank 
examiner. Small parts were confided to 
Gerda Holmes, Dion Titheradge and little 
Madge Evans. Here truly is a star cast 
in a worthy play. 


N the realistic depiction of a place, a 
period or a_ sectional episode Colin 
Campbell has few peers. Mr. Campbell 








Alaska, 


and 


can make you believe in his 
in his next play convince you that he has 
spent all his life in C entral America. 


When it came to “The Crisis,” a multi- 
reeler from Winston Churchill’s novel, Mr. 
Campbell was once more at home. ‘The 
new photoplay is not as big an achieve- 
ment in some ways as either “The Spoilers” 
or “The Ne’er-do-Well,” but it is good 


drama, a convincing love-story, and suffi- 
ciently correct, broad and intelligent to 


deserve a place in a permanent library of 
photo-fiction. 

Churchill’s three related novels, ‘‘Rich- 
ard Carvel,” “The Crossing,” and “The 
Crisis,”’ took descendant members of the 
same family from the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Mississippi river, in three epochs of 
American history. 

Selig is the most ardent of all manu- 
facturers for real location. He does not 
believe that the earth from Jaffa to Joplin 

can be materialized successfully in Holly- 
wood. Accordingly, his “Crisis” aggrega- 
tion ‘went up and down the Mississippi, 
and the thrills of Civil war times were 
reproduced in original scenes. Vicksburg is 
the real Vicksburg through and through. 

Thomas Santschi rises to heroism as 
Stephen Brice. Mr. Santschi has little of 
romance to proclaim him a leading man, 
but he makes up, partially, for this lack 
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scene from 






















by a deal of strength and honesty. 
Bessie Eyton, as Virginia Carvel, has 


“God's never seemed so beautiful, so flower- 
Half-Acre.” like in grace, and so apt in her 


adaptation to the manners and attire 
of a gone half-century. George 
Fawcett, as Silas Whipple, the abo- 
lition judge, has never given a finer 
screen depiction. Matt Snyder, a 
remarkable old man, eighty-two 
years of age, gives virile life 
to the lovable, forceful Col. 


Carvell. He has perhaps 
the . longest single part 
(should ‘appearance’ be 


the movie word?) in the 
drama. Eliphalet Hopper, 
a singularly sly scoundrel as 
Churchill displayed him, be- 
comes a small-time vil- 


lain in the picture. 
Sam Drane is astound- 
ingly like Lincoln in 


appearance and gesture, 

and has more to do than 
any pictorial Lincoln who has ever been 
reincarnated. And Mr. Drane died, a few 
weeks ago, without beholding a foot of his 
visual impersonation. 

Too many excellencies of detail in 
domestic situations, characteristic of Camp- 
bell’s artistic efficiency, exist for comment 
here. The battle scenes, thanks to our 
Ince-Grifith magnitudes of the past 
twelvemonth, alone seem tawdrily ineffi- 
cient. 


ONTE KATTERJOHN’S drama, 

“The Patriot,” just missed greatness. 
As it was, it stands a unique, touching and 
timely film document, particularly perti- 
nent when applied to our relations with a 
border state. 

Bob Wiley, faithful soldier of the 
United States, has his mining claim mud- 
died in the murk and fog with which 
Washington sees fit to surround many of 
its dealings with private citizens, and, not 
being as sharp as the unpatriotic sharpers 
who propose to jump his rights, loses his 
property. Does the government he served 
protect him? Not at all. When he gets 


back to the desert country he finds that 
after eviction his little boy, the only warm 
human touch he had with the world, has 
died crying for his father, and has been 
buried by a faithful old Indian. 


Heart- 
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broken, the soldier slowly begins to hate 
the stripes and stars, and, in the end, sells 
out to one Pancho Zapilla, a thinly dis- 
guised Villa-character just across. the 
border. How even recognition by his old 
commander in the Philippines fails to 
retrieve him from intended treachery—and 
how he is rewon to manhood and honor by 
the faith of a lonely little boy like his own 
lost child fills up the whirlwind final reel. 
Here is a story of power and suspense, 
brimming with realisms which might be 
called newspaperisms, quite sufficient in 
sentiment though entirely devoid of sex- 
interest. 

William S. Hart plays Bob Wiley as no 
one else could, and little George Stone is 
so touching as the forlorn and fated child 
that the man who can watch his reflected 
impersonation dry-eyed may be suspicioned 
a defective. When Bob Wiley, returning 
from his fruitless trip to Washington, 
paused to buy a big wooden duck for the 
little fellow of whose death he could not 
know, I found that my Adam’s apple was 
about the size of an ostrich egg. 


novel, 
“Joan Thursday,” rather stupidly re- 
named ‘The Footlights of Fate,” suffices 
to reintroduce Marc McDermott in big 
plays. 
Singular are the portions of an artist. 
McDermott is one of the 
finest, subtlest character 
makers the silver sheet 
has ever revealed. In 
the force and spiritual- 
ity of his best parts only 
Henry Walthall has ap- 
proached him. Yet, like 
Mary Fuller, the past 
two years have found 
him empty of achieve- 
ment. In his case, it 
appears to have been 
wholly due to surround- 
ings. He has not been 
often put in the way of 
good stories, or with 
directors of sufficient 
calibre to exploit him. 
“The Footlights of 
Fate” begins as a piece 
worthy of the best Vita- 
graph tradition—but it 
ends tawdrily, spoiled 
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rather in direction than in story—unleés 
we accept some flat moments and an unin- 
spired finish on the part of the author. 
Naomi Childers is seen with Mr. 
McDermott, and though “The Footlights 
of Fate” as a whole disappoints, there are 
several really splendid scenes — finely 
evolved by the dramatist, superbly handled 
by the director, magnificently performed 
by Mr. McDermott and Miss Childers. 


RIANGLE still seems to be a triangle, 

though two of ifs sides ‘are badly 
sprung. Ince alone is holding up the full 
productive repute of this three-way play- 
maker. : 

Beside “The Patriot,” Ince’s Culver 
City crucible has given forth half a dozen 
recent vehicles which are out of the ordi- 
nary. Among these is “The Wolf 
Woman,” a vampire piece morbid in plot 
but startling in its climaxes and brilliant 
in acting and staging. Louise Glaum is 
the cankerous female, of course, and 
Charles Ray and Howard Hickman are 
her masculine setting. “The Jungle 
Child” exhibits Hickman and Dalton. It 
is a novelty, though not much of a drama. 
“Home,” with Bessie Barriscale, is a solid, 
entertaining comedy of city life. “Lieut. 
Danny, U. S. A.,” presents William Des- 
mond and Enid Markey. A pair of un- 
usual plays are “The Dawnmaker,” with 


Helen 
Holmes, 
in a scene 
from “‘ The 
Diamond 
Runners.”’ 
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William S. Hart, and ‘Plain Jane,” plus 
Bessie the Bonnie and Wonder-Boy Ray. 

An occasional sensation like ‘Little 
Liar” does not make up for a long series 
of dull, insipid plays, when those plays 
issue from a studio with the Fine Arts tra- 
ditions and the supervision of the most 
famous shadow-sculptor in the world. 
Last month we had occasion to regret 
“Pillars of Society,’’ an Ibsen piece which 
in its photography had seven fathoms of 
plot and about half an inch of character- 
ization. How much more unworthy is a 
trifle like ‘‘Hell-to-Pay Austin,’’ employ- 
ing the talents of Wilfred Lucas and 
Bessie Love. Or “Gretchen the Green- 
horn,” a true Keystone plot treated 
seriously. 

Fine Arts recks little the loss of its high- 
calibre directors. W. Christy Cabanne, 
who made the early Fairbanks pictures, 
has gone to Metro. John. Emerson is 
directing the new Mary Pickford company, 
and the Franklin Brothers of “Kid Plays” 
fame have been annexed by Fox. 

Keystone seems completely in eclipse. 
Since “His First False Step” I have not 
seen a Keystone comedy worthy the brand. 
There is a lack, here, not only of the 
vigorous old direction, but of the esprit du 
corps which has always distinguished the 
Edendale burlesquers. Louise Fazenda, 
the comic Venus, and Charles Murray, 
reliable wheel-horse of the Sennett old 
guard, alone remain to bolster up a fabric 
of somnolent glory. 

The answer, of course, is the unrest and 
upheaval that ails the whole photoplay 
business on its financial side. You cannot 
expect a mill to grind out XX XX flour in 


the midst of an earthquake and fire. 
ME TRO plays, despite a now-and-then 

piece of preposterousness, are on a 
steady up-grade. 

Have you seen “The Pretenders”? It is 
a detective comedy by Channing Pollock 
and Rennold Wolf, produced by Rolfe, 
starring Emmy Wehlen, who is really a 
stronger argument for the Teutonic cause 
than the Kaiser’s Brandenburgers. 

With a socially scheming mother, a 
merry and conniving father, a very real 
daughter, an adventurer posing as a 
nobleman, and a nobleman merrily making 
his living as a chauffeur, the cocktail of 
mixed personalities begins to shake. 


Magazine 


Paul Gordon does excellent work as the 
young nobleman who chauffs for his cakes 
and hay. 

“God’s Half Acre,” another pleasing 
Metro play, seems wrongly named. Is it 
possible that the High Grand Entitler in 
Rowland’s offices doesn’t know what this 
old expression means? Anyway, here’s 
Mabel Taliaferro, whose ability to play the 
beloved waif girl is second only to Mae 
Marsh’s. 


T The Famous Players ‘“lhe Reward of 
Patience,” a sweet little commonplace 
of Quaker customs, modern evils and eter- 
nal love, is made notable by the return of 
Lottie Pickford’s passionate dark beauty to 
screens which have long been pale for lack 
of it. Louise Huff plays the role opposite 
Miss Pickford. 


ASKY has produced a number 

usual plays recently. 

One of these is “Public Opinion,” a very 
clever study of men’s minds and the con- 
ventional pumpkin-headed jury which 
“lets off’ a woman on trial for murder. 
Though the woman is innocent, material 
evidence is against her, and the male jury’s 
traditional chivalry to the pretty thing is 
followed by social ostracism almost more 
terrible than capital punishment—an isola- 
tion which continues until a highly conven- 
tional dying confession at once clears the 
air and the lady’s name. The genuine 
thought in this play is shown in its pro- 
cedure, for main dramatic effect, beyond 
the end of a murder trial, and a conclusive 
exhibition of the effect of silent public con- 
demnation. Blanche Sweet, very well sup- 
ported, is the principal performer. 

“The Honorable Friend,” a story of the 
Japanese in America, with Sessue Haya- 
kawa and Tsuru Aoki, makes good eye- 
reading for those who like their screen 
meat of unusual flavor. 


of un- 


MeRosco's shipping clerk nailed up 
two unusually good films for Eastern 
expressage last month. 


One of these, “The Parson of Pana- 
mint,” had the advantage of Peter B. 
Kyne’s_ stalwart authorship. Dustin 
Farnum, as the fighting minister, led the 
exercises, while the scheme of the novel, 
and its characterizations, were very well 
preserved. 
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Vivian Martin, in ‘““The Stronger Love,” 
a somewhat conventional Southern feud 
play, triumphed by an appealing imper- 
sonation, clever direction, and generally 
excellent support. 


OUR great humorists have invariably 
immortalized themselves by seizing 
upon the lowly traits of our native life. 
We have produced few who can fresco, but 
many who can whitewash. When Mark 
Twain, penning his idylls of boyhood, 
looked about for America’s representative 
in the fluid pigments, did he write of a 
frescoer—an unsung Whistler, or some 
Spoon river Corot? He did not. He 
wrote about a boy, a pail of whitewash, and 
several other boys, all (for a moment) 
anxious to be great artists, leaving imper- 
ishable splashes on the board fence. 

So, we have known right along that some 
day a genius would take our liquid folk 
music, the eating of soup and watermelon, 
right up to the Olympus of natural per- 
formances. ‘The omnipotent Mr. Chaplin 
has done this in ‘“The Count.” True, he 


has spun many a supernal melody from 
cascading consomme, but these Campbell- 
can preludes, compared to his reckless 
emotion with the seedy salmon of 
vegetables, are as pencil-sketches beside a 
Meissonier battle-painting. When the 
emerald rind closes ecstatically behind Mr. 
Chaplin’s ears you feel that table accom- 
plishments can offer you no more. Even 
an orgy of toothpicks in a psychopathic 
dining-hall could not compare. 

La belle Purviance is the lustrous lily 
springing from this rich edible soil. Glad 
to see you back, Edna. Folks well? 

“The Count” has some unnecessary vul- 
garisms, which may be forgotten even if 
not excused in the melon melange. 


“The Diamond Runners,” a Hawaiian 
melodrama glorified by the perennial 
beauty of Helen Holmes, is a winning 
Mutual offering. 


I believe ‘“‘Gloria’s Romance,” as at pres- 
ent plotted in a perfect circle, could, like 
Tennyson’s generally well-known brook, go 
on forever. 


The Lonely Girl at the Picture Show 
BY GORDON SEAGROVE 


HE sits alone like a soul apart, 
And the world grows bright to her 


poor tired eyes, 


For it gives its best to a starving heart 
Which lives at night and at dawning 


dies ; 


The sweetheart’s troth and the long em- 


brace ; 


And men who die that a love may live; 
The trickster mean, with a scar cut face, 
And the ugly thrusts that his knife can 


give ; 


The plots and plans of ancient land 
Where the Nile crawls on by the tombs 


of queens, 


And white limbed slaves win a monarch’s 


hand 


By fair or foul—or other—means ; 
All pass her eyes, and for the night 
She knows the love that a queen would 


know 


As she sits alone, so small, so slight... . 
The lonely girl in the picture show. 
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The Girl on the Cover 


At Left: “In 
Kingdom.’”’ 









AN OPEN LETTER TO HER 
NEWLY ACQUIRED HUSBAND 


To Mr. Friend Husband of Dot Kelly: 
( Sees | cox You are the 
first man I ever heard of that could 
make Dot Kelly keep an engage- 
ment. 

Understand me, please. I have had sev- 
eral engagements with Dorothy, but, of 
course, they were not like yours. Mine 
were arranged by mere press agents around 
the Vitagr aph plant in F latbush, and if you 
haven’t found it out already, old top, let 
me introduce you to an important fact— 
Dorothy has been raised a pet. If the press 
agent said, “Miss Kelly, a handsome and 
distinguished representative of PHOTOPLAY 
will be here next Somethingday to get an 
interview and photographs, it is quite im- 
portant that you be here,” why 
then Miss Dorothy would 
say, “Cer- tumly,” and forget 






the Secret 
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all about it. Then the press 
agent would apologize to 
everybody, including Misse Dot, 
and try again. 

I’ll never forget the time I 
first met her. It was the hottest 
day in the summer of 1915, and 
Dorothy was so overcome by the 
heat that she forgot herself and 











And isn’t she 
the cutest ‘‘boy.’’ 


; reported for 

3 work. I caught 

her just as she 

came to, and had started back for Brook- 

lyn, and interviewed her on the L, and had 
an ice cream soda each at Huyler’s. 

Our next meeting was a year later. 
Again I sought photographs—these which 
adorn the adjacent pages and the cover 
hereof. She had eluded me successfully 
for nearly a month. . 

It is because of these things, old dear, 


Miss Kelly in the 
back door of her 
own home. 


that I say “‘con- 
gratulations.” 
7 Any man who can 


: make Dot Kelly 
keep an engagement 
is Some Man. May 
you live happily ever 
after, and all that sort 
of rot, but remember she 
was raised a pet. 
Confidentially; 
RANDOLPH BARTLETT. 





OR the information of those 
who are uninformed, Miss Kelly 
never has been with any motion pic- 
ture company but the Vitagraph, and had. 
no previous stage experience. She is now 
about twenty-two and five-eighths’ years 
old. Her most recent pictures have been 
“The Law Decides,” “The Battle Cry of 
War,” and “The Scarlet Runner.” She 
was married the last week in August’ to 
Harvey Havenor, real estate* dealer of 
Brooklyn, who fell in love with;her screen 
pi¢ture, and found the original -even-more 
to.his liking. She will continue, with Vita- 
graph, for the present, at least. 





There Wally and Estelle would linger, pretending that this was their ancestral hall, and that they had 
been married—oh, years! 
cal (“Saving The Family Name,” opposite page) 





ERE is the record of a terrific battle 


between Love and Prejudice. 


Pre- 


judice wins and keeps on winning, until— 


“Saving the Family Name” 


By Clarie Marchand 


Produced by the Universal Film Co. 


HERE is a surviving ghost of 
puritanism throughout America which 


regards the stage as an abominable 
vocation. ‘This ghost sees the 


are pretty much like other men, struggling 
for their wives and homes, or themselves ; 
a few of them are very good, a few are 





stage woman evil and artful; the 
theatrical manager a compound 
of Nero and Satan; the stage 
man an unfailing nonentity of 
weak wickedness. Frequently 
this ghost inhabits houses whose 
inmates are fond of the theatre; 
he, or it, is a ghost not to be 
found in any particular attic, but 
which may be discovered under 
the roof-tree of ancient New 
Ienglander or immigrant of the 
preceding generation, in the 
mansion of the rich man or the 
place the poor man calls home. 
Why is this attitude peculiarly 
and = provincially American? 





very bad, and the great majority 
are neither very good nor very 
bad, but even as you and I. 
[stelle met a member of the 
great majority. He advanced 
her as he found she pleased his 
patrons. Once he collided with 
her, glowing and not burdened 
by very many clothes, in the 
wings. With a timid sort of 
roguishness he pinched her cheek 
and called her a “pretty baby.” 
His personal acquaintance went 
no further. Thereafter he 
passed very close to Estelle a 
great many times, and did not 
appear to see her at all. 

The same queer hypocritical 








There are many answers, from 

that distant echo of Massachusetts rigor to 
America’s mere insularity. Find your 
favorite guess and keep it; you will prob- 
ably be right as anyone else. 

None of these things occurred to Estelle 
Ryan, when it became necessary for her 
to make her own living or become a charge 
upon Queen’s County, State of New York. 
She was very young, and she had the 
figure, the enthusiasms, the vivacity, the 
beautiful skin and the jewelled eyes of 
youth. Why should she drudge in an 
office, or die slowly behind a counter, when, 
congenially employed for three hours each 
evening before a row of bright lamps, she 
could (when not rehearsing) make double 
the salary she could ever earn elsewhere? 
This is a sensible sort of self-question, and 
Estelle Ryan had no hesitancy in answer- 
ing it. She chose the stage. 

Theatrical managers are not the ogres 
whooping reformers paint them. They 


smugness which condemns the 
theatre and all who labor therein regards 
the stage as legitimate prey for that odd 
bird, the ‘man about town,” as long as he 
does not marry behind the footlights. 
When that freak disaster occurs all the 
Pharisees laugh save the Pharisees of the 
victim’s immediate family; his ladies 
weep and his male relatives curse. 

When Wally Dreislin began paying 
ardent attention to Estelle Ryan _ his 
mother and his aunts pretended not to 
know of his playhouse visits. His grand- 
father and his uncles laughed coarsely, and 
thought of their own early mornings in the 
wild oats field. 

In this connection let’s compare the 
lovers. FE stelle’s people were of Eastern 
Pennsylvania: plain, hard-working, church- 
going folk. When Estelle was eleven, 
her father got a position as head of the 
kitchenware department in Lacy’s great 
store. It was at no large advance in salary, 
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but it made him a city man, Estelle’s 
mother became a city “lady,” and Estelle 
went to school. But how it cost! Mother 
made her exit with pneumonia, after an 
illness of four days, when Estelle was six- 
teen. The next year her father, broken 
by disappointment, sorrowing for his wife, 
yearning for the old days in the country, 
died. At seventeen Estelle was penniless 
and alone. But she was young, strong, 
healthy, and in New York. Could she be 
really unhappy? 

As for Wally, his account is even shorter. 
His father, a remarkable Chicago lawyer, 
married the daughter of Cornelius Van 
Sant, descendant of the Dutch pioneers 
upon Manhattan. Then fe died, and 
Wally, inheriting all of his father’s lov- 
able naturalness but none of his grim 
aggressiveness, was left alone with his 
formal mother, his formal uncles and 
aunts, twenty millions—in trust—and a 
weary reputation. 

Wally’s people all came out to see the 
premier of “The Gay Dawn,” and when 
the wonderful-limbed Estelle leaped to the 
footlights with her cohort of tulled, bare- 
legged beauty, Wally’s heart pounded 
strokes of thunder. She was his! All his! 
And he looked at her with a love as pure 
as it was virile. Did Wally’s aunts know 
that this young person with the Greek legs 
and the severe, almost melancholy beauty 
was the wanton charmer of their boy? 
They had heard as much, but they would 
not admit it even to themselves. Young 
men must be young men, and afterwards, 
wed to humdrum respectability ! 

But it was not their boy who, two hours 
later, in the rear of a limousine, held a 
pensive, quiet girl very close, kissing her 
gently, wordlessly. She spoke first. 

“TI love you, Wally,” she said in a little 
crying whisper. 

“Oh, can you!” He breathed on her 
cheek. “Why, isn’t that wonderful!” 
And in his voice there was the surprised 
ecstasy of an awakening Adam. 

Much more serious conversation de- 
veloped at the little Fifty-first street 
apartment which Estelle occupied with 
Vinie Dare, her team-mate, and Florence 
Hope, a small-part girl of maturer years. 

“Dearest,” said Estelle. “I. think we 
should marry, but if you marry me, every- 
one will say I’m a common ‘gold-digger,’ 
and you—just a silly.” 


“What do we care, Estelle ?”” murmured 
Wally, passionately, pressing her close, and 
squeezing the blood away from her hands. 

“If it can’t be marriage—” 

“Wally!” cried Estelle. It was not the 
acting of craft which masquerades as 
hooted virtue. It was the soft, surprised 
exclamation of a girl startled by some- 
thing she had not expected to hear. 

“Forgive me! I will marry you—I 
don’t care what you say, I don’t care what 
my people say—I don’t care what anyone 
says! I must have you for my wife. I 
could not live without you.” 

The boy’s last sentence startled Estelle. 
In it there was a desperation which con- 
fessed not only utter affection but a sort 
of pathetic, childish helplessness which 
appealed to every maternal instinct in this 
very real—and therefore maternal — 
girl. She 





turned 
quickly, 
and took 
him in 
her arms 
as he had 
taken 
her. 

eé M Vv 
little 
boy!” she 
whis- 
pered. 
‘My 
little 
baby 
boy! You 
need me 
even 
more 
than I 
need 
you!” 

Estelle’s 
love was 
very gen- 
uine — as 
genuine 
as his — 
and _ they 
were 
, 2? 9 
happy. 
For her, 
and for 
Vinie 
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Dare and Florence Hope, he secured a 
magnificent apartment, with three bed- 
rooms and two baths and a salon like 
that of some old French chateau. On the 
divan in front of the great mantelpiece he 
and Estelle would linger before going out 
to dinner, pretending that this was their 
ancestral hall, and that they had been mar- 
ried—oh, years! 

One evening Estelle sat up very straight, 
and puckered her brows in the darkest of 
frowns. 

“Don’t think so hard!” laughed Wally ; 
it’s very ageing!’ 

“T am thinking of something serious, 
dear,” she said. “It’s this: we can’t go on 
this way; it’s all quite innocent, but who 
would believe it? It’s not just to you, or 
to me, or—to your mother. Wally, you 
must tell your mother that we are to be 
married. You must win her consent.” 

When Mater was told—the crash. 

The excellent Mrs. Dreislin retired to 
her room with nervous prostration; young 
Mr. Dreislin’s relatives all but donned 
mourning. Wally watched for the alien- 
ists at every corner. 

Mrs. Dreislin said many things about 
actresses in general, and Estelle in par- 
ticular, which reached the girl’s ears, and 
made her very angry. Against her better 
instincts Estelle listened to Wally’s pas- 
sionate pleadings to “marry anyway!” 

She had insisted on giving up the 
gorgeous apartment in Central Park West, 
and had gone back to the little cosy-corner 
in which she had first entertained the man 
whose bride she was to be. ‘There they 
stood on the hallowed night preceding 
their nuptial dawn. 

“T’m not going to make any sneak of 


it,” he proclaimed bravely. ‘They know 
I’ve fully determined to marry you. All 
they don’t know is the date. ‘That’s just 
the info they’re going to get tonight. I’m 
going home, get my stuff, tell ’em honest, 
kiss mamma—and Leat it to the Knicker- 
bocker. I’m a man now—l’ve got to 
stand for myself.” 

stelle could not speak. She kissed him 
with a trembling wet mouth, and her tears 
rained on his cheeks. Hers was the fear 
and wonder of a girl’s first love. 

When Wally entered his ancestral portal 
he thought he had fallen into a memorial 
service. ‘There, in the drawing-room, sat 
his decrepit uncles, his ancient cousins, his 
moth-bally aunts, his teary mother, who 
seemed to regard him as a sort of con- 
victed son, doomed to die at dawn. 
a terrible family conference. 

His Uncle, John Van Sant, custodian of 
the old name and the old fortune, began 
to roar. 

‘Marry this jade, and out you go—neck, 
crop, duds, inheritance.” 

Wally smiled good-natured defiance, 
and looked hopefully at his mother. 

Then John Van Sant played his trump 
card. 

“T will save the family name at any 
cost!” barked the acidulous old man. 
“Your mother is dependent upon me as 
sole trustee of your father’s estate. Marry 
this creature, and I forbid your mother to 
ever see you again ; and neither she nor you 
gets another penny. 

How true John Van Sant had sent his 
bolt—or his bluff—he did not know until, 
a half hour later, washed in his mother’s 
bitter tears, his heart dead and his soul 
dying, Wally suddenly murmured in gentle 


It was 


Wally had been found dead on the fl-or of his room at daybreak. 


























“Am I?’ returned Estelle. 
tray at his feet. 


hopelessness: “I quit, folks. You win. 
Don’t worry, for I—I shall not marry 
Estelle Ryan. Do you mind if I go? 
I’m very tired, and I good-night, 
mother.” 


She hurled the 


STELLE had a very happy night. 
Until the smallest hours she sat at 
her window, staring at the wonderful moon 
—big and round, rising from East River 
like a great world of luminous gold, trans- 
forming every humble thing in the vast city 
to an edifice of love and glory. Vinie 
and Florence returned and went again— 
came in, singly and long apart, and went 
to sleep. Finally Estelle slept, suddenly 
and dreamlessly. 

She was awakened by the postman, who 
had a special delivery letter for her. She 
read, uncomprehendingly, these words: 
“Darling girl, don’t always think me a 
weak coward. I suppose I was born in a 


golden jail from which there is no escape. 
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If you had known every circumstance— 
dearest, if we can go on loving, there, be 
sure my lips are forever whispering ‘Es- 
telle! Estelle!’ ” 

A little chill seized her. 
the telephone. 
her from raising the receiver to her ear. 


She rushed to 
A strange terror prevented 


Just then Vinie came in. A frightened 
look was on her face, and she held her 
early afternoon edition away from Estelle 
—whom she had not expected to find awake 
—as if it were a dreadful, poisoned thing. 

“TI can imagine,” murmured the stricken 
girl, dully. ‘Let me know just how it was. 
You see, I have a letter.” 

So Vinie handed her the paper. 

Wally had been found dead on the floor 
of his room, at daybreak, shortly after 
summoning the butler and handing him 
a special-delivery for mailing. No, the 
butler hadn’t observed the address. 

Vinie and Florence were terribly fright- 
ened because Estelle cried only a little, 
and said nothing at all. She sat con- 
tinually on the end of the divan, gazing 
out of the window. Vinie and Florence 
thought, with terror, that she did not 
breathe for minutes at a time. When she 
did breathe, her respiration came in a long, 
shuddering sigh. 

At 1 o’clock Wagenheimer, her manager, 
and DeKalb, his fat, rosy, shallow little 
press-agent, came to see her. 

Wagenheimer, awkwardly sympathetic, 
patted her hand as he spoke what he 
thought were words of consolation. ‘Ye 
see,” he began, “every cloud has a kind of 
a hollow lining, or something like that, as 
the old proverb says. Yer miserable now, 
but this is going to make you famous, little 
girl. You’ve got a career! Don’t fergit 
that. You'll be on hand tonight?” 

“Yes,” said Estelle, chokingly, starting 
to cry. “First of all, the theatre!’ It is 
the true actor’s motto. A player cannot 
desert the show, any more than a sentry 
can desert his post. 

“Say, kid, how’s this?” Something in 
DeKalb’s flabby, fliply insincere voice 
struck Estelle like a blow. She rose, 
quickly, only to stare at the copy of a huge 
half-page “ad” that he had prepared for 
afternoon insertion. It was a cheap, lurid 
bill-posting of her as a combination of 
sorcerer and murderess, with the Dreislin 
reference thinly veiled. It recounted, nau- 
seatingly, physical charms “‘which have sent 
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men to their death,” and smackingly as- 
sured the public that she “appears without 
fail at every performance!” 

“Get out!” screamed Estelle, to the 
horror of the time-serving Vinie and 
florence, who were all servility and ob- 
sequience in the presence of Wagenheimer. 
“You are the murderers! You gave women 
of the stage their reputation—the reputa- 
tion that made this possible—inevitable! 
Now I won't come tonight! I won't come 
any night! I am through! Get out—oh, 
get out!” 

But Vinie and Florence had little time 
to condole with Wagenheimer and DeKalb 
at the head of the stairs. Estelle, now in 
positive hysterics, demanded their earnest 
attention. 

When she had recovered control of her- 
self she got the Dreislin home on the tele- 
phone. No, of course Mrs. Dreislin could 
not come to the telephone. Yes, Mrs. 
Dreislin’s maid would speak. ‘To her, to 
be conveyed to Mrs. Dreislin, Estelle con- 
veyed the secrets of her heart, the melting, 
poignant tragedy of her soul. How she 
wanted, in that hour, the hand of a mother! 
How she longed to be folded in Mrs. 
Dreislin’s arms, and to feel her tears in 
her hair! 

An hour later, a messenger arrived. He 
bore a note to Estelle, marked in an aris- 
tocratic scrawl, ‘‘Personal !” 

It was in Mrs. Dreislin’s handwriting, 
and said only this: “I accept no con- 
dolences from unscrupulous women such 
as you. I only hope that God will pun- 
ish you as he is punishing me—for what, 
I do not know.” 

Estelle started to weep 
—laughed harshly. 

Five minutes later she 
had her manager on the 
telephone. 

“Wagenheimer,” she 
said, still laughing, in a 
curious little snigger, ‘lI 
was a bad girl when you 
were here, wasn’t I? Just 
a little temperament—I’ll 
be down tonight, of 
course, and... 

Wagenheimer, I have no 
objection to DeKalb’s 
ad.” 

Wagenheimer returned 
a coarse, jovial, uncom- 


prehending but not unkindly laugh. 


HREE months later, Estelle Ryan be- 

came a star in Wagenheimer’s theatre. 
Her work from the day of Wally Dreislin’s 
death had a style and dash it had always 
lacked before. 

She had many admirers. To none of 
them, save Jansen Winthrop, did she pay 
the slightest attention. Jan had been 
a friend of Wally’s but had considered him 
a weakling. 

Kstelle’s acceptance of Jan’s attentions 
was, at first, a mockery of men. Inwardly, 
she had never recovered from the desperate 
wound of her first tragedy. The only balm 
for her bleeding heart was a jest; its only 
surcease, laughter. 

Bye and bye—she did not care how 
people talked, or what they said, as long as 
they advertised her—she began to realize 
that Jan was older, stronger, more self- 
reliant than- Wally had ever been, and she 
began to like him very much. 





‘Poor little 
bird!’ she 
murmured. 
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Jan pressed his suit with the ardor of 
the original Romeo. 

“But,” explained Estelle, gently; “I 
don’t love you, boy. I only dike you.” 

The bubble Reputation may be red or 
white, according to its filmy substance. 

The bubble of Estelle’s reputation 
grew, alas! too rosy. Every woman whis- 
pered of her as a heart-breaker, a home- 
wrecker, a debaucher of youth. In truth, 
she was far less flirtatious than the aver- 
age society woman; less crafty than the 
wife of many a shop-keeper. 

When she found that she had this repu- 
tation, it horrified her. ‘To justify herself, 
she promised to marry Jan—at once. 

His women heard of it; wept, fumed, 
berated, and gave him up. 

Not so his uncle, Robert Winthrop, to 
whom the news came while upon a fishing 
trip. He threw down his fishing tackle, lit 
his pipe, sat in the stern of his scow, 
smoked at the third pipeful he 
had the solution, and, giving his gear and 
his boat to a caretaker, hurried to the shore 
and his motor, and thence to town. 

So it came to pass that Estelle received 


a note from Jan, asking her to accom-~ 
pany his uncle, Robert Winthrop, upen=« 


his yacht to Belle Isle, where they had 
a lodge, and where his people would 
be pleased to receive her. Estelle smiled 
at her easy conquest, and imagined the 
bald-headed, senile, grinning, sentimental 
thing who would meet her at the dock. 
While the girl indulged this fantasy, 
Winthrop tormented his brain with the 
drab vision of a chorus girl in too 
many feathers, too many gauds, too 
few clothes, and quarts of scent. 

As the motor-boat put away from 
the dock Estelle saw at the ship’s 
gangway an erect, powerfully-built 
man of 35—bronzed and alert. 

“Some smart officer you have!’’ she 
said to the boatswain. ‘Your captain, [ 
presume ?” 

“No indeed!” returned the boatswain. 
“That there’s Mr. Winthrop hisself !” 

“What !’’ gasped Jan’s indifferent fiancee. 

“Damn it!” muttered Winthrop, as the 
boat approached, bearing erect in its bow 
a tall, slender, classic-faced virgin severely 
gowned in simple, elegant blue, “Here I 
wait for Jan’s dowdy chicken, and his 
mother deports an upper avenue girl!’ 





The white launch rattled against the 
gangway. 
“I beg pardon, Miss,” said Winthrop, 
gallantly. “I don’t believe I’ve had—” 
“T am Estelle Ryan,” said the girl. 


URING the voyage down the bay, Es- 

telle wondered why Winthrop gazed 
at her so earnestly and curiously. Be- 
cause, she thought, he had had such ridi- 
culously wrong notions of her style and 
general deportment. And her surmise was 
partially correct—just partially. 

They talked of myriad subjects. He 
seemed astonished to find her a well-bred, 
well-educated, rather clever human who 
could use polished English as well as ex- 
press a very certain sex attraction. She, 
upon her side, 
laughed a little 
in secret at the 
virilevision which 
stood so strongly 
against her pre- 
conceived notion 
of age and 
prejudice. 
‘ ¢é I ? m 
tired,” 
she said, 
finally. 
**Might 
I rest a 
bit ?” 
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“‘Bul he can’t take me—unless I want 
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“T should be delighted to show you your 
cabin,” he answered, with alacrity, rising. 

It was, indeed, a beautiful cabin in ivory 
and gold, equipped with every convenience 
a woman might ask. And, laughing, she 
lay down to sleep. 

Estelle was rather disturbed, upon rising, 
to find that she could not open her door. 
An annoying jam of new varnish and sea 
air, indeed! She searched for a bell or a 
button; she found none. Then she began 
to call. Presently the colored steward 
answered. She was astounded—transfixed 


—as she heard him say, gently but firmly: 
‘Ah cain’t open yo do’, Mis’. I'd laik to, 
but it’s agin Misto Winthup’s orders.” 
‘What do you mean!” cried Estelle, in 
rage and humiliation, beating the panel 
with her fists. But there was no answer. 
She turned away, and sat down on her 
bed, sobbing bitterly. Was her life to be 
always a poor little jumble of misunder- 
standing and persecution—loveless, faith- 
less, hopeless ? 
With the darkness came a _ warning 
knock, a rattling key, a back swing of 
the door—and Winthrop. He 





found a light switch near 
the door, and flooded the 
apartment with a quick 
white blaze before which 
Estelle blinked. 

“Miss Ryan,” he © said 
quickly, before she could ask 
any explanation, “I am _ not 
very well versed in affairs of 
the theatre, but they tell me 
that you have—well, to speak 
frankly, they say that you have 
ruined the lives of several 
young men. We think a great 
deal of our Jan, and I’ve de- 
cided to take you away from 
him—as he won’t leave you. 
The note was my forgery. I 
am taking you to Belle Isle, 
where you will have every 
comfort and every’ cour- 
tesy.” 

“How dare you,” cried 
Estelle, shrilly, ‘take me from 
my life-work, from the the- 
atre—”’ 

“T shall be glad,” cut in 
Winthrop, bowing, “to make 
any financial arrangements 
that are agreeable to you.” 

“You—!” Estelle paused, in 
a blaze of passionate, speech- 
less anger. Before’ she 
thought, she had struck him a 
resounding slap with her open 
hand, full in the face. Be- 
cause he merely bowed again, 
and did not even take a step 
back, or raise his hand to ward 
another blow, she was as in- 
stantly sorrry. 








to go with him,’’ Estelle finished. 


‘We won’t discuss. this 
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any further tonight,” said he, very gently. 
‘'Thomas”’—he turned to the negro, who 
had been standing behind him—‘“will you 
give the young lady her dinner?” 

‘The black man brought in a wee table, 
and a tray of things of wonderful appear- 
ance. 

“Take that away!’’ stormed Estelle. 

Winthrop dismissed the negro, and, 
nearly but not quite closing the door, said, 
gently but firmly, “You are going to eat, 
my girl; understand that, please.” 

“Am I?” returned Estelle. With which 
she picked up the tray, and hurled it crash- 
ing at his feet. 

Winthrop slowly opened the door, and, 
turning, called in the same gentle, slightly 
weary voice: “Thomas Thomas ! 
There has been a slight accident to the 
tray. Please attend.” Both stood in 
silence watching the negro remove the frag- 


ments of food and pieces of dishes. He 
went out. 
“That will be all for tonight, Miss 


”” 


Ryan,” said the man. “But tomorrow you 
will eat if I have to force you.” She was 
alone, and the door was locked again. 

The next day being calm and pleasant, 
Estelle ate several excellent meals. 

Once on the island, there was a remark- 
able, insidious change of preconceived 
opinion on the part of both. The days 
passed, not slowly, and they were much 
together. At first they talked warily, as 
diplomats do when beating forever about 
a subject they must not name; then they 
laughed and romped and raced like two 
merry children, and only once in a very 
great while would Estelle remember that 
she was a prisoner; or Robert, that he 
was a jailer. 

Winthrop went shooting one day. He 
did not know that Estelle was anywheve 
away from the lodge, and he was not a 
little startled to find her, in a copse at the 
edge of the water, stooping over the still- 
twitching body of a dove he had just killed. 
He came up behind her, treading the soft 
sand without sound. She raised the warm, 
limp mass of feathers in her hand and 
stroked the dead, red breast softly. 

“Poor little bird!” she murmured; 


“Poor little bird!” 
Winthrop saw a tear fall on her hand. 
He shot no more that day. 
Nor did he sleep that night. 
Nearing forty, 


he had found himself. 


Rather, he had trapped himself. Under 
the stars, with the primitive silence about 
him, he realized that with all the fervor 
of fine, conserved manhood, with all the 
ultimate yearning of maturity, with every 
strong and every tender thread of his being 
—he loved Estelle Ryan, his nephew’s 
fiancee. 

Estelle slept—fitfully. 

Between whiles she woke, and always she 
saw Robert Winthrop’s face, felt the pres- 
sure of his hand, was wreathed about with 
the strength and grace that were manfully 
his. Was it unfealty to Wally’s memory 
that she realized that her thoughts of him 
had never been like this? As to Jan—she 
would not admit Jan to her Congress’ of 
reflection at all. Did she love Winthrop? 
She didn’t know. Certainly she liked him 
immensely, But since he despised her, what 


e* the use of all this pother? 


In the morning, Robert dispatched the 
Yacht and a cablegram. “The message was 
to Jan: “We've all made a terrible. mis- 
take. Estelle Ryan is the werld’s cham- 
pion woman. Come at once. Boat will 
wait. R. W.” 

And, presently, Jan came. 

There were very troubled and uncertain 
hours, between. Winthrop remained 
moodily alone. Estelle was solitary and 
unhappy—until, quite unobserved, she be- 
held Winthrop passionately kiss a picture 
of her he had suddenly uncovered in a pic- 
torial paper. From that moment Estelle 
was a sprite of laugher, and Robert the 
sad ‘couldn’t understand her at all. 

In his old way, Jan dashed up the gravel 
walk. 

“‘What’s all this mean?” he asked, rather 
brutally, as he came close to his waiting 
Uncle and erstwhile fiancee. Rather un- 
consciously, Estelle compared the two men 
to a little flivver and a mighty Fiat: And 
she laughed. 

As Jan reached for her, she shrank back 
—practically into the arms of Robert, who 
stood like a statue of astonishment. 

“Bless you—bless you both!” he cried, 
finding his voice. ““Take her, Jan, and 
happiness be with you!” 

“But he can’t fake me, can he, unless 
: Ppt to go to him—although the men 

qur family do seem to take when and 
ia they will!”’. Estelle finished mis- 
<n 
(Continued on page 168) 





EXPONENTS OF A NEW BEAUTY THEORY 
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“The reason I frequently use young girls for women’s roles is the velvety softness and freshness of their 
skins. Throw a girl’s face on the screen and her skin looks like a woman’s, where a more mature person’s 
may more nearly resemble a bath-towel.’’ says D. W. Griffith. These new Fine Arts fascinations are 
Pauline Starke and Mildred Harris. Griffith stars of tomorrow? Miss Harris, who is pouring, played 
with Sir Herbert Tree and Miss Starke_played. opposite Wilfred Lucas in ‘“‘The Rummy’’, Each has 

reached the advanced age of 15 years. 








Llays and Llayers 


FACTS AND NEAR-FACTS ABOUT THE 





GREAT AND NEAR-GREAT OF FILMLAND 


By Cal York 


ALK about taking chances in order: to 

give the public a thrill, what do you 
think of an actor who would butt right into 
a real battle and face a rain of bullets? Now, 
mind you, we aren’t saying that Crane Wilbur 
did that little thing. We are merely mention- 
ing it, incidental like, while awarding the 
month’s prize to the author of that thrilling 
story “Mutual Star in Clash with Mexicans 
and American Troops.” Lack of space pre- 
cludes publication in its entirety but listen to 
these exciting excerpts: “The conflict lasted 
fifteen minutes, during which Wilbur and 
members of his party braved a storm of 
bullets coming from all directions in the eager- 
ness to secure several much needed scenes 
ie the tripod upon which Cameraman 
Turnbull’s machine rested was shattered by 
bullets. Although facing a storm of 
machine gun fire, the Americans charged and 
captured the gun and the Mexicans. Not once 
did Turnbull stop turning his machine and 
every move was filmed. So as to 


NE of the most important personal shifts 

of the past month was that of Kathlyn 
Williams, whose name has been almost syn- 
onymous with Selig productions since the be- 
ginning of photoplay history. Miss Williams 
left her old affiliations to go with Morosco, 
the manager of which is Charles F. Eyton who 
recently became the husband of the star. It is 
said that she will return to ingenue roles and 
to play opposite her, Morosco has obtained 
the services of Thomas Holding, erstwhile 
Famous Players lead, seen most frequently 
with Pauline Frederick. 


EISMIC disturbances have changed the 
contours of Vitagraph payroll during the 
last thirty days. Among those who have gone 
elsewhere are Leah Baird, now at Universal 
City; Donald Hall, Harry Northrup, Belle 
Bruce, Rodger Lytton, Harry Davenport, Van 
Dyke Brooke, Donald McBride and Caroline 
Birch. Rollin Sturgeon, for a long time lead- 
ing director for Western Vita- 





use the scenes in his latest star- 





graph, also made his adieus dur- 





ring vehicle, Mr. Wilbur joined 
in the rush and was in the thick 
of battle.” What? You don’t 
believe it? Why, that makes it 
unanimous! 


IR HERBERT BEERBOHM 

TREE is through celluloiding 
and is once more on British soil. 
His parting with Fine Arts is 
said to have been hastened by a 
directorial desire to have the dis- 
tinguished actor appear in black- 
face. The desire, it is said, was 
inspired by the discovery that the 
limited success of Sir Herbert’s 
filmed “Macbeth” did not justify 
his large salary. 





FTER satisfying herself that 
the relentless camera was 

















not too cruel, Ellen Terry, Eng- 
land’s most noted actress, ven- 
tured into the lens’ vision for one 
photoplay. The title is “Her 
Greatest Performance” and Lon- 
don will first glimpse it in January. 


RONCHO BILLY ANDERSON is playing 

a new role these days, that of supervising 
director for a series of films in which Kitty 
Gordon will appear. Nothing has been said 
as to the probability of Mr. Anderson featur- 
ing himself in any of the Gordon pictures. 
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Here is Henry Walthall “‘hit- 
ting ’em up” on a Chicago 
course. 


ing the month. 


IRACLE NOTE: Published 
reports that Douglas Fair- 
hanks had signed up for another 
year with Fine Arts at a salary 
of $3,000 a week were denied by 








x Mr. Fairbanks. 


OLLOWING the example of 

Mrs. Castle and Mae Murray, 
Joan Sawyer is to dance her way 
through a motion picture story. 
The William Fox Film Corpora- 
tion will sponsor it. 


DNA HUNTER, who went 

from Universal to play the 
part of Rita in Clara Kimball 
Young’s “Common Law,” is now 
serialing for the Monmouth com- 
pany, a newcomer among the 
producers. Other familiar names 
on the cast are E. K. Lincoln, 
Paul Panzer and Doris Mitchell. 


LANCHE SWEET, Lasky star, has a new 

director, viz: Marshal Neilan, who re- 
cently clambered onto the directorial map 
with “The Prince Chap” and “The Country 
that God Forgot,” for Selig. Neilan and Miss 
Sweet formerly played together in early Bio- 
graph days. Since that time he has been 
with a number of companies. 
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ULLY MARSHALL, one of Griffith’s best 

known heavies, also became a Laskyite 
recently, thereby uniting in a professional 
way, the Marshall family. Mrs. Marshall is 
known to the public as Marion Fairfax, 
dramatist, and author of many of the best 
Lasky photoplays. 


ZAR NICHOLAS is dead but his demise 
brought no joy to the central powers, be- 
cause this particular Czar Nicholas was not 
the Russian ruler, as many perhaps will have 
guessed while reading this brief paragraph. 
Czar Nicholas was the pet Russian wolf- 
hound—or Siberian fishhound, or something— 
of Theda Bara, the noted vamp, and his dis- 
solution occurred 
suddenly, according 
to the Fox bureau 
of intelligence, which 
also states that the 
entire force of one of 
the largest corpora- 
tions in the United 
States mourned for 
him. The name of 
the corporation is not 
given. 


* ILLION Dollar 

Mystery” fans 
will be interested in 
the announcement 
that Sidney Bracy is 
to appear in some pic- 
ture plays for Pathe 
which are to be di- 
rected by Howell 
Hansell, who  pro- 
duced the famous 
serial for Than- 
houser. 


ERBERT RAW- 

LINSON, one 
of Universal City’s 
leading citizens, sus- 
tained a_ six-weeks 
vacation recently in a 
bit of realistic fight- 
ing before the camera. 
The chief injury was 
a badly lacerated knee. Harry Carey, former 
Universal cowboy lead, also is recovering from 
a similarly incurred vacation, after which he 
will join the Fox forces. 


ACK of a releasing outlet is said to have 

caused the suspension of operations at the 
Horsley studio in Los Angeles late in August. 
All except a few stars were discharged pend- 
ing the closing of new marketing arrange- 
ments. The concern had been releasing 
through Mutual. 


OSTLY experiments with more or less 
famous stage stars having resulted in 
more or less financial havoc, Fine Arts has 
gone to another extreme. Raymond Jerome 
Binder, whose face on the films may recall 
well advertised brands of men’s wearing ap- 


A new portrait of Helen Ware who returns to the camera 
stage for “‘The Garden of Allah.’’ 
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parel, has been engaged to play the lead in a 
photoplay or two, the first to be opposite 
Dorothy Gish. Fine Arts probably argues 
that inasmuch as girl models have become 
famous film players without stage experience, 
there is no reason why a male model can’t be 
modeled into a Francis X. 


ALKING of Francis X., we note that Earle 
Williams is being rather absurdly adver- 
tised by Vitagraph as “The Great” in his serial 
reappearance on the screen. The name of the 
vehicle, both celluloid and wheeled, is “The 
Scarlet Runner.” Edith Storey accompanies 
him. The serial is from one of the William- 
sons’ auto stories. 
OT because of its 
importance but 
merely in the interest 
of news telling, we 
are chronicling the 
fact that Vitagraph 
has absorbed the 
V. L. S. E. exchange 
system, leaving Selig 
and Essanay to join 
Kleine and Edison in 
inaugurating the K. 
E. S. E. Just another 
shift in the producing 
kaleidoscope. 


EDDING bells 

rang in the cel- 
luloid circles of East 
and West coasts dur- 
ing August. Dorothy 
Kelly and Nance 
O’Neil were _ the 
brides of the East. 
Miss Kelly became 
the wife of Herbert 
Havenor, a New York 
business man, and 
Miss O’Neil was 
wedded to Alfred 
Hickman, who has 
played opposite her 
both on the stage and 
in the films. They 
are now with Metro. 




















T Santa Barbara occurried the nuptials of 

Anna Little, celebrated centauress of 
American and Alan Forrest, champion juve- 
nile of the same company. This romance 
dates back to early Universal days when Miss 
Little and Mr. Forrest were playing opposite 
each other in Laemmle thrillers. Mr. Forrest 
is Mary Miles Minter’s leading man at present. 


F conflicting reports from the west are cor- 

rectly untangled, Tyrone Power is now 
somewhere in Central America playing the 
lead in a sort of roving scenario which is in 
the directorial hands of John Ince, one of the 
famous Ince trio of brothers. 


(> of the original film star partnerships 
has been dissolved in the departure of 
Robert Leonard from Universal to join the 
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Lasky production staff. Ella Hall, who for- 
merly played with Leonard, remains at Uni- 
versal City as a Bluebird star. 


EANEST MAN NOTE: Charles Miller, 

Ince director, takes company to Santa 
Monica and uses his own home for a location. 
Has J. Frank Burke, one of the company, 
filmed behind a lawnmower, in rapid action. 
Has several retakes by which time the lawn is 
thoroughly sheared, whereupon Miller braz- 
enly admits that there was no film in the 
camera the first few 
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NIVERSAL CITY was deserted during 
the month by Matt Moore and Jane Gail, 
who trekked it back East after completing 
their scenes in “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” in which both are to be 
starred. Mr. Moore, who is a brother of the 
Misses Alice Joyce and Mary Pickford, ex- 
pects to become a producer on his own hook. 


THER Universal defections of the month 
were Andrew Arbuckle—Maclyn’s brother 
not Roscoe’s—and Charles Gunn. Ar- 

buckle joined the 


but 











times and that his Lockwood - Allison 
lawn needed mowing company to play 
anyhow. characters and _ the 
gentleman with the 

AMOUS Players preparedness name 
lost Mary Pick- will work under the 


ford but gained two 
other Pickfords, Lot- 
tie and Jack, neither 
of whom is a stranger 
to Famous cameras. 
Jack is to be starred 
as Willie Baxter in 
Booth Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen.” Lottie 
celebrated her return 
to the old home in 
“The Reward of 
Patience.” 











ERBERT 


BRENON _iost 
the first court round 
in his suit against 


William Fox when a 
New York judge de- 
nied him an injunc- 
tion to prevent Fox 
from exhibiting “A 
Daughter of the 
Gods” without giving 
3renon credit on the 
screen as its author 
and producer. The 
court held that Bren- 
on’s only claim was 
based on an _ oral 
agreement. He will 
carry the case to a 
higher court. 











DDITIONAL 
legal batteries 
were focused on Fox 
later when Valkyrien, otherwise Baroness 
DeWitz, brought suit for $25,000 damages, 
alleging that the producer had induced her to 
leave Thanhouser on promises of starring her 
as an exceptional luminary in his thespian 
constellation, and that he had failed to “de- 
liver.” Her one appearance for Fox was in 
“The Unwelcome Mother.” 


TUDIO SCANDAL: Robert Vaughn, one 


of the supporting cast in “The Fugitive” 
with Florence LaBadie was christened Robert 
Alfred Paul Vaughn Bergen Von Skinski and 
his father was a Polish count. 





Ince colors. 


ENA KEEFE 

and Earl Met- 
calfe recently com- 
pleted a_ fifteen-epi- 
sode serial for the 
Niagara Film Com- 
pany at Buffalo which 
is to be released 
through the Times of 
that city. Its title is, 
“Perils of Our Girl 
Reporters.” 


ARY ALDEN, 

who enjoys the 
distinction of having 
played in more Grif- 
fith films than any 
other player, has quit 
Fine Arts. She is 
now in New York 
with the Mary Pick- 
ford Company. 


E WOLF HOP- 

PER has com- 
pleted his remunera- 
tive year “in the pic- 
tures” and is prepar- 
ing for an invasion of 
the vocal stage. He 
should do better 
there, even if not ina 
pecuniary way. 


INCENT SER- 
RANO has tem- 
porarily abandoned the stage to participate in 
his second picture play, “A Modern Monte 
Christo,” at Thanhouser’s New Rochelle plant. 
His other screened appearance was as the 
heavy in “Lydia Gilmore” with Pauline 
Frederick. 











Dustin Farnum (at right) returning from a fish hunt at 
Catalina. He has just snared a 180 pound sea bass. 


OS ANGELES is to have its studio direc- 

tory increased by the addition of the Ivan 
Film Company, which will quit the East with 
the arrival of the first cold wave. Anna 
Nilsson and Rose Coghlan will probably be 
in the first consignment of talent shipped 
out to the land of oranges. 
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PORTING note: <A _ large number of 

clubs have been organized in England and 
the United States in honor of a Universal star. 
Oh, yes; his name is Eddie Polo. 


ARIE DRESSLER is fixing up “Tillie,” 

of the stage play, “Tillie’s Nightmare,” 
for a return to the screen under World 
auspices. “Tillie” became famous under Key- 
stone with Chaplin and Normand in “Tillie’s 
Punctured Romance,” but fizzled when Lubined 
as “Tillie’s Tomato Surprise.” 


HERE are limits even to the credulity of 

one who believes press agent stories. For 
instance, the Keystone Oliver-mauler brazenly 
announces that Boss Sennett recently ordered 
the recostuming of the Keystone bathing girls 
to conform to an edict of ‘a beach jurist who 
objected to abbreviated sand gowns. Why 
they wouldn’t be Key- 
stone bathing girls 
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ARY FULLER is no longer with Univer- 
sal and at this writing she is trying to 
determine which of several contracts she 
will sign. King Baggot retired from the 
Laemmle organization at about the same time. 


CENES from Metro’s latest Nance O’Neil 
photoplay, “The Iron Woman,” were taken 

at a steel plant at South Bethlehem, Pa., which 
is as it should be. We were almost induced to 
add that “The Iron Woman” must be well cast. 


ROMINENT players at Santa Barbara, 

Cal., recently took part in a more or less 
impromptu presentation of Barrie’s “Panta- 
loon,” at an exclusive society function. Among 
them were Richard Bennett, his wife Adrian 
Morrison, James Kirkwood and Jack Barry- - 
more, who was vacationing among the Santa 
Barbara millionaires. 











without the sts. 
(meaning abbreviated 
suits). 


ELEN HOLMES 

and her Signal 
company are filming 
scenes for an entire 
set of serial episodes 
at Arcata, Cal., in the 
big tree section of 
that state. In order 
that the public would 
not suffer for lack of 
incidental “news,” 
Publicity Chef Beebe 
was ordered by Di- 
rector McGowan to 
accompany the north- 
bound caravan. 


ONCE DE LEON 

note: In “Witch- 
craft,” the Columbia 
University prize pho- 
toplay, Fannie Ward 
portrays a child 
twelve years old. And strangely enough 
it has not inspired the announcement that Miss 
Ward would not return to New York until 
after the infantile paralysis epidemic is sup- 
pressed. 


UGENE PALLETTE, long with Fine Arts, 

is to serialize with Ruth Roland for 
Balboa. He has heavied in many Reliance- 
Majestic and Fine Arts reels. 


IRECTORIAL salary records were 

smashed recently when W. Christy 
Cabanne signed a contract with Metro which 
calls for $900 each and every Saturday night 
for 52 weeks. Cabanne began as an extra for 
Biograph about eight years ago, became Grif- 
fith’s assistant director and then graduated as 
a full fledged director under the Griffith super- 
vision. He is to direct a serial for Metro in 
which the Bushman-Bayne duo will predomi- 
nate. 


“Who’s boss of this family anyhow?” is the title of this 
snapshot of Mr. and Mrs. Al 
we can’t find out who said it. 


ARGARET 

SHELBY is 
playing in an Amer- 
ican production with 
her little sister Mary 
Miles Minter. And, 
by the way, we can 
state with the great- 
est degree of authen- 
ticity that the correct 
age of Miss Minter is 
fourteen years and 
six months. We have 
it in her own spen- 
cerian that she was 
born at Shreveport, 
La., at 10:10 P. M. 
o’clock on April 1, 
1902. Margaret is 
two years older. 


AMILLE AS- 

TOR, one of the 
Lasky pioneers, has 
changed bosses and 
is to appear next in 
“The Garden of 
Allah” which is be- 
ing done by Selig on a lavish scale. 


ECURRING to the subject of ages, we 

considerately refrain from commenting on 
the unreliable memory of the well known 
film player whose self-composed biography 
contains the rather conflicting facts that he 
was born in 1888 and that he made an ex- 
cellent record in the army during the Spanish- 
American war. 


LLIE KIRKBY, one of Kalem’s best 

known leads, is now leading in the Jack- 
sonville studio of that company, having been 
transferred from Los Angeles. 


AUBREY SMITH returned from London 

*where he visited William J. Locke, the 
author of “Jaffery” in the picturization of 
which Mr. Smith played the name part. They 
have been friends for years. Mr. Smith is 
now being filmed in “The Witching Hour.” 


an Forrest, nee Little, but 
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EINCARNATION note: Metro has a 
publicity writer whose name is Grimm. 


W. JOHNSTON, well known player of 
J. film leads, is a recent acquisition of Fort 
Lee Fine Arts and will play in Allan Dwan’s 
company. He was for a long time with 
Famous Players and more recently with 
Metro, playing opposite Mabel Taliaferro in 
“God’s Half Acre.” 


HE veil of secrecy which has hidden from 

public knowledge the doings of Geraldine 
Farrar at the Lasky studio has been removed, 
disclosing the talented diva playing “Joan of 
Arc” for the screen. The production, it is 
said, will far surpass anything ever trans- 
ferred to celluloid at the big Hollywood plant. 
It will be twelve reels in length and is prac- 
tically finished, Miss Farrar having returned 
to the East. 
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had presented it to the company; that they 
rejected it and subsequently had another writer 
draw up a scenario along the Lawrence speci- 
fications. Those who have seen the vice play 
will agree that in claiming authorship, Mr. 
Lawrence has exhibited remarkable bravery. 


AX LINDER’S salary has shrunk to 

$260,000, a paltry five thousand simoleons 
per week, even before he has started work 
on his American comedies. Paris advices 
state that Max is getting together a wardrobe 
that will result in the creation of any num- 
ber of new “quiet zones” in Los Angeles. 


OTHING is said about the permanency 
of the change but for one picture at least, 
Myrtle Stedman is to appear under the Lasky 
banner. The Morosco star is to make her 
Lasky debut as co-star with Sessue Hayakawa, 
the Japanese ac- 





Wallace Reid 





tor. 








and Hobart Bos- 
worth have 
prominent parts 
in the big photo- 
play. Secrecy 
was maintained 
during the film- 
ing because of 
the experience 
of Lasky with 
“Carmen,” which 
was duplicated 
by another com- 
pany. “Joan,” it 
is understood, 
will constitute 
Miss Farrar’s 
sole celluloid en- 
deavor of the 
year. 








CREEN “su- 

pers,” or “ex- 
tras,” have 
formed a union 
in New York, 
which is reputed 
to have 10,000 members. They have formu- 
lated a scale of wages which ranges from $2 
a day for “tramps” and gangsters to $7.50 a 
day for any extra called upon to do “bumps.” 
They are also planning a clubhouse. The 
organization came as the result of alleged 
extortionate “hold outs” by super employment 
agents who are said in many instances to 
have taken more than half of the emolument 
provided by the employers. 


LMA RUEBEN who was seen recently 
opposite Douglas Fairbanks in “The 
Half Breed,” has been loaned by Fine Arts 


to Ince for a photodrama opposite William S. 
Hart. 


SSANAY has been 
Lawrence, a well-known newspaperman, 
who alleges, briefly, that Essanay’s “Little 
Girl Next Door” was his brain child; that he 


sued by Frederick 





This might be labeled “‘Lottie Pickford caught at a studious moment’’ 
but she wasn’t caught; she knew the picture was to be taken and you'd 
know it was a fib, anyhow. 


ASKY has 

a also annexed 
Nell Shipman, 
former V it a- 
grapher, to play 
the lead opposite 
Lou-Tellegen in 
a photoplay of 
Spanish locale. 
Miss Shipman 
starred in “God’s 
Country, and the 
Woman,” for 
Vitagraph and 
then went to Fox 
for a single ap- 
pearance. 


HARLES 

EVANS 
HUGHES, can- 
didate for the 
presidency, was a 
visitor at Uni- 
versal City dur- 
ing his trip to 
Californias and was honored by having his 
photograph taken with President Laemmle. 


EALTH authorities in New York lifted 

the ban on children over twelve attending 
motion picture theaters when the infantile 
paralysis epidemic subsided early in Septem- 
ber and as a result hundreds of thousands of 
children who were denied the pleasures of 
the “movies” for months resumed their great- 
est recreation. 


T is not unusual for a film star to move 

into a new home, but because the location 
of Miss Edith Storey’s new domicile is called 
Eden’s Neck, the fact of her removal is placed 
on record. Isn’t that a heck of a name? 


EW YORK is suffering from an adjective 
famine. The critics used them all up on 
“Tntolerance.” 


THE TINY STAR OF A MIGHTY PICTURE 


oN 
~~ 











Te everyone who saw Ince’s “Civil- 

ization” little Lilian Read, aged 

two and one-half years, was the big- 

gest bit of humanity in the whole 

pretentious spectacle. In the quaint- 

ness of her unconscious acting was 

wonderfully effective pathos. She was comedy riding awide on a butterfly’s wings. Ince needed 

a mite of a thing for the picture, and he was at wit’s end to know where to get it. “Let me try 

Lillian,” said Lillian’s dad, who is by way of being in the city directory J. Parker Read Jr., head 

of one of the Ince departments. “But she’s too young, Jack,” Ince demurred. “Well, anyway, 
try her, anyway,” said J. P. Jr. 

There was a brace of ducks in the scene. Two-and-a-Half-Lillian decided they hadn’t any 
business to be there, cluttering things up and quacking all over the lot. ““G’way, you bad t’ings!” 
stormed Lillian, and while she chased them in true housewifely indignation an inspired camera ~ 
man cranked steadily. 

Like many things that aren’t intended, the scene came out the big hit of the whole picture. 
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F a moving picture star should say 
to you, “Come out to the studio 
and spend the day with me and 

watch us work"—would you go? 

If a friend introduced you to a 

director, and the director said, as he 
shook hands good-bye, “* We're put- 
ting on some big scenes tomorrow, 
why don’t you run out to the studio 
aa look us over?"’—would you? 

If you happened to have a bowing 

acquaintance with the president of a 
film producing company and he 
should hail you from his car at the 
curb and say, “Want to take a spin 
with me out to the studio? We'll 
sort of look about a bit and see who's 
on the job today”""—would you say 
you had another engagement? 

When Francis William Sullivan 

wrote “‘The Glory Road” he un- 
locked the gate of Filmland, where 
photoplays are made, and invited 
the public in. This hadn't been 
done before. 


“Come,” he said. “I will show 





less but rather more the woman for 
having spent all the years of her 
childhood and youth close to Nature’s 
secrets — in the great, silent heart of 
the North wilderness, her one com- 
panion her father. She had none of 
the weapons that experience in man- 
fending teaches a woman to fashion 
for herself; but she had womankind’s 
universal combination weapon-and- 
shield-instinct, and the shield-half of 
it was polished and the blade-edge 
of it was uncommonly keen. 

She had no need of her instinct to 
war her that Stephen Holt had 
made her his quarry: he himself had 
bluntly told her that. ‘You can 
marry whom you like, but you are 
going to love me,” he had said. 
The girl was too unworldly wise to 
sense the whole ominousness of this 
domineering threat, but instinct did 
warn her that with her, the woman, 
nightly rested the say of how far this 
man should go. 








you how the women and men you 
see on the screen and see so much 
about in print, live. What they do 
and what they are supposed to do 
when they come to work. How 
they act. How they behave when 
they are acting. Their great mo- 
ments. Their little meannesses. How 
they love. And hate. And plan for 
bigger things and things they think 
Their fag at the day's 


are bigger. 

end. Phew romps, parties, extrava- 

gances, economies, Fords and can’t-affords. 
lure of luxury holds out its arms to them. What happens 
sometimes when they yield to its caress. The tragedy of 


How the 


rivalry, and the fine spur that rivalry wears. The friend- 
ships. The enmities. The day’s work. Come with me 
behind the screen. I'll show you.” 

“The Glory Road” is a face-to-face, behind-the- 
screen narrative of photoplay art in its capital, Southern 
California. While the characters are purely fictitious, the 
types might have been culled from life. Mr. Sullivan 
spent months in the Coast studios getting his atmosphere. 
The result is the first novel of photoplaying which com- 
bines thrill with accuracy, action with detail, plot with 
09 A brief outline of the story as thus far told, is 
this: 


June Magregor, the heroine, a lovely girl out of the 
Canadian wilderness, is being tried for star material by 
Tom Briscoe, director-in-chief of the Graphic Company. 
She is engaged to marry Paul Temple, a Graphic actor- 
director. While the company is ‘‘out on location” on an 
island off California June falls and twists her ankle. She 
is taken to the magnificent house of Stephen Holt, a self- 
made millionaire who has acquired polish with his wealth. 
Notwithstanding she is affianced, he tells her he will make 
her love him. Business takes Temple to the Mexican 
border. June discovers Holt is the principal owner of the 
ay 0 Company. He courts her, “ali. She can- 
not hide the fascination his personality has for her, but she 
again reminds him that she is promised to Temple. She 
tries to take refuge with herself in this thought. 

_ Only a beginner in learning the lessons of life as it is 
lived among men and women of the world, June was no 
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Stephen Holt 


Preceding Chapters 
of 


TheGlory Road 


Yet withal, realizing this, June put 
her feet in the footprints that other 
women’s feet have worn deep and 
deep since Eld, because it is pleasant 
to be wooed without respect to hav- 
ing been by another won. She did 
wrong; subconsciously, and some- 
times very consciously, she knew in 
her heart she did wrong; but she 
balmed her conscience with the 
steady-flame thought that it was Paul 
she loved and it was Paul's wife 
she was to be. How long will 
the flame burn steady? 

Marcia Trent,’Graphic star, is under Holt’s patronage. 
Fearful of losing her place in the sun through his attraction 
to June, she skillfully plots the destruction of June’s good 
name and her consequent dismissal. 

In the dusk of a foggy evening Holt is calling on June 
at her bungalow in the foothills of Hollywood, and they 
have been speaking seriously of life and work. “The 
desire to lift the man out of his mire of hopeless cynicism 
became an imperative need with June, and in her anxiety 
and eagerness she forgot herself and her own discourage- 
ment. They talked on ~ 

Holt picks up presently a Hawaiian ukulele and sings 
softly in the aida dark, “‘ Aloha Oe.” 

“June felt the wounds of life touched by a gentle heal- 
ing, felt all bitterness loosened and melted within her by a 
supreme manifestation of beauty She was lifted 
above the earth, and vibrated in harmony with some music 
outside and beyond herself. Her eyes grew dim with 
tears. 

“The music throbbed softly and died away, and Holt 
looked at her. She was quite still, her face cast in lines of 
profound sweet emotion. He laid the ukulele down gently 
and came toward her. She was conscious of his 
approach, and at the command of some inner urgency, 
stood up.” 

He lets his passion sweep him off his feet, and takes her 
almost brutally in his arms. 

“As he sought her mouth she tried to turn her head, 
but could not. His lips crushed upon hers, and some- 
thing within her seemed to break From the fierce 
command of his kiss there was no release; and slowly, 
instinctively, her arms went round his neck.” 


HN 





The Glory Road 


By Francis William Sullivan 


Author of ‘‘Star of the North,” ‘‘Alloy of Gold,”’ 


**Children of Banishment,”” etc. 


Illustrations by R. Van Buren 


XVI 


OR a long moment, oblivious of time 
F or things, helpless in the grip of a 

power stronger than herself, June 
clung to Stephen Holt. Then, as the su- 
preme emotion passed, reason and remem- 
brance reasserted themselves. With an 
inarticulate sound and an access of strength 
that shame and horror lent her, she broke 
from his grasp and faced him, trembling, 
her eyes dark with despair, her hands 
pressed to her flaming cheeks. 

“Oh, what have I done!” she cried. 
“Go! You must go!’ Then she turned 
and fled from the room. He heard the key 
turn in the lock of her bedroom door. 

At first the man stood dazed, too dazzled 
by what had occurred, too shaken by his 
feelings to be quite sure of reality. But the 
sound of the key roused him, and he re- 
turned to the present with the muddled look 
of one awakening. 

Briefly he wavered. Then he obeyed 
her. Walking towards the front door, he 
took his cap from the hatrack where he had 
so carelessly tossed it a few hours before, 
and left the house. On the street his tightly 
strung nerves and surging emotions, almost 
more than he could endure, goaded him to 
the relief of physical action, and he com- 
menced to walk. 

It was cold enough in the night air for 
an overcoat, but he did not notice it. He 
was oblivious, too, of the luminous dark 
blue sky with its bright low stars, the fra- 
grances of eucalyptus, petunia, and honey- 
suckle, and the quiet of the windless calm 
that preceded the fog bank. 

He was walking in a world of his own in 
which a mellow, gracious flood of golden 
light poured down upon him, coloring alike 
consciousness and environment. 

Something within him exulted: 


“‘ Elaine, 
darling,’’ she 
cried, “‘what 

has hap- 

pbened?’’ 


JA f ” eo 

“She loves me at last! I’ve made her, 
as I said I would! God! She loves me!” 

His head went up, his chest out, and he 
seemed to walk on air, for this was a sensa- 
tion of triumph such as he had never ex- 
perienced. Pride and passion alternated in 
him. His was the triumph of the conquer- 
ing male. 

But this phase was not all. Because he 
was a man, the mental glory persisted and 
dominated—there remained that effect as 
of golden light. Stirred to depths that had 
never been stirred before, he was almost 
transfigured. The thought of his other 
loves made him sick with loathing. He 
knew them now for the false and cheap 
things they were, and remorse, a conscious- 
ness of utter unworthiness swept over him. 

This was love, he told himself. Never 
in the world had anyone known its like; it 
was recompense for the whole of life that 
had gone before. A kind of regeneration 
and rejuvenation, as of Spring, took place 
in him. He burgeoned. Life was beauti- 
ful, and seemd to hold wonderful and un- 
dreamed of possibilities. 

Strange radiant aspirations towards God 
rose up in him; he perceived that loving, 
and kindness and giving—all beneficent 
things—were the foundations of happiness, 
and he felt a great impulse to dedicate him- 
self to them. He felt that a whole lifetime 
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of good works could hardly pay for the 
thing that had come to him. 

Stephen Holt in his triumph, pride, and 
humility, was very near to that state of feel- 
ing which produces “conversion,” that rev- 
olution of all concepts and determinations 
towards “good.” His natural hard cyni- 
cism was melted. He glimpsed hints-of 
deeper, higher things that the soul instincts 
of a million years had planted in him, but 
which he had derided and denied. He was 
emotionally ready for the crossroads of his 
life which he was so swiftly approaching. 


YING on her white bed in the dark, her 
hot face pressed into the tear-wet pil- 

low, June was trying to visualize life as 
it was now. She burned all over with a 
sense of stain, as if some dark angel in 
passing had branded her with an inerad- 
icable mark. 

For long after flinging herself upon the 
bed she could not think. Her mind was a 
seething chaos over which boiled horror and 
shame for the thing she had done, and 
beneath which, grand and sweet as in the 
cosmic dawn, sounded the motif of creation. 
Loathe it with her reason as she did, she 
could not forget that moment in Holt’s 
arms ; she could not despise him, try as she 
would. But she despised herself, and she 
feared him, shrank from the shock of the 
thing he had aroused, even as it tingled 
like wine in her blood. With a sickening 
sense of futile self-loathing, she knew that 
she would kiss him again did he hold her 
in his arms that instant. 

“What has happened to me? What has 
come over me?” she asked herself. ‘Do I 
love him? Do I feel this way only out of 
duty to Paul?” 

She did not know. She could not analyze 
then. She could only feel. Always having 
followed simple and straight lines of con- 
duct based upon the normal conception of 
right, she yet found herself now helpless, 
all her conceptions and thoughts of love 
swept away by an obliterating fire. She had 
reverenced equally the trinity of love— 
body, mind and spirit, but now one ele- 
ment only seemed to exist, the flesh. 

But this was subsiding before conscience 
and the increasing shame of her treachery 
towards Paul, a shame which seemed to 
enclose her heart in a leaden ball. Ancestry 
and training had equipped her with a deep 
loyalty and certain almost narrow convic- 
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tions. She was of the type to stand by her 
pledged troth in letter and spirit even 
though it meant disaster. Therefore, that 
she had failed in her plain duty was a 
crushing realization. A second, which 
emerged into it, was that in smirching her- 
self, she had equally defiled Paul—a bitter 
thought when she remembered his clear and 
unquestioning faith in her. 

She recalled his letters, sweet with his 
happy, almost boyish pride and glory in her 
love, and in her unworthiness she wished 
she could die. She knew that he could 
never have failed as she had done, and that 
he believed her incapable of failing. ‘The 
fact of her wrong would be hurt enough to 
him,—full well she knew that—but far 
more cruel and bitter would be the thought 
that she could have done so. 

She wept again, there in the dark, miser- 
ably, hopelessly, her body shaking with 
great agonized sobs. She wept for all that 
had been, for all that was to come. Re- 
morse, regret, and pity for Paul, drowned 
her, but her honor, abnormally sensitive 
now, did not confuse this with an uprush 
of the old love. She was too fresh from 
Stephen Holt’s arms for that. 


ND yet, condemning herself with the 

exaggerated censure of an unblunted 
conscience, she found, in all fairness, some 
defense for herself. She perceived for the 
first time how unsuspectedly it had all 
grown; how, being wrapped up in the 
urgent exigencies of her new work, she had 
not been aware of the gradual, insidious 
development of her feeling for Holt. She 
could not surmise the skilful and deter- 
mined siege he had undertaken and so clev- 
erly concealed. 

Looking back she could not put her 
finger on any one spot where she should or 
could have said, “‘No! This ends every- 
thing.” Especially at the Country Club 
when he had declared his love, had she 
rebuked him, reiterating her loyalty. to 
Paul, and forbidding him ever again to 
speak of his passion. 

But she had thought of him, permitted 
him to permeate her life as a fragrance per- 
meates the air. This ‘was her sin, and an 
unconscious one, for she had not dreamed 
that all action first originates in thought, 
and that a human life is the reflection of 
its mental processes, the product of innu- 
merable minute decisions. .... . 


The Glory Road 


From the past her thoughts returned to 
the present. 

What should she do? 

The answer came quickly with no vacil- 
lation or uncertainty. She would stand by 
her pledged word to Paul, and Holt should 
be dismissed forever from her life. But 
even in the instant of proud decision, she 
shrank. Never to see Holt again alone; to 
sever all the happiness they had known; 
deliberately, perhaps, to bind herself in 
what might be a ghastly mistake! ‘These 
possibilities suggested themselves with ter- 
rible vividness. 

But she did not turn back. And with her 
decision came comparative peace. Also 
came what seemed a compelling necessity 
to confess to Paul. Slowly she got up from 
the bed and groping in the dark, turned on 
the lights. Then, both physically and nerv- 
ously exhausted, she commenced to take off 
her outer clothes. 

After bathing her face and braiding her 
hair she put on her silk kimono, and sat 
down to her table to write. But with the 
pen in her hand, she paused. ‘What about 
him?’ she thought. “I don’t matter any 
more, but he does. Can I do this*to him ?” 
She knew the terrific intensity of Paul’s 
inner feelings, and hesitated. “It must 
have very, very great justification,” she 
thought. 

She mused, fighting down the thoughts 
of Holt, telling herself over and over that 
that was buried forever. 

“‘Since—it’s over,—why needlessly break 
Paul’s heart? I shall marry him anyway. 
I can at least spare him this.” 

She sat long, and in the silence the black 
marble clock in the living room struck ten. 
Then at last she dipped her pen. ° 

“Stephen,” she wrote, ‘I can never for- 
give myself for what happened last night. 
It ends everything. I shall never see you 
alone again, and if you are the man I think 
you are, you will respect this wish. 

“TUNE MAGREGOR.” 


XVII 


AUL TEMPLE’S life in New York 
and at the Fort Lee Graphic studios 
was like that of any other laboring man. 
The amount of time and attention he could 
give to it was limited only by his ability to 
resist sleep. 
Temple lived in a suite of two rooms and 
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a bath at the Ansonia Hotel, a great gray 
pile on Broadway in the 70s, situated con- 
veniently between the Rialto, which, com- 
mencing at Sixty-sixth Street runs south- 
ward, and the 130th Street ferry where he 
crossed the Hudson to Fort Lee. 

He rose profanely at six o’clock every 
morning and proceeded to bathe and shave. 
By seven he was downstairs and at break- 
fast in the hotel dining-room. At quarter 
to eight the man from the garage brought 
his roadster around to the hotel, and he 
drove leisurely northward to the ferry, 
drinking in the sweet freshness of the morn- 
ing along Riverside Drive at a time when 
the pearly mists were still hanging above 
the Hudson. 

Leaving the ferry on the Jersey side, he 
drove several miles north along the pali- 
sades to the big studio, whose glass roofs 
rose high above their surrounding white 
walls. His baggage usually consisted of a 
leather brief-case full of scenarios, notes or 
stories he had been working on the night 
before, and he went at once to his office, a 
clean square room in the main building, 
comfortably furnished and well lighted. 

This was always about half past eight. 
Here he quickly ran through his heap of 
mail, setting aside important matters for 
his personal answer, and diverting the 
greater part of it to his stenographer, a very 
clever girl who, through long practice could 
answer any routine letter quite as well as 
himself. She also dispatched Paul’s photo- 
graph to any who sent a quarter of a dollar 
for that purpose. It was this person’s 
boast, to his relief, that she was the only 
woman in America who had never felt 
romantic yearnings towards Paul Temple. 

But it was Paul’s unique distinction to 
have developed during the last year into 
primarily a man’s actor. Where in Bris- 
coe’s wilderness camp of the August before 
most of his personal letters had been from 
women, now more than half of them came 
from men who had been stirred to admira- 
tion by the intense virility and force of his 
portrayals. And it was the strength of his 
inner convictions and feelings thrown into 
his work that made these so powerful—a 
thing which June had long realized. 


PAvL and his company always assembled 
before nine o’clock, though the start 
and progress of the day’s work if “exte- 
riors” or outdoor sets were used, depended 
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entirely on the weather, for the California 
certainty of rainless months was here 
pointedly absent. Waste in the daylight 
that is money, was a much more serious 
problem. 

As Paul was now directing as well as 
acting, his time was reasonably full. He 
believed in releasing his company by five 
o’clock, but circumstances determined this. 
Lunching at the studio, he was lucky to get 
home to a seven o’clock dinner at his hotel, 
usually bringing with him material to be 
read or studied afterwards. He worked a 
good many evenings, but he found his relax- 
ation in light musical comedies, a few social 
gatherings, and in breathless detective 
fiction. 

Obviously this life did not provide time 
for much fast traveling along the White 
Lane. The fact of the matter was that 
Paul found it necessary to observe the 
hours and habits of an athlete in training, 
a mode of life to which he subjected him- 
self for reasons of experience, and not be- 
cause he was “better” than anyone else. 
Like most men he could look back on wild 
days. 

The life of the screen had long since lost 
for him any illusion, glamour or romance 
that it might once have held. It repre- 
sented hard work leading to the goal of 
affluence and independence, and he adhered 
to his strict life primarily because reason 
told him it paid the highest dividends. 

His employers were aware of these facts 
and trusted him correspondingly. His 
judgment was good, and Stannard often 
consulted him on matters vitally important 
to the Company’s interest. He was well on 
the way to becoming a leading figure in his 
profession, and June Magregor, placed be- 
tween Paul Temple and Stephen Holt, a 
man equally big in his way, was in the posi- 
tion of the grist between the mill stones. 

Wednesday evening of every week was 
set apart for viewing new Graphic produc- 
tions, a function which everyone of impor- 
tance in the company was expected to 
attend, and which took place in the pro- 
jection room of the executive offices located 
in a sky-scraper near Broadway and Forty- 
second Street. 

This room was a tomb of a place pro- 
vided with a slanting floor and fitted up 
luxuriously with opera chairs and deep-pile 
carpet. The usual screen was at one end, 


and square holes cut in the other allowed 
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for throwing the picture from the operator’s 
fire-proof box just outside. 

This Wednesday evening as usual men 
and women commenced to drift in at quar- 
ter to eight, being deposited by the elevator 
at the fifteenth floor m groups of two or 
three. Most of these were Graphic people, 
but they included also news and trade-paper 
reviewers. 

Paul arrived almost at eight o’clock, in 
company with Gene Perkins, his camera 
man, a long, melancholy individual who 
had directed the artillery during Briscoe’s 
work in the North, and was accustomed to 
risk his life with an unchanging expression 
of ennui. They managed to find seats and 
a few minutes later the lights were snapped 
off and the showing began. 

The first release was a five-reel feature 
called “For Conscience Sake,” and had 
been made in the Fort Lee studio though 
not by Paul’s company. As each character 
was introduced at the beginning of the pic- 
ture, he or she was greeted by applause. 
Similar praise greeted particularly well- 
done scenes. 

At the end of each reel the lights flashed 
on to permit of changing the film, and peo- 
ple blinked and discussed the picture with 
their neighbors. Here and there laughter 
sounded, and there was an intermittent 
shuffling of feet as late comers entered and 
stood at the back of the room. 

Following the feature came the Graphic 
weekly, shown here for final editing. At 
this time feverish preparations for trouble 
with Mexico were under way and many of 
the scenes were martial. But there was the 
usual interspersing of accidents, sporting 
events, and freak items. Finally, after an 
extraordinary photograph of a cyclone ap- 
proaching a Kansas town, this title ap- 
peared on the screen: 


HOLLYWOOD, CAL., MOVING 
PICTURE STARS WORK 
FOR CHARITY 


International Favorites Unite in 
Monster Lawn Fete for the 
Actor’s Fund of America 


Instantly Paul Temple was alert, hoping 
to see June, for she had written him of the 
preparations for the event and of the part 
she would take in it. 

The title disappeared and the picture 
flashed on, showing the throngs of people 
surging beneath the eucalyptus trees and 





about the booths. The photographer had 
evidently occupied an _ elevation and 
“panned” the scene (made a panorama), 
for one got a good idea of the general 
layout of the grounds. 

The view then changed to the midst of 
the crowd and showed municipal notables 
grouped with girl stars whose faces are 
known in every quarter of the globe. Ex- 
clamations of recognition broke out in vari- 
ous parts of the room. 

“Oh, there’s Marcia Trent!” 

“All lit up like a circus horse!” 

“Wow! Goldie Burke, Goldie!’ 

“And friend husband!” 

“Must be all of that by this time!’ 

“There’s Romey Stark. 
there in the swing.” “yp 

“And Elaine. ON 
He’s holding her 
hand.” 

“Poker hand, you 
mean.” 

The camera left 
them and com- 
menced to throw 
brief flashes of the 
various booths and 
activities. Paul was 
growing disappoint- 
ed. He had not seen 
June. Then, sud- 
denly, without 
announcement or 
correlation, 
a new scene 
flashed on 
the screen. 


Over 
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It was the interior of a summer-house 
whose walls were masses of roses, honey- 
suckle and interwoven vines. The light was 
not of the best, and the two figures seated 
on either side of the table, were barely dis- 
tinguishable. But one of them Paul in- 
stantly recognized—June Magregor in her 
Indian dress. Who the man was he could 
not tell. 

June had written him that she was to be 
the time-honored fortune-teller of such af- 
fairs, and he perceived that obviously this 
was a scene during a fortune telling. She 
sat with the man’s right hand in hers, palm 
up, but she was not looking at it. She was 
looking into his face. 

A brief silence had fallen upon the au- 
dience. The bad photog- 
raphy and irrelevance of 
the subject had puzzled 
them. They were trying to 
identify the people. 

Finally a male voice in 
the rear of the room cried: 

“Holt! That’s who it 
is! Steve Holt actin’ for 
the camera. Ha, ha, ha!” 

A ripple of laughter 
ae 

“Does he call that char- 
ity?” 

“Who's the girl?” 

“‘Whoever managed that 
lighting must have been 
brought up in the subway.” 

“By George, that’s Ma- 
gregor! June Magregor!”’ 

Amid a buzz of amused 
comment action was taking 
place on the screen. Paul 
saw Holt suddenly lean 
towards June and cover her 
hand that held his with his 
other hand, all the time 
talking earnestly, almost 
passionately. 

The projection room roared. 
“Some actor! Some actor!” 
Paul saw June sit motionless beneath the 
spell of Holt’s words for a moment, her 
face as near as he could see it gentle, almost 
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>\w/HNY| rapt. Then he saw her shake herself and 
ALN glance with swift apprehension 
: [ (aN Brine A «3 - toward the door. The next 
. What has come ™oment she had risen and 
(ae over me?”’ she forced Holt to rise with her, 
Pa SF asked herself. ending the scene. 
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The room rang with delight. 
“Hey, Stannard, sign Holt for life.” 
“Compared to him Romeo lived in the ice 
age.” 

“Didn’t look at the camera once.” 

Then the Voice of Authority: 

“Say, Jake,” to the editor, “how did that 
thing get in? Holt trying to kid us?” 

“T guess so. It was so good I thought 
I’d run it for the crowd.” 

“Well, kill it.” 

“Ves, sir.” 

By this time the reel had switched to 
some other news event and the incident was 
rapidly being forgotten. In a few minutes 
Paul got up quietly and made his way out 
of the room. Taking the elevator from the 
deserted front office he descended to the 
‘street. There he turned towards Broad- 
way. 


T was a warm June night, and the air was 
laden with the odors of warm asphalt 
and motor oil vapor. All the theatres had 
“sone in” and the crowds were thinned for 
the time, but the streets were light as day 
and in the northern sky a distant sign with 
its streamers of color suggested a new au- 
rora borealis. 

Paul considered the project of walking 
to his hotel, but he was tired and decided 
against it. He signalled a passing taxicab 
and got in. Duty and interest in the show- 
ing had alike departed. 

He was puzzled and disturbed. He could 
not get the extraordinary picture of June 
and Holt out of his mind. He had a feel- 
ing of something queer about it, something 
not bona fide. ‘The general assumption that 
it was a joke did not satisfy him. The poor 
lighting and photography suggested a pic- 
ture taken under unnecessary difficulties ; 
nor was there anything about Holt’s actions 
which suggested that he was making a fool 
of himself for the amusement of the East- 
ern Graphics. 

Paul’s puzzled suspicion was suddenly 
illuminated when he remembered June’s 
swift, anxious glance towards the doorway 
of the summer-house in the middle of the 
scene, a flash whose significance seemed to 
have escaped the other observers. It was 
just such a glance, indicating fear of dis- 
covery, that a girl might have given under 
those circumstances, and it proved to Paul 
that neither June nor Holt was conscious 
of being under the camera’s eye. 
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Paul’s rather heavy brows drew down as 
he realized this. It meant that the emo- 
tions he had witnessed were genuine, not 
assumed. Instantly the whole matter took 
on deeper significance. Recalling June’s 
expression, he experienced for a moment a 
shocking fear that chilled him to the mar- 
row, but which he instantly put away from 
him. ‘That was nonsense! But his uneasi- 
ness was not dispelled. ‘The question per- 
sisted: ‘“‘What could have been happening 
to result in such a scene as that between 
them ?” 

By this time the cab had reached Seventy- 
second Street, and Paul leaning forward 
directed the chauffeur to drive through 
Central Park. They turned east and at 
Eighth Avenue entered the comparative 
quiet and leafy darkness of the West Drive. 
Cars with round, dull eyes passed con- 
stantly, the arc lights beside the road made 
patches of vivid green among the tree 
leaves, white figures on the grass or the 
benches were dimly visible. 

Manlike, Paul’s interest flashed to Holt. 
What was he to June? What part had he 
been taking in her life since their separa- 
tion? He remembered meeting the man 
once, and, as far as he could recall the 
impression had been a favorable one. But 
of his personality and life he knew noth- 
ing, and that was the vital point. 

He tried, by recalling June’s letters, to 
widen his knowledge. All he could re- 
member were a few casual references to 
occasions when Holt had appeared on ‘“‘lo- 
cation,” or had been the host at some social 
gathering of the company. He was further 
reassured by remembering that her later 
correspondence had been filled almost en- 
tirely with the details of her new work with 
Briscoe, and her varying enthusiasms, hopes 
and fears. 

Still, what could have led to that scene, 
with its obviously sincere emotion ? 


EMPLE trusted June completely, an 

honor which she shared alone with 
Briscoe, for Paul, though an idealist at 
heart, knew life for the cruel, ruthless thing 
it is. He no more doubted her than he 
doubted himself. But as time had passed 
he had grown to forget the difference in 
their ages and experience, and especially in 
their equipment to meet the life of their 
profession. He did recall this now in a 
vague way, but so great was his faith in her 
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that the thought of it seemed to him a sort 
of unworthy suspicion. 

Still that scene. wa 

It might have meant anything, he told 
himself, an excited moment of some warm 
discussion between them. Praise of her 
work, perhaps. But that was not very con- 
vincing. And it cast no light on the reason 
for the picture, and the fact that it had 
been taken surreptitiously through the rose 
wall of the summer-house. 

Paul was not afraid, but he was per- 
plexed. He pondered long as the taxicab 
rolled through the quiet park. Finally he 
directed the chauffeur to drive him to his 
hotel. In his sitting room there, a place 
of soft colors and rich furnishings, he lit a 
pipe and, letting a pile of work lie un- 
touched, pondered still further. ‘Then he 
sat down at his desk and wrote a letter to 
Elsie ‘Tanner. 

They had long been excellent friends, 
having worked together even before their 
experience in the North, and he had written 
her once or twice thus since leaving Cali- 
fornia. The letter tonight was largely de- 
scriptive of his doings,.and included much 
of the gossip and shop talk he constantly 
heard. But it was all written for the pur- 
pose of including two sentences casually 
slipped in towards the end: 

“T suppose everything is all right with 
June as usual. Living there with you it 
couldn’t be anything else, but you know 
what a fool a man in love is, so drop me 
a line saying so.” 


XVIII 


CONSIDER the perfect moment of all 

youth; that sublime, brief interval 
radiant with promise, which divides imma- 
turity and full ripening. It is one of Na- 
ture’s lyrics tossed off amid the stress of 
greater works, and remains exquisite for- 
ever. It dreams into being suddenly amid 
the pearl and rose of dawn; it comes upon 
a flower ere the blossom is full-blown; it 
glorifies the gracious Spring of our own 
youth. 

Then the last of our trailing clouds of 
glory still cling about us, the pride of in- 
vincibility is ours, and somewhere we have 
gathered a matchless equipment—confi- 
dence, ideals, buoyancy, tirelessness. A 
miracle has taken place within us so that 
suddenly we have eyes that see and ears 
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that hear. Dead-white sexlessness is gone 
and the world glows with colors, and is full 
of strange beauties and sensibilities. Curi- 
osities gnaw us, new and wild elixirs course 
in our blood, and the imagination never 
rests. . 

The chrism of the moment was upon 
Elaine Drake. Fifteen now, there seemed 
to unite in her the perfect moment of all 
the dawns of the world, and of every ex- 
panding flower. The warm fingers of 
development had lovingly shaped her and 
made her woman ; she lived in imagination, 
not reality ; her spirit was a butterfly about 
to meet the winds of the world. And she 
loved Romey Stark. 

Everything she did, all she said, took 
form and substance from thought of him, 
was measured by the question of his ap- 
proval. ‘‘Would he like this? Was that 
worthy of him?” It was almost the devo- 
tion of a réligieuse, and was tinged by that 
mystical eroticism. But it was physical, 
too. They had worked in one picture dur- 
ing the action of which he had swept her 
into his arms and kissed her, and she had 
never forgotten that, could not forget it. 
She lived that moment over and over, giv- 
ing her imagination rein at night when 
Elsie, dead to illusion, it seemed, lay sleep- 
ing prosaically beside her. 

But in his presence what a difference! 
All the blood seemed to rush to her heart, 
her mouth became dry, her pulses pounded. 
She could only giggle and give vent to 
monosyllables, or, her cheeks like wild 
roses, sit watching him with great eyes. 
Sometimes he would come and sit beside 
her and talk in his characteristic, teasing 
way: 

“Getting prettier every day, ain’t you! 
’Tain’t legal, kid. You get twenty years 
for that in California! Believe me, all 
kinds of things are likely to happen if you 
don’t quit. Some night I’ll just naturally 
bean you with a stockin’ full of ’dobe dust 
and carry you off to my cave in the moun- 
tains. So you look out!” 

Elaine dreamed of that cave in 
mountains. . 

But if he sat down beside any other girl 
in the company and dared so much as look 
pleasant while doing so, then the sun went 
out for Elaine. Was he interested in her? 
What was between them? Tortured by 
jealousy, she tried to find out how he spent 
his leisure hours. 


the 
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To all out- 
ward appearance 
Elaine was a nor- 
mal member of 
society, but this 
was the life of 
her mind, her 
true life And 
June and Elsie, 
wrapped up in 
their own affairs, 
did not realize it. 
Physically Elaine 
was safe enough, 
for her sister 
paid attention to 
that obvious 
phase, but some- 
how they forgot 
the perennial 
miracle of ro- 
mance. 
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being in the act 
of subduing her 
morning rumina- 
tive. “Ain’t this 
the weather 
though? Br-r-r! 
I’m marble from 
the waist down.” 

“And concrete 
from the neck 
up,” added her 
husband. 

“Why, you lit- 
tle reptile! Ain’t 
he gettin’ to be a 
devil, though, 
girls?” Withal 
there was a little 
note of pride in 
her voice. Goldie 
could find it in 
her nature to be 
demurely proud 
of a beating; 
rugged mastery 
stimulated her 
affections. “If I 
don’t watch him, 
he’ll get as sassy 
as my first one. 
But say, d’ye get 
that earful about 
Romey Stark?” 

“No. What is 
it? Anything 
happened ?” 

The group 
were entering the 
doorway  to- 
gether. 

“Nothin’ much, 
He just got 
hitched for life 
yesterday, that’s 
all.” 

“Married, 
Goldie!” June 
and Elsie cried 
together. 
“Why—!” They 
stood speechless 
and aghast. 

“That’s whatit’s 
called.” The in- 
corrigible gossip 
was enjoying the 
effect of her news. 
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“But who—who did he marry?” June 
inquired, when she had caught her breath. 

‘“‘Nobody I ever heard of, some Los An- 
geles girl.” 

“Outside the profession ?” 

“Ves.” Goldie’s voice took on an iron- 
ical note. ‘‘Nice home-body I hear, darns 
socks instead of damns ’em; the kind that 
can find any chapter of the Bible in the 
dark but couldn’t locate a highball in broad 
daylight; thinks a welsh rabbit’s a cousin 
to a Belgian hare, and—” 

“Go ’way, you liar,” said Elsie, pleas- 
antly, ‘who wound you up this morning ?” 

Goldie grinned. 

“It’s the gospel! Romey wanted to settle 
down and wallow in this fireside stuff. And 
now look at him! Ruined for life! A 
‘flash’ of that might go, but to make a five- 
reeler of it—! Ugh! Please omit 
flowers !” 

By this time they had passed through 
the building and out into the bright sun- 
light again. But Elaine was scarcely aware 
of the fact. Nothing was clear before her, 
she was walking mechanically, praying that 
she might not scream or faint before she 
reached her dressing-room. Encountering 
friends, the others lingered, but she went 
on. One or two “extra” people, seeing her 
face, turned to look after her alarmed, but 
no one stopped her. 

Habitual reflexes made her enter her 
dressing-room—it was in the second tier of 
the block that contained June’s—and lock 
the door behind her. ‘Then she sat down in 
the chair before her table and holding her 
white face in icy fingers, stared stupidly at 
her reflection in the mirror. It was a seared 
and writhing soul that looked out at her. 

Her perfect moment was gone, never to 
return. ‘The dawn had been rent by a bolt 
of lightning, the rose blighted, the lyric 
defiled. . . . 

After a while her director sent for her. 
She returned word that she was sick and 
could not work. 


LAINE did not know what to do. With 

hands clenched and teeth set, she was 
suffering as if her body were wrapped in 
flame, an agony that seemed insupportable. 
She was conscious of great roaring sounds 
and seemed to see foam-flecked bestial teeth 
flashing at her out of the darkness. She 
wanted to die, she wanted to kill herself, 
but she lacked the courage. She began to 
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cry with pain, and flung herself on the sofa 
in her room, clutching the pillows with 
fingers that a dozen times in imagination 
had framed his dear face for kisses. 

But there was no relief, and at last she 
could stand it no longer. Sobbing, dis- 
hevelled, she crept out of her room and 
down to June’s, for somehow she could not 
take this to Elsie. 

June, after an hour’s work, was changing 
her dress, and stepped back with a cry 
almost of terror as the broken little figure 
with its tear-stained cheeks and swollen eyes 
stumbled in unannounced. 

“Elaine! Darling! What is it?” she 
cried. ‘“‘What has happened?” She threw 
the dress she held across a chair and opened 
her arms. The child flung herself into them 
almost strangling with sobs and wept there 
speechless. ‘Then the story came out bit 
by bit. 

As she listened June’s face relaxed, and 
her eyes grew suddenly old. Facing her 
own Armageddon of conscience, it seemed 
a bitter, cruel thing to find the eternal 
tragedy commencing to repeat itself in this 
young life. The whole adventure of ex- 
perience seemed to her suddenly unutter- 
ably sordid and tawdry. 

And yet, though she could find no solace 
for herself, the depths of her nature yielded 
comfort to this bewildered soul. 

“There, there,”’ she soothed, patting the 
soft head upon her breast. ‘‘Men do these 
things and we women have to 
stand them as best we can. But try not to 
think of him any more, darling. You're 
young, so young, and the man that is to 
love you hasn’t come yet. But he will, he’ll 
come when it’s time.” 

“No, no! I don’t want anybody else. I 
want him, fim! I love him. Oh!” 

“Ves, dear, I know, I know. But listen. 
After all, it’s you that counts, nobody else. 
And you must be bigger than these things, 
we all must. It’s all there is in life—to be 
bigger than life. It’s the only way to hap- 
piness.” 

About them were the sounds of the stu- 
dio, hammering, a distant shout, a burst of 
laughter from a nearby dressing-room. Peo- 
ple in bright costume passed now and then, 
the golden sunlight poured down; all the 
accustomed bright externals presented 
themselves. And the realization came to 
June that beneath the motley each gay 
mummer lived this other life of struggle 
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and defeat, aspiration and denial. In that 
moment there seemed concentrated in her 
the infinite melancholy of all humanity. 
But still something spoke from within her 
and she talked on. Gradually Elaine grew 
quieter, and the racking sobs came with 
greater and greater intervals. At last she 
lifted her pale, wet face. 

“T hate him!” she cried. 
men! 
Never !” 

“No, no!” June said. “You mustn’t say 
that. Don’t hate him, for it wasn’t what 
he did but what you thought, that’s brought 
this. And most things are like that. And 
now, darling, go home and lie down and 
rest. You must, you’re worn out.” 

Elaine sobbed a moment and then kissed 
her sweetly. 

‘“‘You’re an angel and I love you, June,” 
she said, and when she had made herself 
presentable, left. But June saw on her 
childish face a new hard look that sat 
strangely, pitifully, there, and the fact in- 
expressibly saddened her. 


“T hate all 
I’ll never love anybody again. 


URING these days, owing to her work 

with Briscoe, June had scarcely a mo- 
ment to herself for thought—a great boon, 
for she was in a dangerous condition of 
mind and spirit. The very foundations of 
her life were trembling. So, under the 
pitiless flagellations of conscience and the 
gnawing misery of doubt, she turned gladly 
to the exhausting sedative of work. 

Outwardly she was a little paler, seemed 
a little more subdued, as if tired; but to 
her daily associates she maintained the viva- 
cious and spirited front demanded by her 
world. She confided in no one, yet Elsie 
Tanner was not oblivious of the fact that 
all was not with her as it should be. 

In the course of two weeks after Holt’s 
visit to the bungalow, June’s picture, which 
had received the tentative title “Any- 
woman,” was practically finished. ‘There 
were still the final touches to be added be- 
fore the film could be shown even to the 
company, but that done, release was a quick 
matter. 

In anticipation of this event great prepa- 
rations were under way. Not only the an- 
nouncement of a new method in pictures 
offered immense possibilities for publicity, 
but the fact that this was June’s real screen 
debut, increased them. For, in bringing her 
from the North, Briscoe had displayed the 
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better part of valor, and managed to keep 
out of print almost all of her romantic 
story. 

Of these considerations Terrence Mac- 
Donnell was joyfully aware, and’ now, 
being given the word, he “smote his 
bloomin’ lyre” with a heavy hand; and, as 
the offspring of lyres is lies, he achieved 
what even he himself had to admit was in 
the general direction of a masterpiece. 


RISCOE had found himself more and 
more pleased as the work drew to its 
conclusion. He had—for reasons unas- 
signable—latterly found a swift and broad- 
ening growth in June’s art. She was, as it 
were, more plastic under the fingers of his 
direction. He could not know that she was 
emotionally on the hair trigger, doubly re- 
sponsive to the excitation of which he was 
so subtle a master. His hope and faith in 
success grew. 
“Tf it’s a go it’ll be your triumph, June,” 
he said. 
“T don’t care about that, 
*‘All I want is your success.” 


”? 


was her reply. 


O NE day returning to her dressing-room 

about noon, she met Stephen Holt in 
the deserted “‘street.”” It seemed premed- 
itated encounter and she was displeased. 
Why would he not help her in her resolu- 
tion ? 

“Tune, I must speak to you a minute,” he 
said, hurriedly. The calm, assured direct- 
ness of his gaze was gone. He seemed 
anxious, driven-looking. 

“I’ve told you I can’t see you alone, and 
I sha’n’t,” she said resolutely, though she 
smiled to divert the suspicion of any prying 
eyes at dressing-room windows. “This is 
the second time you’ve asked me, and I tell 
you it’s impossible. My note said all there 
is to say. Can’t you respect that?” 

“No, I can’t. It isn’t fair, it isn’t rea- 
sonable! Are you trying to drive me crazy, 
June?” 

“You understand the situation as well as 
I do, Stephen, and there’s no use discussing 
it,” she said, and without waiting for him 
to reply walked on to her dressing-room. 

Holt had presence of mind enough not 
to run after her. Thrusting his hands in 
his pockets, he strolled on, staring at the 
ground, and then, circling the block of 
dressing-rooms, made his way back to his 
office. He flung himself into the chair by 
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his desk, and with chin sunk on his chest 
stared into space. 

Since the morning that had brought him 
June’s laconic note he had been in torment. 
It was like a bolt from the blue. At first 
he could not believe it, and almost stupefied 
he had written her for confirmation. Her 
reply had furnished it unequivocably. 
Then had come an attempt to explain to 
her as well as adjust himself to these be- 
wildering conditions. 

Chief, at first, was the blow to his pride, 
the realization that he, who had never be- 
fore failed to conquer, had failed now. 
Added to this was the knowledge that his 
position in the Graphics had counted for 
nothing with her. 

More potent still was the fury of baffled 
desire. Having tasted the sweets of her 
surrender, every nerve clamored to renew 
them. His mind was filled with torment- 
ing pictures of their moment of passion, 
and the thought that these were over for- 
ever, was unbelievable, maddening. Like 
a paranoiac he craved the thing that 
brought him Paradise. 

Helpless, he alternated between rage and 
despair. He felt that somehow he had 
been cheated, tricked; that June’s attitude 
was a lie. He told himself that she loved 
him, and that could he but get her under 
the spell of his power again, he could break 
down her resistance. 

In that first day of reckoning he refused 
to accept defeat, and determined to violate 
the trust she had laid upon him in her note. 
He tried to meet her alone, to plead with 
her. But June had anticipated this con- 
tingency, and used every artifice at her 
command to defeat it. She remained con- 
stantly among people, and, when not re- 
quired to work, brought her book or sewing 
out on the open stage. She came and went 
from the studio with Elsie or Elaine, or 
both, and contrived always to spend her 
evenings with them or with others. 

Yet, despite this, Holt had been able to 
accost her twice, as upon this occasion, and 
with this result. Now sitting by his desk 
his resolution to break down her defense 
was stronger than ever, had become almost 
an obsession. 

“By God, she’s got to see me, she’s got 
to!” he swore, clenching his fist upon his 
knee. ‘The little fool doesn’t know what 
she’s doing to bait me like this. I’ll smash 
things. I’ll kill somebody!” 
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"THERE was something ironically re- 
tributive in his humiliated and agonized 
state. He had threatened June with love, 
but now it had flown back upon him like 
a carelessly flicked whip lash. And the 
lash had bitten deep. He was no longer 
the gay, cynically confident Holt of the 
island. He could think of nothing but 
June and of possessing her. ‘Though for 
the looks’ sake he forced a calm outward 
appearance, yet he was a man distraught, 
unable to concentrate upon business, and, 
beneath an outer show of calmness, seeth- 
ing like a volcano on the verge of eruption. 
But now, though he was desperate, he 
could still force himself to await favorable 
circumstances, for he knew that any pre- 
cipitate or false move must inevitably re- 
sult in failure. 


HEN one afternoon as he morbidly 

watched the studio out of his window, 
he saw June coming toward the Adminis- 
tration building dressed for the street. He 
knew that her picture was completed now, 
and divined that she was going home early, 
the one circumstance under which she 
would be alone. 

Seizing his hat he hurried downstairs 
and out of the building by a rear door al- 
most atarun. He then encircled the block 
and came back to Clematis Street so as to 
intercept her at a convenient distance from 
the loiterers about the studio entrance. 

The whole proceeding infuriated him. 
He felt that he was acting like some school- 
boy in the throes of calf love. What the 
devil was in this girl to make such a fool 
of him? he raged. Why didn’t he give her 
up, quit thinking about her? Heaven knew 
there were plenty of other women on 
earth! 

But he groaned with impotence. ‘The 
thought of renouncing her gave him a sen- 
sation of physical faintness such as comes 
with terrific pain. He knew he would 
swallow the humiliation—anything—to 
gain his end. 

His circuit had been made barely in 
time, and he met June at the corner as she 
came along. Seeing him her eyes widened 
with surprise and displeasure, and her face, 
which showed little of its natural color 
now, took on a momentary harassed look. 
Then she walked on, and he was forced to 
hurry to keep pace with her. 

“June,” he said, determinedly, “forgive 
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me for meeting you like this, but you force 
me to do it. There’s something I want to 
ask you, and you won’t give me a chance. 
I want you to let me come and see you. 
There’s something I have to say that in all 
fairness you ought to hear, but I can’t tell 
you now or any other way but alone. 
| 

She interrupted him. 

“You can’t come, Stephen. 
nothing for us to say to each other. 
all there was to say in my note.” 

“Said it all!” he cried. ‘You haven't 
said anything! After that night you send 
that note saying that everything is over 
between us. Not a word of explanation, 
nothing! And you seem to think I'll take 
that and be satisfied. Well, I won’t. I’m 
going to have some explanation.” 

Her dark serious eyes met his for a 
moment. 

“I shouldn’t think any 
would be necessary,” she said. 

“Well, it is. But that isn’t all. There’s 
this thing I want to talk to you about—”’ 

“Nothing you can say can change 
things, Stephen.” 

“But good Lord, you can’t put me off 
like this! Things have gone too far!” 
His eyes were blazing. ‘‘You’ve got to see 
me this once, I tell you! Just an hour, a 
half an hour—anything you say—just so 
you see me, and alone.” 


There’s 
I said 


explanation 


IS voice had mounted and he was 

breathing hard. They wereapproaching 
Hollywood Boulevard and there were peo- 
ple at the corner, in all probability studio 
people. In addition to a certain justice in 
the man’s claims, the thought of a possible 
scene frightened her. She capitulated. 

“Well I will see you,” she 
said. 

His whole tense body relaxed with relief. 

“Thank God! When ?” 

She considered a moment. 

“Tomorrow afternoon at three o’clock in 
the bungalow for half an hour. Some of 
the girls are coming at half past three.” 

He groaned. ‘No longer than that?” 

“No. And remember,” her voice was 
sharp and clear, “‘it’s for the last time.” 

They were very near the corner now. 

“Thanks,” he said with an attempt at 
casualness, and lifting his hat turned down 
the Boulevard. 

He had gained his point—an opening. 


XIX 


CALM and strong in the certainty of the 

course she must follow, June sat in the 
living-room of the bungalow waiting for 
Holt. Hours of unsparing self-examina- 
tion had transformed into certain knowl- 
edge what she had felt after his last 
disastrous visit—that, for the salvation of 
her self-respect and inner integrity, she 
must remain true to her engagement with 
Paul Temple. This without regard to any 
“mistake” she might make by so binding 
herself, a ‘‘mistake’” constantly suggested 
by her treacherous feelings. Her one need 
now was to make reparation to Paul, and 
this she had resolved to do at all costs. 
Nevertheless, she feared this meeting be- 
cause she feared the thing in her which 
Holt could rouse, a lawless, barbaric thing 
which, even at the mere thought of him, 
seemed to stir in its uneasy sleep. 

This was June’s first experience with the 
passion of violence and vehemence, the 
passion that can inspire infinitely great and 
infinitely little deeds, and must leave in- 
effaceable memories. Her experience with 
Jack Baillie in the North had been of a 
totally different type—a girlish infatuaticn 
on the order of Elaine’s infatuation for 
Romey Stark. But this affair with Holt 
went to the roots of the instincts rather 
than to the roots of the heart. Surrounded 
by all the glamour that Nature can lend to 
her aims, it promised glowing fulfillment, 
a fulfillment the thoughts of which blinded 
to any consideration other than itself, and 
this, June knew, was her real foe. 

The living-room was filled with the 
lucent darkness of shades drawn against 
bright sun, for the summer had come at 
last. June was dressed accordingly, but 
instinct had warned her to unite simplicity 
with coolness for this interview. She wore 
a white piqué skirt and plain white shirt 
waist, relieved by a long azure four-in-hand 
tie. Her shoes were of soft white kidskin 
with rubber soles and heels. She had 
dressed her hair low on her head, parting it 
slightly on one side, so that it fell softly 
about her face and ears, waving in the 
Grecian style to a high knot behind. The 
effect, as always, was to soften and em- 
phasize the girlishness of her features, and 
to lend depth to her eyes. 

At five minutes to three she heard steps 
on the walk and rose with a little pang of 
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breathlessness. It was Holt, and when she 
opened the door, he entered smiling, his 
pith helmet in his hand, and his blue eyes 
searching her face shrewdly. He seemed 
in a totally different mood from that of 
yesterday; the fact of having gained this 
interview apparently having restored much 
of his confidence and assurance. 

“Well, summer seems to be here,” he 
said, easily, with his familiar winning 
smile, and brushed back his disorderly hair 
from his forehead. ‘“lhat sun scorches as 
if it came through a burning glass. And 
perhaps you don’t know it, not being a 
Native Daughter yet, but those are real 
clouds in the sky, not fog. Sure sign of 
summer. It means that they’re having 
devilish thunder storms in the desert on 
the other side of the mountains.” 


HE cool end of the living-room was at 

the left as one entered, and here June 
seated herself in a rocking chair near the 
dead fireplace, now blocked with an ob- 
viously hand-painted sheet-iron screen. 
Holt followed and sat down opposite on 
the lounge. He wore a cream-colored suit 
of pongee, a lavender-striped silk shirt, 
and necktie, and looked cool. A slight heat 
flush, however, brought out the freckles at 
his cheek bones. 

June from the first could not but feel 
all his customary charm and force. But, 
having anticipated this, she ignored it, and 
for a moment replied to his trivialities. 
Then when he had lighted a cigarette, she 
came directly to the point. 

“You said yesterday that you wanted to 
come here to tell me some particular 
thing,” she said pleasantly, yet with a 
coolness that sounded the note of their new 
relationship. ‘‘What did you want to tell 
me?” 

“T wanted to ask you something,” he 
corrected with a half smile. “I wanted to 
ask you to break your engagement to Paul 
Temple.” He paused a moment. “TI feel 
that is the only thing to do in fairness to 
both you and myself.” His words were 
simple but with a curious lack of vernacu- 
lar, as if he had rehearsed them before- 
hand. 

She was intensely surprised. Curiously 
enough, because he had mentioned Paul 
or their engagement only once during their 
friendship, such a request as this on his 
part was the last thing that she would have 
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expected. But there was no uncertainty in 
her reply. 

“Oh, no, I couldn’t do that. It’s quite 
impossible. You must realize that.” 

He regarded her steadily. 

“Why is it impossible?” he asked, rea- 
sonably. “Certainly not if it’s the fairest, 
most honest thing to do. Remember that 
day at the Country Club when I told you 
you had signed away your whole future 
without having known the world or men? 
Well, that’s why I want you to do this. 
You owe it to yourself, to your own hap- 
piness.” 

She was not unaware of his emphasis 
upon her interests rather than his own, and 
she knew also that he had touched a vul- 
nerable point in her defense. Never yet 
had she been able satisfactorily to answer 
to herself his statements of that afternoon 
at the Country Club. Yet with her high 
object before her, she ignored this also. 

“No,” she said, “I should never do that. 
There’s no use even talking about it. You 
came to ask me this, Stephen, and that is 
my answer.” 


ER delicate attempt to end the scene 

there nettled him, and he showed it 
by a slight squaring of the jaw. Then he 
returned to the attack. 

“Look here, June,” he said, crisply, “I 
have a right to ask you to be fair with me 
to-day, absolutely fair and honest. And 
when you refuse to discuss this, you’re not 
fair and honest. Now I’m going to tell 
you something that may surprise you.” He 
paused a moment, inwardly nerving him- 
self. “I know this—and so do you—that 
you don’t love Paul Temple as you used to 
think you loved him. You can’t,” he added 
with simple finality, “after the other 
night.” 

She was taken aback, both by the clear- 
ness of his penetration and the audacity of 
his assurance. A tinge of color came into 
her cheeks and she bit her lip almost 
angrily. 

“Tsn’t that so?” he asked. 

“You have no right to ask me a question 
like that.” 

“Pardon me, but I think I have. And if 
you’re the person I think you are, you won’t 
refuse to answer it. I love you, my whole 
future depends upon this, and you'd re- 
gret that refusal as long as you lived. 
You say this is my last talk with you. If 
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it is, then for Heaven’s sake be honest 
with me and yourself. You dare not tell 
me that you love Temple now as you did 
before you came out here. You can’t!” 
he repeated with unshakable conviction. 

June felt the eminent justice in the 
man’s plea for a hearing. She believed 
that he loved her, and her deep affection 
for him (sure as she was that nothing he 
could say could change her) besought her 
not to make their last interview one which 
later would be an angry and bitter memory 
to him. Compassion united with reason to 
make her meet him honestly for this last 
time. 

“Well,” she conceded slowly, “I’ll be 
frank with you, Stephen, because you ask 
it, and because I want you to feel that I 
refused you nothing that you asked. But 
I can tell you now that it won’t make any 
difference in my decision.” 

“Then I am right?” His eyes lighted 
for an instant. 

“T suppose so. I don’t know what my 
feeling for Paul is. But I’m going to 
marry him.” 

“Ah!” He crushed out his cigarette and 
leaned towards her eagerly, his eyes hold- 
ing hers. She felt the compelling force of 
his personality that had always swayed her 
creep about and envelop her, like some 
invisible emanation. 

“June,” he said, sharply, and his voice 
was electrical with passion, “that isn’t all. 
You love me! I know it! After that 
night, after that moment of heaven, you 
can’t tell me that it meant nothing to you. 
You can’t! I know it! It wouldn’t be 
you to have done what you did then, and 
admit it was a lie now.” 

Instantly, for all her preparation, he 
struck fire from her. Her color deepened, 
and her breast rose and fell more quickly. 
But she commanded herself. 

“Stephen, you must not talk to me like 
this,” she said, with the tone of resolute- 
ness. ‘It does no good, and only makes 
things harder. Go now. I’ve given you 
my answer and there’s nothing more to 
say.” 

“T sha’n’t go,” he said, flatly. ‘You’re 
breaking your word. You said you’d be 
frank with me, and now you're telling me 
to go. Do you suppose I can’t see the 
truth? You do love me and you know it! 
Why do you deny it? Why do you try to 
deceive me as well as yourself?” An im- 
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pulse to crush her in his arms and over- 
whelm her resistance surged through him, 
but he fought it down, knowing the inevit- 
able fatality of such a course. 

Unable to command him, she wavered, 
feeling herself weakening beneath his in- 
flexible purpose. Her eyes were troubled 
and pitiful, her mind adrift once more 
upon the old sea of doubt and longing. 
Oh, to be honest, to do the true, big thing! 
Was there some law higher than conscience, 
some standard higher than her ingrained 
principle? 

“Oh, I don’t know, I don’t know,” she 
cried, suddenly and bitterly, giving voice 
to her-own perplexities rather than answer- 
ing his questions. 

“Ah, I knew it!” he exulted. “You don’t 
know. And that’s why I wanted to see 
you to-day. That’s why I ask you to break 
your engagement and give me an even 
chance with Temple for your love. You 
can’t refuse me that.” 

Still she clung doggedly to her idea of 
reparation. Reason, audible still through 
the tumult of her feelings, whispered that 
this way only lay salvation. 

“Yes,”’ she said, tremulously, “I can, I 
must, I will!” And then, torn by her im- 
potence to explain all this, “Oh, you don’t 
understand, you can’t understand, but you 
must believe me when I say it is impos- 
sible.” She rose suddenly, pale now, her 
hands twisted together. ‘‘You must believe 
me! You must! And I want you to go 
now.” 

He, too, rose, but his patience was fast 
going now, and anger showed in his sullen 
eyes and harsh voice. 

“Ts this your frankness, your honesty? 
You admit that you don’t know whether 
you love Temple or not, and you’d admit 
that you love me if you’d let yourself, and 
yet you refuse and refuse and refuse to 
listen to reason and common sense! How 
can you do it? Are you baiting me, trying 
to make a fool of me?” 

“No, no, Stephen, you know I’m not,” 
she cried. ‘You know I wouldn’t— 
couldn’t do that.” 

“Well, then, why do you refuse to break 
your engagement? Is there any sane reason 
on God’s green earth for you to treat me 
this way?” 

“None that I can make you see,” she 
replied, with dull hopelessness. “It’s my- 
self. I could never be happy, never, if I 
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broke my pledged word. 
marry Paul, and I shall.” 


I promised to 


E felt as if he had been beating at an 

adamant wall and had not inflicted a 
single mark. And into his anger now 
came fear—the fear of ultimate defeat. 
Life without her after all! And she loving 
him all the while—as he believed! A swift 
uprush of his baffled desire furnished the 
climax to his feelings. 

“Then it’s your damned stubborn con- 
science that’s doing this! And you're going 
to let that stand between us and happiness, 
are you? Going to ruin our two lives for a 
scruple! Well, I won’t stand it! By God, 
I won't 

They faced each other tense, bitter in an 
enmity that was a strange fruit of their real 
feelings. She did not resent his words for 
she felt their tremendous sincerity, and the 
depth of his suffering and desire. But still 
she could not yield, though she realized 
that they had reached a deadlock, the 
breaking of which must come swiftly and 
violently. She made a final appeal. 

“Stephen,” she begged, “please go now. 
Can’t you see it’s no use, that you’re asking 
me to do something I could never forgive 
myself for doing? I’m sorry—” 

As if she had touched fire to gunpowder 
the change came upon him. He thrust his 
head forward, his heavy square jaw 
clenched and jutting, his lips a thin line, 
and his blue eyes narrowed and literally 
flashing sparks. It was the look of savage 
ruthlessness which she had seen earlier in 
their friendship, but now intensified a 
hundredfold. 

“Then you refuse this one simple thing 
I ask.” 

She met that glance quailing, but replied 
through the imminent tears of weariness 
and self-pity, resolute still: 

“T refuse to break my engagement.” 

“All right!” His face was as ugly as 
his voice. ‘Now I’m going to say some- 
thing. I’ve reasoned with you long enough 
and I’m thsough. I love you and you 
know it. You love me and / know it. 
That’s all that’s necessary. You belong to 
me and I’m going to have you, and if I 
can’t get you one way I’ll get you another. 
Don’t you doubt that for a minute. For 
the last time, will you give me a fair 
chance ?” 

She felt terrified, beaten, bruised, like a 
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lone young tree tossed by a hurricane. But 
the tap-root of her character held. 

“T can’t,” she whispered through blood- 
less lips. ‘I can’t.” 

There was an instant’s dynamic pause, 
an instant in which to Stephen Holt every- 
thing became an incoherent blur before his 
eyes, and he could have killed her. Then 
he spoke harshly, furiously, in a voice she 
scarcely recognized as his own. 

“That’s your answer, is it! 
this is mine. 
right now! 


Well, then, 
Everything between us ends 
Everything, do you under- 
stand? That new picture of yours—It’s 
dead! It’ll never be shown! I’ll destroy 
it myself. I’ll see that it’s never heard of 
again. Everybody’s been against it from 
the first, but I’ve supported it, stuck out 
for it against them all—just for you. And 
now I’m done!” He was talking evenly 
now in a kind of calm, white-hot fury. 

“And do you know what that means? It 
means that you throw away $200,000 of the 
Graphic Company’s- money for a scruple; 
that you destroy a year of your life and 
your future. And it means—” his lips 
curled with his sneer ‘“—that you destroy 
what Tom Briscoe has worked for so long, 
and wreck the ambition of his life! God, 
how righteous and noble you must feel with 
your conscience and your scruples!” 

The stroke fell like a blow from some 
heavy instrument, dazing her at first. Then 
she commenced to feel the terrific pressure 
the threat put upon her in involving Bris- 
coe. She only thought of that. She did 
not care for herself now, so tired and em- 
bittered was she by the struggle. But Tom 
Briscoe! 

As she tremblingly sat down in her chair 
again she shrank from this fearful respon- 
sibility, felt to the full the cruel unfairness 
of Holt’s move. For her debt to Briscoe 
was incalculable. She owed him every- 
thing—what little she was, opportunity, in- 
spiration, growth. And now his dreams 
and hopes lay here in her hands to crush or 
to cherish. 

The situation seemed to knock every 
prop from under her conceptions and de- 
terminations ; it piled her carefully erected 
structure of conscience and duty in a 
tangled mass. She could not reason, she 
could not think. She could only give voice 
to her horrified distress. 

“Oh, Stephen, don’t do that! Don’t!” 

“T will!” 
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A Council on “War Brides” 


LLA NAZIMOVA, the Russian emotional actress, is the most recent of 

the uncelluloided stage celebrities to come into the film firmament, Herbert 
Brenon of many directorial achievements having been the persuader (of course 
the clink of gold may have accompanied the spoken word). ‘‘War Brides,” 
the abbreviated stage vehicle by Marion Craig Wentworth, in which the noted 
Russian scored her great success in vaudeville is being screened at the Brenon 
plant where this photograph was taken. Nazimova is the dark lady in the calico 
gown on the left; Mile. Dazie, the dancer, is in the middle registering mild inter- 
est and Director Brenon evidently is going over the script. The little tray on 
Nazimova’s lap contains either make-up paraphernalia or a portable luncheon 

from a nearby cating emporium. Your guess is as good as any. 
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“Movieing” Under the Equator 


OING to the “movies” in South America is a social function 
instead of merely an entertainment or distraction. One goes 
to see the pictures, of course, but a visitor often wonders 

whether the play is the thing or whether seeing one’s friends is not 
the greater attraction. And plenteous opportunities of seeing one’s 
friends are afforded. 

Throughout South America the custom holds of splitting all reels at 
least once, sometimes twice or three times, and turning up the 
lights between the various parts. Then everyone in the 
audience is instantly on the gui vive, looking about eagerly, 
bowing to friends and staring at strangers. One peculiarity 
of Brazilian photoplay-theater etiquette is that in these brief 
intermissions all the men put on their hats; the moment the a 
lights flash up, heads are covered, only to be uncovered a few =| "ai ui! 
seconds later. * hy mae ; 

South American business has been interfered with by the ti 
war to an extent undreamed of in the United States; so 
when entertainment is offered at a much lower cost than in 
the legitimate playhouses it is natural that it should be well 
patronized. 

In North Amer- 
ica the public 
demands a happy 
ending of a photo- 
play as arule. In 
South America a 
play cannot be a 
success unless it 
ends unhappily. 
The emotional 
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Above is the Avenida Rio Branco, one of the chief ““movie’’ 
houses of Rio de Janeiro. Thecenter drawing shows a 
photoplay theater in the suburbs of Lima, Peru. 











leanings of the people demand it. It is ia . 
: , ; ; tis t 
(juite common to see, in the lights-up inter- (eels "aie 
vals betwee arts n’s faces streaming oy “Movie” 
etween parts, men’s faces streaming Roose is Aouee- 
with tears. They love to have it so; just cion, Paraguay. 
? . P ° t the rz. isa 
as they love to stamp their feet in applause jens jamal in 

Hhietla ; : Sauer ors Corrientes, 
or whistle and snort in _disapprobation. Argentine Re: 
Chat is the Latin, and this is true of the public. 


refined people as well as of the rude. 
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A photograph taken by the International Film Service when four of the winners arrived in Chicago. Left to 
right, Florence Gray, Seattle; Mildred Lee, Kansas City; Lucille Zintheo, Spokane; Alatia Marton, Dallas. 
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Beauty Winners Face the Camera! 


“Beauty and 
won to their 


HE eleven winners of 

grains” Contest have 
first goal! 

They arrived in New York September 14th 
for their tryout in the Fort Lee (N. J.) 
studios of the World Film Corporation as 
possible screen stars; and in and about 
New York City under the chaperonage of 
Miss Sophie Irene Loeb and Mme. Schaats, 
an international authority on _ etiquette. 
they were given splendid reception and 
entertainment. 

Four of the Western winners—Miss 
Lucille Zintheo of Spokane, Miss Florence 
Gray of Seattle, Miss Alatia Marton of 
Dallas and Miss Mildred Lee of Kansas 
City—were the guests of PHoToPLAY Mac- 
AZINE in Chicago while they stopped over a 
day on their way to New York. A hand- 
some suite at the Hotel Sherman was placed 


at their disposal, and they were entertained 
at luncheon at the College Inn under the 
chaperonage of Miss Margaret Oecttinger, 
and in the afternoon visited the offices of 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE in the ‘Thompson 
Building. ‘Then they were taken on an 
automobile trip through the city and to 
lincoln Park. 

The auto route brought them back to the 
Sherman, where at dinner they were enter- 
tained, and later they were box-party guests 
at the Garrick Theatre at a performance of 
“Step This Way.” ‘Then there was a the- 
atre supper at the College Inn. 

Next morning they left Chicago for New 
York, joined meantime by Miss Claire Lois 

sutler Tee of Wichita, Kas.. who had not 
arrived the previous day. In New York, 
at the Marie Antoinette Hotel, they met 
the other Contest winners—Miss Vivian 
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Suckling of Winnipeg, Can.; Miss Estelle 
Claire Judy of McKeesport, Pa.; Miss 
Lucile Satterthwait of Waynesville, N. C.; 
Miss Peggy Bloom of Orlando, Fla.; Miss 
Phyllis E. Curl of Roxbury, Mass., and 
Miss Helen Arnold of Louisville, Ky. 

The Western winners will be seen by 
those who have followed the course of 
“Beauty and Brains” Contest in the weekly 
pictorials put on the screen by the Selig- 
Tribune photographers—who “shot” them 
at Lincoln Park. 

After quitting Chicago the Western win- 
ners, en route to New York, stopped at 
Detroit, where they were guests of the local 
manager of the World Film Corporation, 
and in the City of Auto Factories they 
made a brief appearance at the leading 
World Film playhouse. 

In New York City the eleven winners 
made each other’s acquaintance. ‘They had 
read much about each other in PHOTOPLAY 
MAGAZINE while the Contest was on. They, 
eleven girls, were winners among thousands 
of entrants in a two-Nation competition! 
They had not met face to face before; and 
the fact that each knew a whole lot about 
the other ten had not dulled the appetite 
of each to know a whole lot more about 
those ten. They were on the threshold of a 
great experience. A few of them, two or 
three or so, already had seen the world’s 
most wonderful city ; to the rest New York 
was a new country, apart from their ex- 
perience but close wrapped in their dreams. 

Through its wonder streets they shopped. 
In its famed restaurants they dined. They 
learned the uncomfortable mysteries of its 
Subway and the excitements of the “L” 
and the droll uselessness of the surface 
lines. They explored the Grand Central 
Station, most palatial of all the railway 
depots of the world. They were shot under 
Hudson River through the “Tube.” They 
threaded the Great White Way of fact and 
fiction. They were guests of the celebrated 
Sophie Irene Loeb at her beautiful sum- 
mer home Harmon-on-the-Hudson. Most 


















































































Such Is Life 


He kissed her eighty times a week 
Upon the brow, the lips, the cheek ; 
He kissed her eighty times a week— 
But off the screen they didn’t speak! 
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of these girls had been writing letters to 
her in the later months of the Contest after 
the announcement of their success, and 
these letters Miss Loeb had answered, so 
they did not feel strangers with her. 

This issue of PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE goes 
to press too early to state the girls’ stories of 
their experiences at Fort Lee ; whether they 
found the lure of the “movies” held true, 
or rang false; whether getting the Great 
Chance was all they had dreamed it would 
be; whether they wanted to “stick around” 
and give Fate a chuckle for a slap, or 
concluded that Life after all was really 
bounded by the outskirts of Home ; whether 
that cold, critical, relentless eye we call 
the “movie” lens beheld in them star stuff 
for the screen or condemned them as “Not 
camera faces.” An odd thing, that! Some 
of the most celebratedly beautiful women, 
on and not on, the footlighted stage, have 
been conspicuous studio failures when they 
faced the photoplay camera! Their faces 
simply wouldn’t do for the screen. The 
skin that was lovely to look at was a tex- 
ture that would not photograph; or the 
smile would not “register;” or grace of 
movement would not reproduce except in 
lying awkwardness; or-—but there are so 
many “ors” in front of the crucifying eye of 
the “movie” camera! No one can know 
until the test is over! 

Aside from the fact that it is a big thing 
to be one of eleven winners among thou- 
sands of contestants for the privilege of 
proving oneself capable of attracting the 
attention of experts who are looking for 
“movie” stars, it is a big thing to have 
won the right to go behind the screen in 
one of the world’s most noted studios and 
associate with men and women who have 
made that studio what it is. Actors and 
actresses whose names are world-wide 
and whose filmed faces are as widely 
known as their names, are the hosts and 
friends of these girls who have won in 
the Contest. 

And all will be richer for this experience. 


Madison Kay. 


Anton the 
Terrible 


By Jerome Shorey 
Produced by Lasky Feature Play Company 


T’ was a great festival day in the little 
village of Korel. The Grand Duke 
Feodor Ivanovitch had come to inspect 

the Cossack forces which were quartered 
just on the outskirts of the town, and there 
would be splendid sports for his entertain- 
ment, and games, and general holiday. 
Perhaps there would be a good deal of 
drinking too, concerning which the women 
entertained certain fears and not a few of 
the men much anticipation. But at all 
events, it was remarked, there would be 
official sanction, and even example for the 
drinking. 

The villagers nudged each other, whis- 
pered and winked, at the demeanor of the 
Grand Duke’s companion on the inspec- 
tion, General Stanovitch. It was only mid- 
day, but the General was well past that 
half-w ay point to intoxication. ‘The Grand 
Duke himself, occupied with the generous 
entertainment offered him by the head men 
of the village, had not noticed, at first, but 
as the official party was about to leave for 
the place where the field day and inspec- 
tion were to be held, he could not over- 
look the unsteady condition of Stanovitch. 
He frowned, but soon smiled. After all. 
what did it matter? This was only a holi- 
day; let the General enjoy himself in his 
own way. So he led Stanovitch aside, and 
in friendly words suggested that he should 
go back to his lodgings and take a sleep. 
Could he have foreseen what grave conse- 
quences for Russia would result from that 
bit of leniency! 


ITH shouts and cracking of huge 

whips the official party set out for 
the sports, the village rapidly emptying 
itself in their wake. Stanovitch watched 
them a moment, then turned back toward 
his lodgings. A bit of song floated down 
from an open window, a light carol from 
‘a girl’s throat. The General stopped. 
looked about, and saw, leaning out of a 
second-story window, as pretty a picture 
as he had ever seen in all his travels. The 


A= tale of Russian bru- 
tality and a life dedicated 
to human revenge. 
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girl was garbed in all her simple finery, 
ready to go to the review, but had turned 
back, as the others left, pick a flower 
for her bodice from a window-box. 

“Hello, sweetheart,” the General called. 

The girl gasped, and quickly disappeared 
within. 

With a brief laugh Stanovitch lurched 
into the house and climbed the stairs. 
There was no one in the street to hear 
the cry of protest, the pleadings, the scream 
for help. ‘Then silence. A while later 
Stanovitch reappeared, a little less un- 
steady in his gait, and looked up and down 
the street somewhat shamefacedly. Then, 
with a shrug of his shoulders he went on. 

In the first excitement of the big event, 
the girl’s absence was not noticed, but soon 
Babushka realized that her pretty daughter 
was nowhere about, and when she asked 
others they said they had not seen her. 
Thinking the child might have stayed be- 
hind to perform some task, Babushka hur- 
ried back to the village. She must not be 
such a drudge on this day of days, when 
their Anton was winning such laurels with 
his wonderful horsemanship. But there 
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was no reply to the mother’s calls as she 
reached home, and she ran through the 
house, wondering what could have hap- 
pened. 

She found the girl in her room, lying on 
her bed, blood flowing from a great wound 
in her side. With a scream of horror the 
mother bent over the limp form, and began 
trying to staunch the flow. It was too late. 
The girl smiled feebly, but did not speak. 

“Who did it, my baby—who did it? the 
mother cried. 

“T—myself,”” came the whispered an- 
Swer. 

“But why ?” 

*A—man—came. 
sist—”’ 

“His name—tell me.” 

But the girl’s strength had been taxed 
too greatly, and she could only gasp. 
Babushka redoubled her endeavors to fight 
back the grip of death, but while the life 
still hung upon a thread, the girl could 
not find strength to speak. 

At last there came the sound of gallop- 
ing hoofs, growing louder and stopping as 
the rider reached the house. 

“Mother !—Sister !”” a man’s voice called. 

The girl’s eyes fluttered and the mother 
rushed to the stairs, imparting the awful 
news in a dozen words. Anton flung him- 
self on his knees beside the bed, moaning 
words of affection, and putting his arms 
around his sister as if with his great 
strength he would protect her from death. 
But he saw that she had not many moments 
more of life, and there was something he 
must know. Her death would mean a cer- 
tain, specific duty. He must know the 
name of the man. 

“Tell me,” he demanded, almost roughly. 

He saw her lips move, and put his ear 
close to them, and then she fell back, 
dead, in his arms. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, wild-eyed, 
as he placed her gently upon the bed, and 
crossed himself. 

“Who?” Babushka demanded, but he 
brushed her aside and staggered from the 
house. 

Taking his rifle from his saddle-bow, 
Anton started toward the Inn where the 
ducal party had been quartered. As he 
reached it the Grand Duke and Stanovitch 
were entering their carriage, to be driven 
to the railway station. Anton lifted his 
gun, but before he could take aim and fire, 
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half a dozen villagers had leaped upon him 
and disarmed him. 

“Are you mad?” they cried. 

The Grand Duke saw the commotion. 

“What is it, my friends? Has anyone 
been wronged? Were not the prizes suffi- 
cient? Here,” and he flung a heavy purse 
into the crowd. “Let none say the Little 
Father is stingy.” 

And with this the duke and his com- 
panion drove off, among cheers of the 
populace, while Anton struggled im- 
potently with his captors. ‘They would not 
release him until the train had departed, 
and he would not explain. And so he re- 
turned to the little home, to comfort his 
mother as best he could. ‘The villagers 
gossiped about it for a few days. Was it 
some member of the ducal guard? Or was 
Anton crazed with grief? They never 
knew. Even when Babushka would ask, 
Anton’s sole reply was: 

“Never mind, little mother. 
is mine.” 

So Babushka sank into a stolid apathy. 
But from that day there was no act in the 
life of Anton Kazoff that did not bear him 
toward a certain goal. 


PoIFTE EN years passed, with Anton 

completely possessed by his single idea 
—vengeance. First he allied himself with 
the most desperate branch of the Nihilists, 
thinking he would be able most easily to 
strike at his enemy through this organiza- 
tion. The ordinary Cossack, formerly 
with small ambition and showing no un- 
usual intelligence, became a leader of the 
most desperate body of men in all the 
world, and his wits, sharpened by his de- 
termination, became almost superhuman in 
their acuteness. There was no movement 
aimed against the government or any of 
the government officials of which he was 
not fully advised. But little by little, as 
the years went by, he began to see more 
and more clearly that there was just as 
keen intelligence guarding those who sat 
in the seats of the mighty as was focussed 
upon their downfall. He could strike— 
yes ; but it would mean death. To give his 
own life in taking that of his foe would 
be only a half revenge. He could have 
ordered any one of thousands to strike for 
him, and he would have been obeyed. But 
this did not suit his purpose either. He 
must strike this man himself, and go free. 


The duty 





Anton the Terrible 


So he despaired of success through the 
Nihilists, and with the boldness of genius, 
genius born of hate, he went over to the 
other camp overnight. ‘lo him, his asso- 
ciates in the great Brotherhood meant noth- 
ing, except as he could use them for his 
purpose. He could not use them, he found. 
So he deserted them. 

And not merely did he desert them—he 
sold them. In one day he became the most 
hated and most feared man in the Empire. 
Professing a complete change of heart, he 
went to the chief of the secret police, and 
offered his services in the incessant war be- 
tween the police and the revolutionists. 

“Do not believe me,” he said. ‘Test 
me.” 

He was tested. With every precaution 
taken to protect the authorities, in case 
Anton were playing a double game, the 
inner circle of police officials demanded 
certain information which would result in 
the capture and conviction of several of 
his former lieutenants. Anton delivered 
into the hands of their enemies the men 
with whom he had sworn a fearful oath 
of brotherhood. Not once, but a dozen 
times in as many months were the officials 


enabled to execute important coups through 
the information given them by the rene- 


gade. In less than a year he had won 
the perfect confidence of the Government. 
In two years he was in an important execu- 
tive position. And in the course of time 
he found himself in the post to which he 
had aimed—Chief of the Okrana—the 
silentest, most powerful official police or- 
ganization in the world, an organization 
which knows no laws save the orders of 
those entrusted with the authority to issue 
commands. 


RAND DUKE FEODOR and Gen- 

eral Stanovitch sat in the Grand 
Duke’s library, deciphering the despatches 
from the front. Disaster after disaster had 
overtaken the branch of the army whose 
operations they were directing. Stano- 
vitch, in the war with Japan, had been one 
of the few Generals to win distinction, and 
was the hope of Russia in its first desperate 
campaign with Germany, though he made 
his plans in secret, issued them from the 
capital, and was not known to the world 
as the ruling power. But no matter how 
brilliant a movement he devised, it was 
always anticipated and resulted in disaster. 
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“This has passed the point where we 
can call it coincidence,” the Grand Duke 
observed. “We are being betrayed con- 
stantly.” 

“But how? By whom? Who is suffi- 
ciently conversant with our system?” 

“T cannot guess. But there is one man 
who can uncover the  traitor—Major 
Kazoff.” 

“Anton the Terrible!” 

“Terrible, yes, for the enemies of Russia. 
The most valuable civil officer in the Em- 
pire, Stanovitch. Send for him.” 

“Now 2?” 

“Immediately. Every hour means the 
loss of thousands of our soldiers.” 


TH US it happened, so far separated 

are the military and civil authorities, 
that for the first time in fifteen years Anton 
came face to face with the man he sought 
to destroy. But in fifteen years he had 
learned to master his emotions, and_ he 
looked into the faces of these two men, 
immobile and expressionless. The situation 
was placed before him tersely. 

“It is for you to save Russia, Kazoff. 
Find this traitor, and name any reward 
you desire.” 

Anton smiled. ‘There would be difficul- 
ties, he explained, but he would overcome 
them. He must speak more fully with 
the General. He must know the nature of 
the plans that had been betrayed. He must 
be made familiar with the military organi- 
zation. He must have one of his own spies 
in the General’s house—he knew the very 
one, an old woman who would attract no 
attention. He went away with Stanovitch 
to make his preparations. As they entered 
the General’s house, a young woman came 
to meet them, and Anton was introduced 
to Vera, Stanovitch’s daughter. He looked 
at her intently, almost piercingly, pulling 
at his long moustache. A new idea be- 
came grafted upon the old. He could see 
the affection these two held for each other. 
Why not strike the father first through 
the daughter, just as his sister had been 
struck. First the daughter—then the 
father. In an instant he had adopted this 
new program. 


NTON found it necessary to call fre- 
quently upon the General in the days 
which followed. He had Babushka in- 
stalled in the house, instructing her to 
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watch and listen constantly, and tell him 
all that went on. She could not under 
stand, but she had faith in her son, and be 
lieved it was all, in some mysterious way, 
for the good of Russia. No one was to be 
permitted to know their relationship. 
\gain she could not understand, but 
obeyed. Meanwhile the betrayal of the 
military plans and while Anton 
had made no arrest, he was given the credit 
(or safeguarding the operations, and Stano- 
vitch took occasion to express his gratifica- 
tion and confidence. 


ceased, 


“Then perhaps,” Anton replied, “I may 
hope that you will permit me to ask a 
favor.” 

“Certainly. What is it?” Stanovitch 
isked. 

“T have become very fond of your 
daughter. Have I your permission to pay 
court to her?” 

“She must decide for herself, Major. 


But I will speak 


I cannot command there. 

















There came a light tapping on the wall, and Vera recognized 
, hy in communica- 
e adjoining cell. 


the “checkerboard code,” and found herse 


tion with David, who had been placed in t 
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for you. I will help you if I can. 

“| fear you will meet some opposition. 
She has been seen much with one David 
Burkin. A dangerous man, General.” 

“Why, he is a petty officer in the army.” 

“Yes, but secretly a member of the 
Radicals,” 

“But not of the dangerous section.” 

‘All Radicals are dangerous. ‘Today a 
philosophical Socialist—tomorrow a bomb- 
throwing Nihilist.” 

“Yes—that true. [I must speak to 
Vera. And I will urge your cause.” 

Vera was obdurate. Her father stormed, 
but she pleaded. He ordered her not to 
permit David to come to the house, and 
she wept. He was coming that afternoon. 
Very well, let this be the last time. Mean- 
while, Vera should think well of Anton 
Kazoff, if she would please her father. 
More tears. That awful man! She would 
not listen to her father’s account of his 
valuable services. She would only weep, 
and wait for David. 

So when the young officer came Vera 
poured out the tale of disappointment. 
and told of her father’s objections to him 
because of his dangerous political views. 
David laughed. 

“Dangerous? Why, we are the most 
peaceful lot of men in all Russia. We 
simply discuss ideas for the betterment of 
the people. You should come to one of 
our meetings. Why not? Then you can 
tell your father for vourself, and he will 
believe.” 

‘A splendid idea. 

“Tomorrow night. I will wait for you 
at eight o’clock, just outside your house.” 

All of which Babushka reported faith 
fully to Anton. 

‘There was no secrecy about the meetings 
held by David’s little group. Anyone was 
admitted, and anyone might take part in 
the debate. But they were astonished at 
the large attendance at the meeting to 
which David took Vera. Anton had issued 
orders that a score of known Nihilists must 
be present, on pain of being sent to Siberia 
the next day if they refused, and that two 
of them must make inflammatory speeches, 
urging violence. ‘They were promised im- 
munity if they obeyed. They disliked the 

task, though thev had no love for these 
so-called “Radicals,” but the word was re- 
ceived in a way that made disobedience 
dangerous. 





is 


When 2?” 





Anton the Terrible 


In the midst of one of these violent 
speeches, .Anton’s police raided the meet- 
ing, arresting everyone present—excepting 
the Nihilists themselves, who were per- 
mitted to escape in the confusion. So the 
bewildered Vera found herself occupying 
a cell in one of Petrograd’s prisons. <A 
few words with David, as the raid took 
place, convinced her that something was 
wrong, and intuitively she placed the blame 
upon Anton Kazoff. While she was pon- 
dering the mystery, there came a light 
tapping, irregular and yet methodical. 
Suddenly she recognized the ‘“checker- 
board code” which David had taught her. 
They had used it often for conversation in 
public places. Pulling off her shoe, she 
rapped out a reply, and found herself in 
communication with David, who had been 
placed in the adjoining cell. Then, letter 
by letter she received this message: 

“Prisoners learn of your arrest. You are 
sure of speedy release. ‘Tell your father 
Kazoff is German spy. Have father set 
trap. Informants dare not tell more.” 
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Then the footsteps of guards were heard 
in the corridor outside, and the tapping 
ceased. 


Wi EN Stanovitch discovered that his 
daughter was missing he hurried to 
Anton with an appeal to find her. The 
Chief of the Okrana reassured the General, 
and promised to restore Vera _ within 
twenty-four hours. His confidence reas- 
sured the father, and increased his good 
will toward this resourceful official. After 
delaying for sufficient time to make it 
reasonable that he had been forced to make 
an extensive search, Anton drove to the 
prison, and ordered Vera brought to him. 
“T am sorry,” he said, and held out his 
hand as she entered the ante-room. “But 
the orders were to arrest everyone at that 
meeting.” 

Vera drew back, and made no reply. 
In silence they drove to her home, and 
Anton restored the missing girl to her 
father. Again he expressed his regrets, 
and explained the arrest. When he had 


Then, letter by letter she received this message : 
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‘It’s true, then I’? Stanovitch shouted. 


left the house Vera quickly told what had 
happened in the prison, but her father re 
fused, angrily, to listen. 

“My daughter the consort of Nihilists, 
conversant with their their code, 
listening to their accusations against one 
of the Czar’s best servants? Vera, my 
child, you have made a grave error in judg- 
ment.” 

“Tf you won't listen, I shall go to the 
Grand Duke himself,” Vera __ insisted. 
“David is innocent—I know it. At least. 
if Major Kazoff is not a spy, it will do no 
harm to test him.” 

“Very well—go to the Grand Duke. I 
am sorry I cannot go with you. I leave 
in a few hours for the front with important 
despatches—so important that I dare not 
take the least chance of their going astray. 
But promise me, while I am away you will 


secrets, 





“You’re the spy who has been betraying us.’’ 


do your best to keep out of trouble.” 

Babushka, the ever present Babushka, 
heard, and within the hour Anton knew 
of Stanovitch’s intended departure. His 
plans were not progressing as well as he 
had hoped. He had David in his power, 
but he needed to get into Vera’s confidence 
to carry out his new plot, and this seemed 
impossible. He must concentrate still 
upon Stanovitch, and here was the oppor- 
tunity. No one but the Grand Duke and 
Stanovitch knew the contents of these des- 
patches. If they reached the hands of the 
enemy, Stanovitch would be disgraced for- 
ever. He hurried back to the General’s 
house. and found him preparing wrappings 
for the precious papers. 

“T came back to see if you desire to 
interpose in behalf of David Burkin,” 
Anton said. 





Anton the Terrible 


“No. Let him be justly punished,” 
Stanovitch answered. “I only wish I 
could persuade my daughter to consider 
your suit.” 

“Leave that to time,” Anton replied. 
‘But what is this? You are dressed for 
traveling.” | 

So perfect was Stanovitch’s confidence 
in Anton that he did not hesitate to tell 
of his journey and its cause. He explained 
that he would not even entrust the sealing 
of the despatch-cases to subordinates. 

“You are the first and only person be- 
side myself and the Grand Duke to see 
these documents,” he said: “But I must 
hasten.” 

“Well, now that I have seen them, let 
me seal them, if you have any other matters 
to attend to,” Anton suggested. 

“Thanks. I will pack my traveling bag 
if you will finish the job,” and Stanovitch 
left the room. 

Quickly Anton unfolded the documents 
and began making notes. Here indeed was 
news for Germany. Ten army corps in- 
volved. Old line abandoned. So en- 
grossed was Anton that he did not notice 
Stanovitch return. 

“Tt’s true, then!’ Stanovitch shouted. 
“T thought you were as safe as myself. 
But it’s true!” 

‘“What’s true?” , 

“The word Vera brought back from the 
prison—that you’re the spy who has been 
betraying us.” 

Anton strode to his side, dragged him 
into the room, and closed the door. 

“Ves,” he said, fiercely. “It’s true. 
And I'll tell you more. I did it to ruin 
you—do you understand? And now that 
you’ve found out, I’m going to kill you. 
Do you hear me?—I’m going to kill you. 
And I'll tell you why. Do you remember 
the inspection of the garrison at Korel, 
fifteen years ago? I suppose not. Do you 
remember the little girl you destroyed that 
day? Perhaps you don’t remember her 
either. But I’m her brother, and I’ve been 
waiting fifteen years for this minute.” 

Anton did not even permit Stanovitch 
to speak. Gripping the old man’s throat be- 
tween his powerful hands, the lifeless form 
of the object of his long hatred was soon 
lying before him. © . 

Anton had instructed Babushka to hear 
everything, see everything. He looked up 
from the General’s corpse, and met the 
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horrified gaze of his mother, watching him. 

“He was a traitor,’ Anton said hur- 
riedly. “I had to kill him for the sake 
of Russia, to get these papers. Here,” 
and he handed her the despatches. “You 
must hide these until I come for them. 
And tell everyone that the General has 
gone on a journey. I will hide the body. 
Go.” 

Trembling, but believing implicitly in 
her son, Babushka obeyed. She hid the 
documents beneath the mattress of her bed, 
and knelt in prayer before the ikon on her 
wall, 


T first the Grand Duke was as skeptical 

as was Stanovitch of Vera’s charge 
against Anton, but at length he agreed to 
listen to David’s story. An order on the 
prison brought the young officer speedily 
before him. Still his confidence in the 
Chief of the Okrana was unshaken. There 
was no evidence except the word of men 
whose reputations were extremely bad, from 
the Government viewpoint, but in whom 
David was ready to believe implicitly. 

“Your Highness,” David said at last, 
“T will stake my liberty upon the truth of 
the charges. Lay a trap for Major Kazoff. 
If he stands the test, send me to Siberia. 
If he does not, set me free.” 

An hour later, Anton, who had gone to 
his office, received word that through the 
connivance of a guard David Burkin had 
escaped from prison, and also had gained 
possession of the new military despatch 
code. “He must be recaptured and the 
code restored before it can reach the hands 
of the enemy,” was the message from the 
Grand Duke. 

“Before it can reach the hands of the 
enemy,” Anton repeated with a snarl. 
Even now, his revenge complete as he 
could make it, so far as the General was 
concerned, his habit of betrayal remained. 
Here was a prize for his German friends. 
So he set out again for the Stanovitch 
home, confident that David would go to 
Vera the moment he was released. He was 
not mistaken. A servant admitted him, 
and without a word he searched the house, 
soon discovering his quarry. 

“So,” he sneered, covering the pair with 
a pistol. “You have almost escaped. And 
a thief too. And also a traitor. Hand 
over that code. Quickly! This is war- 
time, and it is easier to take documents 
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from a corpse than from a living man.” 

lor answer David rushed to the stove, 
and flung a sheaf of papers upon the blaz- 
ing fire. Anton strode to his side, but it 
was too late. In his rage he grappled 
with the youth and bent him back over a 
table. Vera seized the free hand in which 


he held his revolver, but a new thought 


came to Anton. 
he demanded : 

“Did you memorize the code before you 
destroyed it?” 

“Ves,” David replied. 

“Then sit down there and 
copy.” 

“Write you a copy? 
Government has others. 
to it.” 

“Don’t talk—write,” and Anton empha- 
sized the order by cocking his revolver. 

“When General Stanovitch returns you 
will have to answer to him,” said David, 
as he began writing. 

“Stanovitch, ha! Don’t worry, my lad. 
He’ll not return.” 

‘What do you mean?” cried Vera. 

Half-crazed with his lust of vengeance, 
Anton turned upon her. 

“IT mean that the 
lot of devils, traitors, 
and—why not 
sister—” 

forgetting everything but his one all- 
possessing idea, Anton laid his weapon on 
the table, and took a step toward Vera. 
In an instant David had the pistol in his 
hand, and had signalled to the Grand 
Duke’s men, who were waiting outside the 
house. ‘They entered, Ivanovitch himself 
at their head. 

“He was forcing me to make a copy of 
the code I pretended to have. Also I 
accuse him of the murder of General 
David. 


Releasing David slightly, 


write me a 


What for? ‘The 
You have no right 


Stanovitches are a 
ruiners of women, 
she was just like you—my 


Stanovitch,” said 
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“Search the house,” the Grand Duke 
commanded. 

In silence they waited for the men to 
return, Anton stolid and defiant, Vera re- 
lieved, yet fearful of her father’s fate. 
In a few moments the men returned, lead- 
ing Babushka and bringing Stanovitch’s 
despatches. 

“We found the woman praying before 
an ikon, and the papers were beneath her 


mattress. General Stanovitch has been 
murdered, apparently choked to death. 


His body was hidden in the library.” 

“You killed my father!” Vera shrieked 
at Anton. ‘You would have killed me!’ 

3abushka looked from one to another. 
All she knew was that her son was in 
danger. 

“He did not kill him,” she said, slowly. 
“T am a spy. I poisoned the General and 
stole the papers.” 

The Grand Duke looked from one to the 
other, mother and son, keenly. 

“She has confessed to being a spy,” he 
said to Anton. “Spies are shot on sight. 
Here,” and he handed the Chief of the 
Okrana a revolver, ‘‘do your duty.” 

Mechanically Anton took the pistol in 
his hand, but at last the cord of hate that 
had throttled his life, snapped. 

“Mother!” he sobbed, and gathered her 
in his arms. 

One long embrace, and then he turned to 
the Grand Duke. 

“T have been an officer, and have served 
the Czar well. although also ill. But I 
know my duty, and ask that I be permitted 
to carry it out. Let me step into that 
room one minute—no more. You may sur- 
round it with guards. I ask only a 
minute.” 

The Grand Duke bowed. Anton opened 
the door, and closed it behind him. A 
shot rang out. 


























C. Hale, Human U-Boat 


ELLYEWHAT; we'll use 
cord—silk-cord knots’ll slip 
other kinds won’t.” 
“That’s th’ stuff! Great head.” 
So they bought and fetched silk cords, 
and they bound Creighton Hale hand and 


silk 
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foot, tying with excessive care 
certain knots guaranteed to 
slip at a wiggle. And then 
they cast him into deep water. 
Not stopping to consider that 
wet knots, whether of silk or 
otherwise, don’t slip worth a 
hang. 

If C. Hale hadn’t been a 
human U-boat he would have 
been neatly drowned like the harem lady 
who talked too much with her tongue and 
got a potato sack for a casket and the 
3osphorus for a tomb, and the exploits 
of Elaine woodah haddah gettah ’nother 
ero. As it was, they fished C. Hale out 
and emptied him and dried him, and after 
awhile he became a little more alive than 
dead, and the picture proceeded. 

It’s a sweet life, the movies. 

And you have to be so enormously care- 
ful of details, Mr. Hale says. ‘‘Direc- 
tors are all the time telling you to 


By I. S. Sayford 


O-never-mind that, it’s a mere detail and 
nobody will ever notice; but /’m here to 
remark that I got a letter from some girl 
away out West saying she had 
spotted me as The Laughing Mask 
in “lhe Iron Claw’ because I wore 

a Norfolk jacket I had worn previ- 

ously in ‘The Mysteries of Myra.’ 

Beat that if you can. Audiences 

are becoming all the time more 

and more critical, not only of de- 

tail but of the whole woof and 
, warp of a screen story; quick to 
sneer at improbabilities of plot, 
swift to jeer at frowsy workman- 
ship in the studio, and correspond- 
ingly keen to praise real stuff. You 
can’t get by with imitation. You'd 
better not try. The public will 
hook you.” 

When Creighton Hale was born 
his parents were acting on the Eng- 
lish stage. He first entered pic- 
tures as an extra man at Fort Lee 
in the early days of Solax and 
Eclaire, then 
returned to the 
speaking 
stage. He is 
now with the 
Frank Powell 
Productions. 
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The girl in 
each is Pearl 
White. 
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ardat the Movies 


Where millions of people gather daily many amusing and interesting things are bound to happen. 


We want our readers 


One dollar will be paid for each story printed. Contributions must not be longer than 100 


Send to: ‘* Seen 


Therefore do not enclose postage or stamped envelopes as 


contributions will not be returned. 


Anyhow It Was Spoiled Goods 

IRST little girl: 

it? 

Second little girl: Yes; I’m glad I came. We 
tried to get into the show across the street, 
but they wouldn’t let anyone under sixteen in. 

“What was the picture?” 

“T forget. Oh, yes, I know now. 
‘Damaged Rags.’” 

Mary Martin, 
Youngstown, O. 
® 


Also Beginning with 


Pretty good show, isn’t 


It was 


No Faith In Gabriel 
N the screen was being shown an aged 
woman worn out with overwork. Two 
old ladies were viewing the picture together. 
One of them said: “That makes me think of 
myself. Looks like I never do get a chance 
to rest.” 
The other answered: “Cheer up. You can 
have a nice, long rest in the grave.” 

“No. It will be 
just my luck to be 
buried twenty-four 
hours before Judg- 








ment Day.” 











Aitch 


N “The Scarlet 

Woman,” Olga 
Petrova’s husband, 
learning from her of 
her self-sacrificing in- 
fidelity, hurls her to 
the floor. Crouching, 
she_ raises. herself 
slowly, pressing one 
hand to her head. 
“Father,” demanded 
the youngster behind 
me, “has she got a 
headache ?” 

“No,” came the re- 
ply: “worse than a 
headache.” 


Cynthia Dodge, 









Harriet C. Allen, 
Louisville, Ky. 
® 
Why of Course, 
Betty 


The big collie had 
————— just rescued the child 

| ecvener from the_ burning 
| we building, and now sat 
’ 5 pall « 2 “a 

by the youngster’s 








WES 63 | side, panting heavily. 
\\ogy | “What's he doing, 
ge- DY. mother?” asked 
Betty. 

“Why, he’s hot and 
” out wid or ual moth- 

er replied. 
Not That Green A pause. Betty 


Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“Now, see here Jim, you needn't go telliw 


(judicially) : “J know 





® me any stories about them showin’ some pic- What he's doing, 
There Is Only One (‘ures of th’ occan, an’ that th’ film busted an’ eee. Dy al es 
GCuse the water ran out an’ drowned lots of people. eh a? with his 
WO your eer- If you ain't got the price to take me im, jest gue. Irene Trick 
—_ ia i I'll think jest as much of you. , “. 


Mt. Vernon, O. 
0) 


the theater were 
reading aloud the captions that appeared at 
brief intervals on the screen, and at the same 
time keeping time with their feet to the music 
the orchestra played. An old man sitting 
directly in front of them finally turned around, 
and in a gruff voice demanded: 
“What’s the matter with you two? 
you got foot-and-mouth disease?” 
Mrs. Opal Pinkerton, Denver, Col. 


Perfectly Reasonable Question 
HE picture had started and seven-year- 
old Ruth sat watching intently, when she 
heard a man behind her exclaim pettishly: 
“T can’t see a thing, madam.” 
“Mother,” demanded Ruth, “why does he 
come here if he can’t see?” 
Marcelina Connelly, 
Nantasket Beach, Mass. 


Have 
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SIXTY SECONDS FROM BROADWAY 


The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were mere forerunners of this quiet little 
s in front of it, and radishes behind 


California bungalow, which will have —_ 
an $900,000. The location is atop 


it, though the lot is appraised at more t 
the twenty-story “Film Building,” a great new skyscraper devoted to the 


Motion Picture industry, at Broadway and Forty-Eighth street, New York 
City. Earl Carroll, twenty-three-year-old author of Oliver Morosco’s musical 
comedy successes, ‘‘So Long Letty,’ and “Canary Cottage,’’ has leased the flat 
roof of this building for seven years, and is now building himself a home, 
thereon. This heavenly yard will have grass, flowers and a vegetable garden, 
from which an elevator will lead directly to the axis of the Great White Way. 
The drawings are from a photograph of Mr. Carroll, and from the detailed 
plans of his architects. 











Some Hints to Scenario Contestants 


HIRI remain ninety days of the ‘Thos. 
H. Ince-Photoplay Magazine Sce- 
nario Contest, the four winners in 
which will receive cash prizes of $1,000, 
$500, $300 and $200, and in which non 
winning manuscripts which tell unusually 
good screen stories will be purchased at 
prices attractive to contestants. As an- 
neunced, all rights to accepted scenarios 
become the property of PHOTOPLAY MAG,- 
ZINE, all screen rights the property of 
Thos. H. Ince. ‘The fiction versions of the 
plays will be published concurrently with 
the release of the. pictures. 
Despite the announcement of the few 


simple rules governing the Contest, the 


management receives many letters daily 
asking about them. ‘The rules are here 
and now restated for the benefit of all 
inquirers : 

1. It is preferable to have the play sub- 
mitted in full scenario form, but a de- 
tailed synopsis instead will be accepted. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten and 
on one side only of the paper. Manu- 
scripts in long hand will not be read. 

3. Self-addressed stamped envelope must 
be enclosed if return of rejected manu- 
script is desired. 

4. The scenarios submitted must be suit- 
able for five-reel plavs, and must be repre 


sentative of American life in one or more 
of its phases. 

5. Photoplays containing political argu- 
ments or propaganda, or embroiling re- 
ligious sects or political parties, or treating 
the sex question indelicately, or which 
are absolute tragedy or unrelieved comedy, 
will not be acceptable. 

6. Amateurs’ manuscripts will be as 
carefully considered as professionals’. No 
prize will be awarded or scenario other- 
wise bought on the strength of the author’s 
name; the scenario must be its own letter 
of introduction. 

7. A contestant may submit as 
scenarios as she or he wishes to. 

8. (This is not a Rule, just a sugges- 
tion): Mr. Ince particularly wants big. 
virile stories for William S. Hart ;. society 
or light comedy dramas for Bessie Bar- 
riscale ; big dramas demanding strong char- 
acterization suitable for an actor of Frank 
Keenan’s type; romantic plays (not cos- 
tume drama) suitable for William Des- 
mond; and strong sympathetic plays—of 
the same generic type as “The Coward”’— 
for Charles Ray. 

The Contest closes at midnight of De- 
cember 31, 1916; the postmark on the 
manuscript cover must be earlier than that 
hour. 


many 


Tithe Contest Winners 
11. Mrs. H. F. 


Following are the winners of the Sep 
tember Photoplay Title Contest, No. 8: 

l. Mrs. A. B. Lueders, 218 Division St.. 
Bellevue, Ky. 

2. Mrs. Herman P. Wunsch, 315 Lons 
dale Ave., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

3. John J. Maxwell, 850'2 Ferry Park 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

+. Mrs. F. C. Evarts, 642 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

5. Henry Plymire, 522 Fifth St., Marys 
ville, Yuba Co.. Cal. 

6. D. Coyle, Weedsport, N. Y. 

7. Dersie Trammell. Davis, Okla. 

8. Mrs. E. B. Turner, 
Okla. 

9. C. EF. Cole, 325 N. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

10. Mrs. A. E. 
Wash. 
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Woodw ard 


Box 577, Davis, 


Capitol Ave., 


Bright, Grant Orchards, 


Weller, 507 Frederick 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

12. Miss Ottillia M. Trott, 
tinental Bldg., Denver, Colo. 

13. J. A. Reeves, 40 Yard Ave., ‘Tren- 
ton, N. i # 

14. Mrs. J. P. Klein, 5943 Washington 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


412 


Con- 


The correct titles 


(Contest were: 


for the September 


1. The Destroyer. 
Saints and Sinners. 
Going Straight. 
Reclamation. 
The Other Side of the Door. 
Alien Souls. 
The Man Inside. 
The Island that Never Was. 





He “Didn’t Want 


to Do It” 
By Karl K. Kitchen 


HEN Paul IT. Lawrence came to New York from 

Cleveland, Ohio, he had thirty-four suits of clothes, 

a private haberdashery, a full-grown savoir faire, 
$15,000 a year and some ambish. He went to work in the 
astern agency of his wealthy father’s publishing business and 
had private offices and a noble desk on which he could rest his 
patent leathers at No. 41 Park Row, if he had worn them. 

But he wasn’t content. He longed to relax. ‘That is how he 
came to be a “movie” {2 actor—one of the few to whom 
mere wages are not so <i? awfully import- 
ant, for he doesn’t have to hire a 
car, because he has a  Sygigpet large and 
luxurious one of his Neri own. 


SS 


Paul Lawrence and Ethel Barrymore in “The Final Judgment.” 
The picture below shows Mr. Lawrence playing with Valli Valli. 


A young Russian actress, Mlle. Yona J.an- 

dowska, was visiting at the Lawrence home in 

the upper Kighties. One day Lawrence 

accompanied her to the Metro studio 

and a director mistook him for one of 

the hired actors and brusquely put him 

to work. At Mlle. Landowska’s sug- 
yestion he “fell for it.” 

He quit Iather’s job and became a 
“movie” actor. In another city Father 
saw Son’s face on the screen—and went 
wild and wrote a leiter and enclosed a 

check and said “Get out of town!” 

Son took a vacation to the Bermudas, 

then came back and got into 

~,y the pictures again, because he 
sas  couldn’t keep out! 
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T’S a far cry from the old red-plush 

covered family album that showed 

mother and father in all the fuss and 
pride of their wedding finery—father 
seated with head very erect, thanks to the 
photographer’s concealed head gear, mother 
standing by with right hand on shoulder 
of spouse—to the home projection machine 
showing little Archibald romping on the 
lawn with lifelike animation. 

Yet, like scores of other inventions 
that have made the last two decades 
the most remarkable of history, it is 
here, and will soon be as much a part 
of the home life, if not more so, than 
the singing machine, the horseless 
wagon, or the electric washlady. 

It marks the beginning of a 
greater and wider utility of 
the moving picture. 

Does it require a great 





imagination to realize 
that the _ photoplay 
theatre is only the 
beginning? Isn't it 


a logical develop- 
ment that the pro- 
jection machine 
will, in the near 
future, take its place 
in almost every school- 
house and Sunday 
school as an_ indis- 
pensable aid in the 
teaching of geog- 
raphy, history, botany, bible study, surgery, 
in fact almost every branch of learning? 
This branch of animated photography is 
now at the creeping stage of its develop- 
ment. Its possibilities are so great, and its 
adaptations so numerous that the farseeing 
man who them is fairly be- 
wildered. ‘There seems to be no end. 
There are possibly ten cameras and pro- 
jection machines for amateur use now 
being sold or ready to be placed on the 
market. Thousands of them are already 
in use in American homes, and numerous 
patents are being granted every year to 
inventors who are seeking one goal—sim- 
plicity in construction and operation and 
production at a “popular” price. There are 









considers 
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Have Youa Little Movie 
Your Home? 














in 


millions in it according to the inventors. 

Just recently a patent was granted for a 
machine that will operate on the principle 
of the camera with the film roll, with day- 
light loading facilities, so simple that the 
man who can take ordinary camera pic- 
tures can operate the moving picture camera 
with almost equal ease. 

Several companies are now selling pro- 

jection machines that 
_ are simply smaller 
| models of the regular 
| motion picture cam- 

era, operated in the 
same manner, and 
using a film of pro- 
portionate size. What 
has done more than 
anything else to make 
it possible for the 
home, however, is the 
invention of a film 
which will not burn, 
and so it is not necessary 
to get a fire department per- 
/ mit, or build a projection booth 

in the living room, or a storage 
vault for the film in the garage. 
This film is more expensive than 
the celluloid and not quite so dur- 
able, which accounts for it not le- 
ing adopted for commercial pur- 
poses, but for the home and ama- 
teur use the difference in cost is 
slight, in the quantities used. 

Nor is the amateur confined to his own 
scenarios or homeologues for his exhibi- 
tions. Already this infant industry has its 
own exchanges and lists of features. 
Travel pictures, dramas, and educational 
subjects are turned out in quantity, photo- 
graphed upon the small film from the 
standard reels. Whereas the commercial 
motion picture exhibitor pays from $10 a 
reel per performance for first releases, 
down to $2 a reel, the amateur can get his 
supply for from 30 cents a night to 60 
cents a week, depending upon the extent 
of his demands. 

And herein is provided another reply to 
those pessimists who declare from time to 
time that ‘‘Movies are only a fad.” 
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promptly and often. 





Ll le ii del envelope. 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Constant, Derroir.—Of course if you are 
positive that Marguerite Clark has been married, 
why that ends the argument. But it will be an 
awful shock to her if she finds it out, so we will 
keep your secret. Mary Pickford has_ been 
married about seven years and has no children. 


Frances, New Yorxk.—lf the information con- 
cerning Mary Pickford’s life you desire was not 
contained in the story of her life, it was withheld 
because it was considered a strictly private mat- 
ter. Would it make her more interesting if you 
knew what her father or grandfather died of? 
Miss Pickford now has her own company and 
her plays are to be released through the Artcraft 
Company. Yes, “A Good Little 


to get questions answered in this Department. 
required that you avoid questions which would call for unduly 
long answers such as synopses of plays, or casts of more than 
one play. There are hundreds of others ‘in line” with you 
at the Questions and Answers window, so be considerate. 
This will make it both practical and pleasant to serve you 
Do not ask questions touching religion, 

scenario writing or studio employment. 
will not be given in this Department, because a complete list 
of them is printed elsewhere in the magazine each month. 
Write on only one side of the paper. 
and address; only initials will be published if requested. If 
you desire a personal reply, enclose self-addressed stamped 
Write to Questions and Answers, Photoplay 
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would answer your letter if you repeat what was 
in our letter about her. 


HeLeNne, MontreaL.—You probably misread the 
article. Mr. Farnum may have been Mary Miles 
Minter’s father on the stage but we are sure 
the relationship never went father than that. 
At any rate we know for sure that he is not her 
father. So you don’t like Pete Props. Well; 
well. And we think they are so funny that we 
pay a man sure-enough money to write them! 
Theda Bara is not hyphenated but pure Cincin- 
nati and is about 26. She was interviewed last 
fall. Neither Anita Stewart nor Earle Williams 
is related and both use their real names. Your 
requests have been turned over 





Devil” in which she played was 
a Belasco production. 


Estuer, BALTIMORE.—The ani- 
mal that seemed to be a lion 
in “Sunshine Dad” was a real 
lion, Esther. And _ believe us, 
Esther, we're not lion (terrible) 
about it because we saw the lion 
personally. His name is Leo, 
which is the usual name for boy- 
lions, and he only played oppo- 
site DeWolf Hopper in the one 
picture. 


one else. 





The aim of this depart- 
ment is to answer the same 
question but once in each 
issue,so the answer to your 
questions may be found 
under the initials of some- 


See the directory on 
another page for all of the 
studio addresses. 


to the editor. Thanks for the 
good wishes. 


C. L., OSTERVILLE, Mass.—The 
price of film rental depends 
almost entirely on how soon your 
theater receives it after released. 
The photoplays you mention are 
no more expensive than other 
high-class pictures. . 


Prec or B. C., Vancouver, B. C. 
—The Ford-Cunard combination 


is now engaged in making an- 








G. and L. N., MinnearoL_ts.— 
We think Billie Burke still has her 
baby. Mary Miles Minter admits that she 
reached the advanced age of 14 on April 1 
last and Mary Pickford’s hair is not a store 
product. John Bowers was Allan in “Hulda from 
Holland.” Miss Burke is about 31. 

Detves, Lancaster, Exc.—Now see here, old 
top, you can’t get us into any controversy as to 
the relative merits of any actresses. We're abso- 
lutely neutral—or even more so. If you think 
that Blanche Sweet and Pauline Frederick are 
better actresses than Miss: Pickford, you aren't 
going to get us to disagree with you, or agree 
with you. Alma Taylor and Chrissie White are 
probably all you say for them, but over here we 
don’t get to see them. As for Florence Turner, 
don’t you dare claim her as your own because 
she’s an American. Believe that Edna Purviance 


adopted 


other serial, “My Lady Raffles.” 
Florence La Badie is still with 
Thanhouser. Jimmie Cruze and Marguerite Snow 
are to go to McClure. Lila Chester is with World. 


AtrpHa Bet, Witmincton, Mass.—The Uni- 
versal is not conducting a contest at present. 
Alfred Vosburgh played opposite Vivian Rich in 
“The Little Troubadour” and George Periolat 
played Joshua. Yes, he’s the same who played 
Luke in “The Diamond irom the Sky.” You are 
probably mistaken about the name of the Mix 
play. Glad to meet you; come again. You don’t 
mind us calling you Alpha Bet for short, do you? 


PrisciititA, Houston, Tex.—We are most cer- 
tainly sure that Mr. Foxe would not permit his 
secretary to answer a letter from you but would 
answer it himself if you told him how much 
vou liked his acting. He is now in the East. 
Interview soon. 
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L. G., Srireverort, La.—Frank Losee was John 
Walton in “Hulda from Holland” and his son 
Allan was John Bowers. So sister thought Mar- 
shall Neilan was conceited? Well, we’re neutral. 
Your letter not only did not bore us, but was 
read with much interest. My dear, you should 
see some of the letters we get! 


ELizABETH, St. Louis.—Antonio Moreno was 
born in Madrid, Spain, September 26, 1888. 
Everyone born in that city in September is of 
Spanish birth. He came here at the age of 14 
and joined Vitagraph in 1915. 


F. S. R., New Mexico.—Sarah Bernhardt has 
been married but is now retired. Mary Fuller 
is a brunette and weighs about 115. As Caruso 
never sang for the camera we have not gone 
to the trouble of gathering statistics about him. 
Just imagine what would happen if Mary Pick- 
ford sent a lock of hair to all who admire it. 
She answers letters when they are interesting. 


ELizABETH, PEQUAMING, Micu.—We’d just be 
plum tickled to accommodate you but do you 
realize that you have asked us to print the 
casts of 52 plays and that if we did so it would 


dark gray, so do green and brown, red is black 
and so are orange, gold and black, gray is gray, 
This little lesson in chromatics should help you 
to decide for yourself whether “an actress would 
ever wear anything pink before the camera.” 
All actresses at one time or another in their 
make-believe life wear wigs, but be you assured 
that Little Mary Pickford has one fine suite (isn’t 
that what you girls call it?) of hair all her own. 
There is no reason to fear she will not send you 
her picture if you enclosed cost money in your 
letter. Marguerite Clark’s hair is brown. So is 
Anita Stewart’s. Run along, now. 

R. S. V. P., Winnipec.—Aren’t you out of 
breath, young man? Questions just naturally 
tumble off your tongue, don’t they? Mebbe-so 
there will be another doubles contest one of 
these days—whom do you look like? Address 
Flo La Badie, care Thanhouser, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Carlyle Blackwell is married; his address 
is care World. Antonio Moreno is unmarried; 
his address is care Vitagraph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Winifred Kingston played opposite Dustin Far- 
num in “Ben Blair,” likewise in “Davy Crockett.” 
Mary’s sure-enough maiden name was Smith. 
David Powell played Richard Freneau in 
“Gloria’s Romance.” That all? 


require the work of 
a stenographer for 
several days and oc- 
cupy several pages 
of the magazine? 
For the lovva Mike 
be reasonable. When 
we first glanced at 
your letter we 
thought it was a sce- 
nario for the photo- 
play contest. 


Annette U., Ton- 
opAH, Nev. — Thank 
you for your praise 
of Puotopray MaGa- 
ZINE’S contents, its 
paper quality and me- 
chanical construction. 
Careful appreciation 
is always pleasant to 
get. The first nation- 
ally distributed issue 
of PHOTOPLAY was 
dated February, 1911. 
Louise Huff’s chief 
pictures with the Fa- 
mous Players bear 
these titles: “The Old 
Homestead,” ‘“Des- 
finy’s Toy” and “The 
Reward of Patience.” 
We do not recall 
Anita Stewart playing 
in “Suzette.” Write 
again, Miss Nevada. 


Peccy, WeEsT 
Montcrair, N. J.— 
It is altogether too 
bad you have had to 
wait such a long time 
for your answer—it 
happened by  over- 
sight, not intention. 
If you’re still in the 
mood to know, purple 
photographs nearly 
black, yellow photo- 
graphs white, rose 
pink photographs 








The Wail of The Answer Man 


i TOSS and I leap and I turn in my sleep— 
My slumber is restless and harried; 
For years and in vain I have sung my refrain: 

“No, Bushman and Bayne are not mar- 
ried!” 
But still they pursue me till life becomes 
gloomy, 
These fans with the query eternal. 
They will drive me insane with their Bush- 
man and Bayne, 
Or into a grave that is vernal. 


It is really too bad that I should go mad 
In answering movie fans’ queries, 
And I dream with delight of the angels so 
bright 
And Heaven, and life with the fairies. 
For I’m steeped here in woe as I’ve written 
a “no” 
With a pen that has never once varied 
To the unending quiz, the meat of which is: 
“Were Ford and Cunard ever married?” 


And this is not all that has deepened my 
gall; 
May Allison adds to my state, 
For she lengthens my task when the movie 
fans ask 
If Lockwood is really her mate. 
Now I shoot you this hot: “NO, LOCK- 
WOOD IS NOT!” 
And if you would render me placid 
Please bother no more as you bothered be- 
fore— 
Or it’s me for a phial of the acid! 








Miss H. E. W., 
CINCINNATI. — You 
certainly have a crush 
on Creighton Hale, 
haven’t you, sister! 
Well, he’s a fine fel- 
low and a mighty 
good actor. No-o, we 
wouldn’t presume to 
say it’s bad taste on 
your part to call him 
“the best boy on the 
screen,” but we can’t 
help it if that makes 
him grin. His picture 
is in the art section 
of Puotopray for 
March, 1916; be glad 
to send it you for fif- 
teen cents. His prin- 
cipal film plays are 
“The Exploits of 
Elaine,” “The Perils 
of Pauline,” “The 
Iron Claw” and “The 
Grip of Evil.” Pearl 
White was in all of 
these plays. His 
height is 5 feet 10 
inches and he weighs 
145 pounds. In this 
department we can- 
not undertake to dis- 
cuss the merits and 
relative merits of 
plays; read The 
Shadow Stage for 
that. 


Miss _ SovutTHERN 
Cross, Sypnry, Aus- 
TRALIA.—The picture 
of Cleo Madison ap- 
peared in the Octo- 
ber, 1915,issue. The 
only 1915 numbers 
remaining are those 
of April, November 
and December. We 
have all of the 1916 
issues. 
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"You Get The Job” 


““We’ve been watching you, young man. 
wins. 
spare time is the kind we want in this firm’s responsible positions. 
promotion on what you ézow, and I wish we had more like you.” 





The boss can’t take chances. 
trained to hold it. 
tunity comes. The 
one thing better than others. You can do it in 
spare time through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you through the mails. No matter how humble 
or important your present job, I. C. S. training will 
push you higher. No matter what your chosen work, 


some of the 280 practical I. C. S. home-study 
courses will suit your needs. 


[1] ADVERTISING MAN 
Salesmanship 
Commercial Law 
BUSINESS (Complete) 
Oertified Public Accountant 
Higher Accounting 
Bookkeeper 
Stenographer and Typist 
Railway Accountant 
WINDOW TRIMMER 
Show Card Writer 
Outdoor Sign Painter 
Common School Subjects 
[}Good English 

( ) Teacher 

Civil Service 

Railway Mail Clerk 
CIVIL ENGINEER 
Surveying and Mapping 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Stationary Engineer 

Gas Engineer 


Choose Your Career 
Do you like Advertising ? Salesmanship? Many 


this country were I. C. S. trained. Commercial 
Law? Accounting? All over America bookkeepers, 
accountants, private secretaries, ofice managers, are 
reaping the rewards of training gained in I. C. S. 
spare-time study of these subjects. Engineering? 
Architecture? Electricity ? Chemistry? Hundreds 
of thousands of men have climbed into big jobs in 





Name 


We know you’re made of the stuff that 
The man that cares enough about his future to study an I. C. 


S. course in his 


You’re getting your 


When he has a responsible job to fill, he picks a man 
He’s watching you right now, hoping you'll be ready when your oppor- 
thing for you to do is to start today and train yourself to do some 


T INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 6463, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the 
position, or in the subject, before wkich I mark X. 
OUELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
(jElectric Lighting 
(jElectric Car Running 


: 
, 


LJ] AUTOMOBILES 


Electric Wiring - 
Telegraph Expert 
Practical Telephony 
Railroader 
Mine Foreman or Engineer 
Metallurgist — Prospector 
ARCHITEC 
Contractor a Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
Plumbing and Heating 
Sheet Metal Worker 
OHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Illustrator 
Designer 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
AGRICULTURE Spanish 
Navigator German 
Poultry Raising French 
Italian 





the technical professions through the I. C. S. help. 


The first step these men took was to mark and sronee 


Occupation 





Street 


mail this coupon. Make your start the same way — 
and No. 


of the foremost Advertising and Sales Managers in | 
and make it right now. " 





_ City 





When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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F. E. S., Everett, Mass.—Vernon Steele played 
opposite Mme. Petrova in “The Vampire.” You 
may address her at “Broadway, Flushing, Long 
Island.” Sorry, but we have no record of Betty 
Nansen’s present address the other side of the 
Atlantic. 


J. M. G., Minneapotis.—The Misses Talia- 
ferro pronounce their name as though it_were 
spelled “Tolliver.” William Courtleigh Jr., is 
the husband of Ethel Fleming; they were play- 
ing with Balboa at Long Beach, Cal., at the 
time of their marriage. Shouldn’t be surprised 
a-tall if his picture found its way into the art 
section one of these soon-to-come days. You're 
mighty welcome. 


Martua G., Vicksspurc, Miss.—Yes indeed, we 
certainly will settle “this question” right now, 
without any idea of amends, explanations or 
apologies, but simply with a flat statement of 
facts: We do not “intrude into the matrimonial 
life of players’—we only answer matrimonial 
questions for you and others when the informa- 
tion for answering has come from an authentic 
source. You say: “A person recently circu- 
lated the report that you had written her a 
personal letter in which you stated that a certain 
prominent player is married and the father of 
five children. All other magazines, and this man’s 
friends, say he is single. I do not think this is 
the policy of a first-class magazine. Please let 
the answer appear in the columns of the Novem- 
ber magazine.” Surely, surely! It has pleased 
the “certain prominent player” to announce 
world-wide that he is a single man. This mag- 
azine has announced, again and again, in answer 
to insistent inquiries, that Francis X. Bushman 
is married and the father of five children. If 
you think the truth is bad policy, by all means 
avoid it! 


June 17, Brooxtyn, N. Y.—‘Oh, what is so 
rare—” There we go, Lady June, trying to quote 
again when there isn’t a bit of sense in doing so. 
But you’re a “new beginner” in this question 
class and we thought to welcome you with a 
flourish, You are enthralled with “Bettina 
Loved a Soldier”? It is a sweet play, and these 
folk played it: Abbe Constantin, George Berrill ; 
Mrs. Scott, Francelia Billington; Bella, Zoe Rae; 
Bettina, Louise Lovely; Paul de Lacardens, 
Douglas Gerrard; Jean Reynaud, Rupert Julian; 
Pauline, Elsie Jane Wilson. You think the 
Lovely one was “just too cute for words”? 
We-l-l, you can’t get away from a pun—she was 
lovely. Maybe Three Wise Men could forecast 
for you when a serial is going to stop serialling; 
we’re only One, and we can’t. Good-bye, come 
again; you’re real sensible. 

W. M. S., Grimssy, Ontario, Can.—In “Bella 
Donna” the title role was played by Pauline 
Frederick, with Thomas Holding opposite as 
Nigel Armine. Stop worrying, Victor Moore 
isn’t dead, he’s just quit Lasky, and is vacationing 
at his Long Island home. Robert Warwick is 
with World Film Corporation. Oh, you do, eh? 
You agree with W. E. C. of Salt Lake that a 
“Beauty and Brains” contest for men would be 
great fun? Do you know any beautiful men? 


P. T. B., SEATTLE, WasH.—You have it all 
down except the hyphens; you certainly should 
have put the hyphens in, like this: I-think-Crane- 
Wilbur-is-a-fine-actor-what-color-is-his-hair-and- 
eyes-and-what-is-his-age-and-is-he-married? Sure 
he’s a fine actor and his hair is brown and his 
eyes are grey (not gray, please) and he was 
born the seventeenth of November, 1886, so 
figure it out for yourself and he was married 
last winter to a non-professional. 
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WarREN, SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Mrs. Henry B. 
Walthall was Isabelle Fenton when she was on 
the stage. 


J. C. S., Cutcaco.—We altogether agree with 
you that Marguerite Clayton is “a charming little 
lady,” and as to the other part of your question 
we can say, only, that we are not that mighty 
thing called a director and therefore cannot 
tell why she doesn’t appear in more pictures 
However, look out! She’s just finished “The 
Prince of Graustark.” 


D. J. and D. D., Denver.—Lookey, Doris and 
Dorothy; do those cute envelopes with the lining 
inside like a pink-striped petticoat or a zebra or 
something grow in Denver, or do you send away 
for them? My and my, but you’re strong on the 
faint perfume, aren’t you? We would have 
swooned had we had time. Yeh, Wallace Reid’s 
married; the lady he is so fortunate about is 
Dorothy Davenport; -you know her well on the 
screen. The mail man will connect you with 
Marie Doro if you write on the envelope “In care 
Lasky, Hollywood, Cal.” Anita Stewart’s ad- 
dress is Brightwaters, Bay Shore, Long Island. 
Wallace Reid’s is care Lasky, Hollywood, and 
Douglas Fairbanks’ is Triangle, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Now for you, Doris: Addresses—Marguerite 
Clark, Famous Players, New York City; Billie 
Burke, care Empire Theater, New York City; 
Helen Holmes, care Signal Film Corporation, 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Marguerite Courtot, Famous 
Players. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, OKLAHOMA City, OKLAa.— 
Probably the world would forgive you for just 
liking W. S. Hart if you stopped it and asked 
it; think it would loaf along with you awhile 
and say so too. If you will turn to the October, 
1915, issue of PuHotopLtay you'll find a three- 
page story about him, titled “Hart of the Plains ;” 
with pictures. No; DeCordoba, not Tellegen, 
played opposite Farrar in “Temptation.” Hobart 
Bosworth is an American. 


Yvette, Wartertoo, N. Y.—Just crazy about 
the man, aren’t you! Well, it takes ail kinds 
of girls to make women. Here’s your informa- 
tion: Carlyle Blackwell is still—well this side 
of the Osler age, and he’s married: born in 
Syracuse, N. Y.; educated in that city; he knows 
better than we whether he answers letters, and 
been on the stage since he quit Cornell. 


V. L. R., PuirapeLpH1a.—Your appreciation of 
Theodore Roberts is prettily put—‘I’d rather 
have the privilege of playing opposite him than 
be a Clark or a Pickford.” Genuine admiration 
always touches the heart of an artist. 


F. E., Cuirton, Wis.—This was the cast in 
“A Royal Family:”’ Angela, Ann Murdock; 
Countess Carini, Lila Barclay; Dowager Queen, 
Mrs. Mathilda Brundage; Crown Prince of Kur. 
land, Montagu Love; Cardinal Casano, Fuller 
Mellish; King of Arcacia, W. J. Draper; Duke of 
Berascon, Edwin Mordant; Crown Prince of 
Arcacia, Niles Welch; Crown Prince of Arcacia 
(at the age of four), Albert Lewis; Innkeeper, 
J. Cowles; Kurland Officer, Charles Prince; 
Baron Holdensen, Wm. Nigh. 


C. F., Litre Farts, Minn.—The cast of “The 
Lure of the Mask” was: Jack Hilliard, Harold 
Lockwood; La Signorina and Sonia, Elsie Jane 
Wilson; Prince Monte Bionca, Irving Cummings; 
Giovanni, Hal Clements; Enrichetta, Lucy Pay- 
ton; Kitty, Carol Hallaway; O’Mally, William 
Ehfe; Billy Smith, King Clark; Joe Simon, G. E. 


Rainey. Haven’t the back issues you ask for. 


(Continued on page 152) 
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“romantic bandit” usually is in reality; a 
stout fellow, devoid neither of animal mag- 
netism nor a certain form of physical cour- 
age; lazy, treacherous, ready to sacrifice 
any person or principle for self-interest, 
and, in the deeper and finer definition of 
valor, an utter coward. 


Blake’s hang-out, perforce, was the 
saloon. Here, on a bright afternoon in New 
Mexico’s mild winter, he stood distantly 
watching a card game to which a notorious 
cheater threatened to bring early gun- 
powder trouble. .He leaned against the 
bar. Oregon Joe, dusty, travel-stained, 
walked in, passed him, slouched heavily 
against the bar, casually glanced at Blake 
—stood up as straight and suddenly as 
though a ramrod had been thrust against 
his spine. Blake saw the movement, and 
looked at Oregon Joe. Neither spoke. 
Oregon Joe ordered his drink, consumed it 
slowly, and walked outside. Blake, who 
had given him scarcely a glance, followed 
slowly, after an interval of a minute or 
two. Oregon Joe was at the hitching rail, 
pretending to worry a hard knot in his 
pinto’s reins. 

“Well, well, well!” he exclaimed, talk- 
ing to the horse and yet for Blake’s ears; 
“here of all places! I come in for a slug 
o’ rye an’ I meet the big chief himself— 
Draw Egan a constabule! What’s the 
idear ?” 

“No idea,” answered Draw Egan, softly, 
his lips scarcely moving, except that I’m 
ridin’ on the square now, Joe, and—” 

“Get out! To Chihuahua with that pat- 
ter!” Joe laughed uproariously. 

“Just that!” Egan’s voice was sudden 
thunder. He continued, more softly: “But 
vou’re all right with me, Joe. You can 
stay here’s long as you like, an’ be perfectly 
safe, ’s ’long’s you don’t commence any sort 
0’ rustlin’. Live honest, an’ you'll find this 
a good town. Play snake, an’ I won’t turn 
ye up; I'll run ye out!” 

Oregon’s face was a study as he replied: 
“T ain’t exactly understanding, Draw—but 
I’m staying on for awhile.” 

The principal reason that he continued 
to stay, after he had worn out his own short 
line of tricks in honest endeavor, was— 


Poppy. 


Poppy was a dance hall girl. Origin- 
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ally, she was from San Francisco, she had 
stabbed two men who had laughed about 
her kisses, and she had made a desperate, 
unavailing play for Draw Egan—William 
Blake. This perplexed her when indexing 
her own resources, made her furiously angry 
when she thought of the marshal. 

Oregon Joe became desperately enamored 
of Poppy, and she gave him an indifferent 
sort of affection in return for the revenge 
she hoped to get. 

Continually, she urged him to show up 
the officer whom the girl did not know was 
his former chief. At first, Joe had no mind 
to anger Egan, for, in his sleek way, he 
admired him, and he believed that the whole 
world was like himself: never a moment 
on the level. When Egan nipped his card- 
cheating schemes, put the hatchet to a 
crooked wheel he had set up for Poppy to 
twirl, and kicked him into the gutter for 
drunkenly ya-hooing at Myrtle, he realized 
that the bond between them was finally 
severed, and that it was up to him to make 
good blackmailing profit out of his invest- 
ment of knowledge. 

The opportunity to spread his cards on 
the table came after a Saturday night 
schutzenfest in Frisco’s saloon. Joe’s gun 
had perforated the fine bar mirror with a 
cryptic decoration which he claimed con- 
stituted his initials. Egan called him 
aside. 

“I’m tellin’ ye not to run bad again, 
Joe,” he murmured, “because if ye do, sure’s 
as there’s cactus an’ sage I’ll kick your 
carcass clear ’cross country into Death 
Valley !” 

“You lay a hand on me,” promptly 
answered Joe, “an’ I’ll show you up. Now 
go ahead an’ arrest me!” 

“I’m an officer of the law,” returned 
Draw, as coolly, “and I’ll do my duty, and 
to hell with what people think!” 

“Even—her?”’ Joe smiled. 

Egan could have killed him for even 
mentioning her impersonally. But he turned 
and walked out into the darkness. 


foOR the next fortnight, he avoided Ore- 

gon as much as possible. Poppy’s 
laconic interest in Joe was fanned to a 
flame by his apparent bloodless conquest 
of the mighty marshal; and, under Poppy’s 
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sultry and enthusiastic kisses, the bandit 
dropped all caution, all reason, all memory 
of gratitude. 

The crooked gambler faction, whipped 
by Egan, was not dead but merely cowed 
and somnolent. ‘The strange conquest by 
Oregon made them flock to him as to a 
staunch captain. For the first time in his 
life he tasted real authority. Like a lick 
of blood to a tiger cub, this swept him to 
open defiance. Under his leadership the 
gang bled suckers in fixed games, taunted 
the decent men of the community, made 
night hideous with revels and brawls, and 
insulted the name of ‘William Blake” at 
every opportunity. 

Draw Egan had no disinclination for a 
quick, sharp fight face-to-face. Oregon 
knew that if he fought Egan, Egan would 
kill him. And he knew, too, that Egan 
would not shoot him down from behind. 

The troubled keeper of peace realized 
that matters approached a ciimax when 
Myrtle’s championship involved her in a 
nasty altercation with other women of the 
town. She stoutly defended him—the 
women inferred things—I gan knew then 
that to save this girl as well as others he 
would probably have to declare himself— 
and enter the territorial penitentiary, his 
chance of love and life gone forever. 

Oregon Joe brought the climax himself. 

ne evening, fuller of whiskey than 
usual, he listened to the siren voice of 
Poppy as she said: “Hon, there’s an awful 
lot of deadly dames and old grandpas in 
these woods. Can’t you make ’em go ’way 
—so us an’ the rest o’ the real fellers can 
have Yellow Dog for our own little cosy- 
cosy? I could really love you for that, 
you know!” And she would not permit 
him to quite reach the kiss she put up 
tantalizingly on her two lips. 

Joe strode out to the bar. 

“Gents!” he cried, unsteadily mount- 
ing a chair and pounding a heavy beer-mug 
to pieces for order. “This is a good town! 


I like it! I’m going to stay here! So are 
you—but there is them that ain’t! We 


want a man’s town, not a petticoat settle- 


ment. Are you with me?” 

I:nthusiastic whoops of profanity pro- 
claimed that the revolt had _ genuine 
support. 


The following day was the first day of 
May, and Buckton, and others of the better 
element, celebrated it as Arbor Day, care- 
fully planting many little trees which 
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should provide shade for future genera- 
tions. 

As Buckton’s little procession returned 
through the main street, they were con- 
fronted by Oregon Joe and his gang. 

Joe’s speech was short. ‘By five tomor- 
row afternoon all of them that we ain’t 
exactly hankerin’ for will of left these parts 
for good.” He named them—all of the 
town’s good people. 

“Do you mean to say,” gasped Buckton, 
“that you cutthroats intend chasin’ us out 
of our own town?” 

“You got me,” affirmed Oregon. 
we’re shootin’ if necessary.” 

“Then you’re shooting some,” shot back 
suckton, ‘fan’ you'd better begin right 
now!” 

A human catapult bolted into the circle. 
It was the discredited marshal. 

“Folks,” he exclaimed, ‘‘there’s only one 
man goin’ to leave this town, and that’s 
the skunk that did the speechifyin’. 44 





“An’ 


\ You! 
—his voice rang as he addressed Oregon— 
“Listen to me, you damn, low, sneakin’ 
hound—lI’m callin’ your bluff!’ Oregon 
started to speak. ‘Go on,” howled the mar- 
shal, triumphantly. ‘I know what vou got 
to say. Say it!” 

“All right !’—Oregon Joe’s eyes were 
distended with fear; he was at the wall; 
his breath came in gasps—“Do you know 
what kind 0’ prunes you pious pups is? 
You got a man for law-an’-orderin’ with 


a price on his head. Ever hear o’ the 
bandit Draw Egan? ‘That’s right! Sure 
vo’ have! ‘Low me, ladies an’ gents, to 


present your p’liceman, Mister Draw Egan! 
Blake? Blake hell! If you don’t bleeve 
me, go to Shorty Warner, his pal, in the 
pen. Or ask him!’ 

“You don’t need to ask me, folks,” cut 
in Egan, in a quiet, weary voice. “I am 
Draw Egan. I wanted to go straight, but 
” He paused. The crowd had drawn 
sharply away from him, as though he were 
a thing of horror. All save Buckton, who, 
with a melancholy smile on his face, stood 
looking at the ground, Egan close at his 


—this. 


side. Myrtle sobbed like a little child— 
pitifully. Egan began again: “I’ve lived 


some bad, an’ I ain’t denying it. I was 
doin’ my best, but I’m the man they’re 
lookin’ for ’way out yonder, and I ain’t 
tryin’ to get away.” He paused, and as 
quickly commenced in a vibrant tone: “I 
claim just one right. I’m marshal o’ this 
town till six o’clock tonight. At six o’clock 
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United States Typewriter Exchange 
Room 1288, All Light Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


You may send me a No. 5 Oliver Typewriter on approval. — 

When it arrives I will leave with the express agent $4.80 with 
the understanding that if I do not wish to keep the typewriter 
the $4.80 will be returned to me by the express agent when I 
return the typewriter to him within ten days from the date I 
receive it. 5 ; 

Otherwise I will keep the typewriter and the $4.80 will be 
forwarded to you to apply on your special purchase price of 
$42.80, and I will pay the balance of $38.00 in 19 consecutive 
monthly installments of $2.00 each, commencing one month 
from date of delivery. : es 7 

The title of the Oliver Typewriter remaining in you until 
it is totally paid for. 


Address 


References 


When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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I surrender myself, to—Mr. Buckton, or 
anybody else—but until six o’clock will 
you let me alone?”’ 

No one spoke save Buckton, who said 
“Yes!” quite loudly. But there were sev- 
eral nods. 

“Thank ye! Thank ye!” exclaimed Egan, 
in humble sincerity. He turned and eyed 
Oregon. “I want to finish with you— 
that’s why I asked fer a little recess. You've 
played bad man because you thought | was 
afraid to stop you. Well, the game’s over, 
an’ we'll cash our several chips.” He 
pointed to the sun, already nearing the 
horizon.* “See that?” he asked. Oregon 
stared at him, but gave no sign. “In half 
an hour that sun’ll be shining in ’Frisco’s 
west windows. (so in there, an’ get all the 
whiskey he’s got. Stay there, and when the 
sun hits the bar, know that I’m comin’ after 
you—then, get ready!” 

gan turned with amazing abruptness, 
and walked rapidly away. No one fol- 
lowed him. Instead, they all stared at 
Oregon. His stock had crashed, but some- 
how, he must make good. He followed 
Egan’s advice to fill. himself up with 
whiskey at ?Frisco’s, while his soaked mind 
sfrove to find the way out. He thought 
and drank, puzzled wildly and drank furi- 
ously. He ordered his ’steenth round of 
drinks—the sun hit the bar. 

Drawing his gun, his eyes glazed with 
more than drunkenness, Oregon staggered 
outside. I’ gan was there—coming ! Coming! 

Oregon began shooting. His first shot 
wild, and so second. Yet, 
Kgan came on, gun in hand, not evincing 
a tendency to shoot—not even showing 
haste! Again and again Oregon fired— 
his gun was empty! 

With a cry that half oath, halt 
scream, he threw it far, and began to go 
up the street in the comic, lurching run 
of a drunken man. 

He kept on running till he reached the 
edge of the settlement; then, crazy with 
whiskey and fear, he wandered on and on, 
for hours, into the desert, under the moon, 
chattering to himself, moaning, weeping, 
whining. A slender, diamond-backed thing 
beneath his feet resented being roughly 
trodden on, and, with hideous head flung 
back, rattled furiously. Oregon shambled 
along. The thing struck. A wild, gur- 
gling cry, as !idicrous as horrible, went a 


was was his 


Was 
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little way into the splendor of the Western 
night 

Draw [gan sat in the ramshackle jail 
where Buckton and the rest had locked 
him, by request. 

“T had it coming to me. I had it coming 
to me,” he repeated dully, over and over 
again. 

He was so absorbed in his own melan- 
choly reflections that for several seconds 
he did not notice that the door had opened, 
and that its aperture framed Mr. Buckton, 
and the whole dozen of the uplift com- 
mittee. 

“Mr. Egan,” began Buckton, with heavy 
hemming and hawing, ‘we been thinking 
it over, and we come to the conclusion that 
this town needs you a damn site more than 
any jail whatsoever. ‘The Gov’nor is a 
long way off—an’ he’s got ’nuff on his 
mind, at that! We ain’t carryin’ no tales. 
Besides, as far as law an’ order goes, we 
figger that a feller that’s been through the 
fire knows jest how hot it is, an’—well, we 
want you to stick, an’ we’re calling you 
friend !”’ 

The hands were going in a moment, as 
pikes used to go on the ships of olden 
time. 

Still, Draw Egan was uncertain. 

“Boys,” he said, wiping his eyes with the 
back of his hand, and looking away. “I’m 
all broke up by your kindness, but I don’t 
know; it seems like I ought to be goin’. 
‘They’s another reason—I must go!” His 
voice rang with sad decision. A little fig- 
ure pushed through the crowd about the 
door. 

“Even if / asked you to stay?” 
Myrtle. 

“Why,” said Draw Egan, looking down 
with startled eyes, and putting out his hand 
is if he expected to find a phantom before 
him, “if vou really want me, they couldn't 
blast me loose !” 

“Out!” bellowed Buckton, thrashing his 


asked 


arms like a runaway ship’s propeller, 
“Out !”” 

In the little space the retreat left Egan 
leaned tenderly over Myrtle. without 
touching her. 

“Little girl.” he murmured, “T sure got 


a heap of explainin’ to do for you!” 
“Hus-s-sh!”” she said softly, reprovingly, 

laying a cool finger on his lips; “TI love 

you!” 
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Over 
10,000 
In Use 


The Pathéscope 


Will bring motion pictures into your Home, School or Club, 


as it has to nearly 10,000 of the most exclusive city and country 
homes of Europe and America. 


The Pathéscope is to the eye what the phonograph is to the ear. The 
crowning achievement of Pathe Freres, the acknowledged leaders in the 
motion picture industry. 


No limit to the variety of subjects at your command—Drama, Comedy, 
Travel, Science, etc., to meet every taste, any age and all occasions. 


Through the Pathéscope Film Exchanges, already established in 16 of 
the principal cities, the owner may exchange reels as often as desired or 
you can Take your own Motion Pictures with the Pathéscope Camera, as 
hundreds are doing, and preserve a priceless record of loved ones in living, 
fascinating action on the screen! 





Uses special narrow width, non-inflammable film. Approved by 
Underwriters. No fire risk. No insurance restrictions. Popular 
Model $175.00. Send for complete illustrated catalogues de- 
scribing Machines, Cameras, List and methods of exchanging 
reels, etc., or see them at the nearest Pathdscope Agency. 











The Pathéscope Co. of America, Inc. 
Suite 1850, Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Send for 


Trial 
Cake 


Elsie Janis, the inimit- 
A able star of vaudeville — 
W/  clever, vivacious, of charm- 
‘/ ing eauty—is a constant user 
embisS, of the Pink go Cake. 

She says, Your Sempre 
Rebs Ci chee | is eplendid. 


Sempre Giovine 


Pronounced Sem- pray Jo-ve-nay 
Meaning “Always Young 

Everyone who tries, this unique pink cake for 

the complexion is delighted. It keeps the skin 

clear, oak and smooth. Andi it is so economical 

and convenient. No massaging necessary no 

crumbling. Try a cake today. 


At All Drug and Depestnent Stores 


ory 


tet. 
“ 
















Send 2 cents (coin or 
gampe) for liberal 

day trial cake. 
tie Eret trial will 
astonish and de- 
light you. 


Marietta Stanley Co, 
1538 


<j 
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jewelry you buy from us. 


HOLIDAY GIFTS AT WHOLESALE 
You gave ONE HALF on 2 Diamond, Watch or any 


a Diamond or Watch direct from the maker to you. 
st Save all the ion men’s profit. Buy direct. Goods sent 





19 JEWEL °19.75 
Adjusted to the second. 

Adjusted to icochronism, 
Adjusted to position. 


for Ts 7 
C.0. D. = s. 
back if not - 
isfactory. 
















Br souio Adjusted to tem, . 
You take no perature, heat. 
chance. ase and cold. A 
4a uarran- masterpiece o 
tg ran | jy yay watch manufact- 
AS ticle. ure. Buy whole- 
every a BRACELET, sale. Save all prof- 
Write fora yg its. Gold filled case 
catalogue. Ne 90 130) guaranteed for 20 
No. 102, FREE years, is). TD. 
























THE SANITARY “O.K.” ERASER 
includes an Adjustable Metal Holder which keeps 
Rubber CLEAN, FIRM and KEEN-EDGED; works 
better and lasts longer. 

Two Rubbers, the length of the Holder, are made, 
one for Ink, one for Pencil. By slight pressure, 
clean Rubber is fed down until used. 

Price 10¢. New Rubbers 5¢ each. 

All Stationers 

By mail 2¢ extra. Booklets free. 

The most Practical Eraser for Everybody 
THE O. K. MFG. CO., SYRACUSE,N. Y., U.S.A 

Makers of the famous Washburne “‘O. K.’’ Paper 

Fasteners. 





When you write 
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W. R. C., GADSDEN, 
man’s published 
Campbell, 133 
York City.” 


ALAskA.—Henrietta C10s- 
address is “Care of Maurice 
West Forty-second street, New 


Epwarp H., DeErRLAND, N. Y.—Glad you enjoy 
PuororLay ; there are more than a quarter of a 
million more. Alice Joyce is with Vitagraph. 
Mabel Normand has her own company. Norma 
Talmadge is not married. 





_ H. F. W., Devra, U TAH.—The chief characters 
in “Cinderella” were: Cinderella, Mary Pick- 
ford; Prince Charming, Owen Moore; The Step- 


sisters, Georgia Wilson and Lucile Carney; 
Stepmother, Isabel Vernon; The 
Cone. 


The 
King, W. N. 


M. H. F., NASSAU-BY-THE-SEA, 
N. Y.—Pearl White should be addressed in care 
Pathe, New York; Creighton Hale at Frank 
Powell Production Co. Harry Watson is remark- 
able on the screen; yes indeed. Herbert Brenon 
is acknowledged one of the best directors. It 


Point LooxKourt, 


would be rather dandy to come to your camp 
for a vacation, and the invitation is charming. 
Can't get away, though. Who’d answer for the 


Answer Man if we skipped ? 


SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE. 


address on your 


LIEUTENANT J. B. B., 
—Your request to write the 
letter to Miss Gray, the Seattle winner in 
“Beauty and Brains” Contest, was complied with 
at once (July 31. Your letter to us bore date 
July 9). It was a pleasure to be of service to one 
at the front. Happy to know that PHotropLay 
reaches you in the trenches and others of our 
Canadian friends. Write again, if you should 
see this answer “somewhere in France.” 


MINNEAPOL1IS.—Edna 


i Fn Mayo and Henry 
B. Walthall are not in any way related. Both 
should be addressed in care of Essanay, Chicago. 


Dorotuy W., New Yor« City, (who always 
has to forget something and add a P. S.).—It’s a 
bit delightful of you to call us “Dear Answer 
Man ;” we like that; especially we like it because 
it’s not official. Florence LaBadie’s jump from 
the vessel is a genuine one. Are you making a 
feeble attempt at kidding when you ask whether 
Charlie Chaplin is still playing and whether he 
is deaf an dumb, or has some one been kidding 
your 


, PA—Your spicy adjectives, 
from a friend, lure one to 
answer you; but you didn’t snuggle your name 
and address down in a corner of your letter. 
Too bad a correspondent who can be so prettily 
unprosaic and so freshly unconventional with 
her d’s should go unanswered! 


C. B., Jomnstown 
borrowed, you say, 


Mont.—An _ inter- 
was published in 


Mary Bette, Bia TIMBER, 
view with Ruth Stonehouse 
ProtopLAy MaGazine for February, 1915. She 
was born in 1894. Richard Travers was born 
at a trading post in the Hudson's Bay country. 
“Are people allowed to call at the motion pic- 
ture studios?” you ask. In some, yes; in others, 
no. 


M. T.. Carcary, Atserta.—Bruce McRae and 
Gail Kane played the leads in “Via Wireless.” 
Pauline Frederick is not married. By consulting 
the directory of film companies in  PHortoptay, 
published monthly and corrected to date, you can 
find out what the affiliations of the various con- 
cerns are. Glad you like two of the eleven win- 
ners, sorry you don’t like ’em all; no doubt you 
would if you saw them face to face. Write again. 
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 FPearl White 


likes thesmooth,snug-fitting qualities of 


BURSON] 


‘ 
FASHIONED HOSE 


Their unusual comfort and smartness combined 
make them very desirable. @ Burson Hose are 
made on patented machines that ‘‘knit-in’’ the 
shape of the foot, ankle and calf, without seams. 











Made in Cotton Lisle, Mercerized and Art Silk 
25¢ to 75¢ 
Ask your dealer for them. 


Burson Knitting Co. 
611 Park Street Rockford, Illinois 


Booklet sent free. 
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All the Big Movie Stars 


in medallion portraits reproduced 


in four colors from favorite poses 
of latest photographs, framed in selected artistic 
oval steel frames, finished in ebony black and 
mahogany brown. ‘Sise 334 "high by 2 7 " wide. 
DECORATE YOUR DEN, penn or boudoir with these 
delightfully exquisite creations. Use them for 
holiday gifts to your friends. Every movie 
fan will want a complete set of me dallions. 
SPECIAL OFFER Select your 2 favorite stars 
from list, send us 25c with 
name of your local 10c-store and we will send you 
3 medallions postpaid. You may purchase any 6 
additional stars at 10c each. Dozen lots $1.00. 


CAHILL-IGOE CoO. 


117 West Harrison Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Francis X. Bushman 
Mary Miles Minter 
J. Warren Kerrigan 
Harold Lockwood 
Kathlyn Williams 
Pauline Frederick 
Marguerite Snow 
William Farnum 
William S. Hart 
Marguerite Clark 
Charlie Chaplin 
Mabel Normand 
Clara K. Young 
Henry Walthall 
Bessie Barriscale 
Fatty Arbuckle 


Mary Pickford 
Fannie Ward 
Blanche Sweet 
Hazel Dawn 
Mme. Petrova 


Beverly Bayne 


May Allison 
Viola Dana 
Mary Fuller 
Cleo Madison 
Ella Hall 
King Baggot 
Grace Cunard 


Francis Ford ' 


Crane Wilbur 


Gladys Hulette 


48 Favorites — Here Is the List: 


Alice Brady 
Dorothy Gish 
Anita Stewart 
Helen Holines 
Theda Bara 
Vivian Martin 
Ruth Roland 
Pearl White 
Billie Burke 
Edna Mayo 
Betty Brown 
Edith Storey 
Earl Williams 
Nance O' Neil 
Flo La Badie 
Gail Kane 


For Sale at All the Leading 5 and 10 cent Stores 
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ACT IN A PHOTOPLAY 


Wren, Vai Paton! the 
MVeilalx@ars | ve) 0 i laleuwrereyeny 





OU don’t have to go outside of your city to act 

in a real photoplay that will give youachance 

for screen expression in a scenario best 
suited to bring out original facial or gestural play. 
Form a PHOTOPLAYERS’ CLUB and stage a 
successful photoplay with our assistance. Write 
for information and recommendations of suc- 
cessful clubs that will convince you we have just 
what you have been looking for. No contest, 
advertising or soliciting scheme, but a clean bona- 
fide proposition, a unique departure in filmland that is 
meeting with instant success. Our 16 page booklet is 


free for the asking. It explains how you can make your 
debut on the screen. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


NORMAN FILM MANUFACTURING CO. 
6204 South Park Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

























Like Hers 


simply do what Louise Huff and other fa- 

mous stars do, whose complexions are 
subject to particular notice—use Carmen 

Complexion Powder. Then you will have 
a complexion of peach-and-cream charm. 
_ Ble nds perfectly with the tones of the skin 
and it edheres. Does not rub or blow off. 


Gives aclear, glowing complex- 


ion that is always beautiful de- 
Complexion 


spite glaring light and perspira- 
tion, Why put up with ordi- 
nary face 
powders 
when Car- 

men will 

give you 

the most 
charming 
complexion 
beauty? Get a box today and see how de- 
lighted you will be. Insist on Carmen! 


White, Pink, Flesh, Cream—50c Everywhere | 
Stafford-Miller Co., 587 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 



























COMPLEXION 














At Druggists 
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Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guarantced. 





I. B., OMana, Nes.—The best big-brother ad- 
vice to’ you, little twelve-years-old, is to make up 
your mind to be a BIG girl until you are several 
years older, and hunt happiness by trying to make 
those around you happier in every little way you 
can think of (just-after-you’ve-gone-to-bed time 
and while-you’re-getting-up time are the very best 
of all times to think up happiness things, and all- 
the-time time is a good time too). There isn’t 
any chance for you to “get into the movies” just 
now, child; maybe there will be a few years 
later. But never-ever forget that unpleasant 
thoughts, especially toward one’s mother, don’t 
make a lovely face. 


F. M. L., Los AncEetes, Cat.—Douglas Fair- 
banks was born in Denver in 1883; has been 
fourteen years in dramatics; made his stage debut 
in 1901. He is married and has a son. You are 
right, he is one of the really big figures inside the 
screen frame. 


Ru TH B., New York Ciry.—Of Purviance you 
say: “She may possess beauty also brains, but 
what does that count if you can’t be funny?” 
You can be, Ruth, so you ought to know. 

Santa Fe, Garespurc, Int.—Miss Clark no 
doubt will mail you a photograph of herself if 
you ask for it and enclose twenty-five cents to 
cover expense. She was born in 1887. 

Neture E., Sanpusky, O.—No, we answer by 
mail when a stamped and addressed envelope is 
enclosed, and we should have been very glad to 
for you. Otherwise we answer in these colunins. 
\sk tis another question, and see. A handful of 
thanks for your liking the magazine as “the 
best ever.” Nothing spurs.a staff to get out a 
better one than frank praise of a good one. 


K. S., CircLeviLLe, O.—Theda Bara is not mar- 
ried. Her offstage name is Theodosia Goodman, 





and she was born in Cincinnati about 1890. Her 
latest picture is ‘Her Double Life.” 
T. C., Porrar Biurr, Mo.—One of the few 


things we don’t do in this department is to keep 
a list of the kinds of motor cars actresses use. 
We have to stop somewhere. You're very wel- 
come and be kind enough to ask again some time. 
We'll never print your name when you ask us not 
to. 





Jor M., Covincrox, Ky.—You will have to ask 
the Famous Players Company how high was the 
cliff she jumped off—it is against the policy of 
us to exaggerate. 


Mo.—In “The 
the character Pau! Hallock 


EL1zABeTH H., Wrrster GROVES, 
Ordeal of Elizabeth” 


was played by Denton Vane; Julian Gerard by 
fyvart Overton. 
Mitprep P., Atsany, N. Y.—Grace Cunard was 


born in Paris, 
the Ring” 


France, April 8, 1891. 


“Peg o’ 
was filmed in California. 





IF. H. B., Burrato, N. Y.—These are the ad- 
dresses you ask for: Wallace Reid, care Lasky, 
Hollywood; Earle Foxe, care Dramatic Mirror, 
New York; Edward Earl, 2936 Bainbridge Ave- 
nue, Bedford Park, New York City; Alice Joyce, 
Vitagraph: Bessie Love, Fine Arts, Los Angeles; 
Jack Pickford, Famous Players, New York City; 
Jack Standing, Care NYMP, Culver City, Cal.; 
Dorothy Davenport, Universal City, Cal.; Tom 
Forman, care Lasky; Marguerite Courtot, care 
Famous Players. Howard Estabrook is mar- 
ried. Sixteen episodes of “The Mysteries of 
Myra.” 
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No. 414—$20 ARE WORN BY 


PEARL WHITE, 


Beautiful Diamond Sent On Approval. 


NO MONEY DOWN——-NO OBLIGATION—Pay as you can. 

Every diamond is especially selected, blue 

white, perfect cut, with which we will furnish | 

a guarantee certificate attesting its quality and ' 
value and we will allow you 74% increase value‘ 

any time you wish to exchange. Order any dia-‘ 
mond from our catalog; when received, if not ~, 
absolutely satisfactory, return it. 


OUR CREDIT TERMS 
20% dewn— 10% monthly 


You enjoy every advantage in price and quality. Let us send you our beautiful 

new 72-page De Luxe Catalog 42, also request blank which enables you te 

order any article of jewelry on free examination. NO MONEY IN ADVANCE. 
verything at rock bottom prices direct to you. NO . 

DEALERS, NO MIDDLEMEN. Get the beautiful , 

things you want NOW— pay later, on such easy terms 

that you don’t notice the cost. 


L. W. SWEET & COMPANY, Inc., 


Dept. 42, 2 & 4 Maiden Lane, New York City GRAS /iaue 
THE WORLD'S GREATEST DIAMOND MERCHANTS 2--$3 0 
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We Need 


Vie > Sd 
omen! 


We have positions open at $12.00 
; to $25.00 per week for Beauty Specialists. 
mane paved iy rn Never have such opportunities existed. 


: _Treat- @ Right now if you were a graduate of the 
te per eeiegrege. ~veet- - famous Marinello School of Beauty Culture, you could 
resulted as shown in lower photo- [ be earning $15 to $25 weekly in a pleasant position. 


graph. He now walks squarely on Thousands of Marinello graduates today 
both feet. Read his letter: a either own prosperous Beauty Shops or have perma- 
T arrived home all O. K. and ee nent, high salary positions. Not one is out of work. 
I sure did surprise my father oe We positively guarantee to secure a good position 


when I came home walking 
without a cane. for you the day you qualify. 


I hope every cripple will visit : Beauty Culture offers you a great oppor- 
ae “you do. efor: - y tunity. Millions are spent yearly for beauty treatments. 
answer any letters. de j j i 

me yPARL HOCKER, The Marinello School is the largest in the 


} , Ky. world. Beauty Culture is taught here in all its 
e eee : Z branches on scientific, thorough, advanced methods. 
For Crippled Children | 


This private Institution is devoted ; Mail Coupon NOW! 


to treating children and young YOU can learn the Marinello system and step into a 
adults afflicted with Club Feet, if lucrative position. Mail coupon hy perce, Acid 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, In- y facts, easy tuition fee and storiesof 8 Marinello Co., 
fantile Paralysis, Hip Disease, Bow 7 Marinello successes. Start on the _,6®° Dept. 132 Mallers Bidg., 
Legs, WryNeck,etc. Writeforbook, @ road to freedom, independence .,e* Chicago 
“‘Deformities and Paralysis’’—also and happiness NOW. er Please send free, full facts 
Book of References. Both free. Marinello Co. ~o** about your Course in Beauty 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium , weooee™ Culture and ensy terms. 
: . 5 - od > 


804 Aubert Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














eleven years ago, left Earl 
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“SOLD OUT!” 


That’s the answer that 
thousands of readers of 
Photoplay Magazine get 
when they go to their 
newsstand each month. 


@ Listen to this letter from 
Miss Noll, of Bismarck, Pa. 











Bismarck, Pa. 


Gentlemen : 

Will you kindly send me one (1) copy 
of the October PHOTOPLAY for the en- 
closed stamps? At noon, on September 
the first, it was impossible to buy one at 
any newsstand or photoplay theatre in 
the city of Lebanon. This certainly shows 
its popularity, does it not? Thanking you, 

Yours respectfully, 
Kathryn E. Noll. 








Why not send 50 cents 
for a four months’ sub- 
scription now, and have 
Uncle Sam put it on 
your library table the 
first day of every month? 
g Or, better still, $1.50 
for a year’s subscription. 
PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 


Dept. 21, Chicago, Illinois 
































. HERES GOOD LUCK 


A HORSESHOE NAIL RING 


Made of Solid Sterling Silver, mounted with a 
Gold Filled miniature frorses! »shoe and an elegant 
synthetic Ruby. This unique and handsome 

tmblem of Good Luck sent postpaid for 68c 
(U. 8. stamps or coin) to advertise our new Jew- 
elry catalog. $2.50 Value. All sizes, for Ladies 
or Gents. Send size of finger. Money ‘Back Guarantee. 


P. ARKENAU CO., 524 45th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





































































STUDIO DIRECTORY 


For the convenience of our readers who may de- 
sire the addresses of film companies we give the 
principal ones below. The first is the business 
office; (*) indicates proper office to send manu- 
scripts; (s) indicates a studio; at times all three 
may be at one address. 


AMERICAN Fitm Mrc. Co., 6227 Broadway, Chi- 
cago (s); Santa Barbara, Calif. c*} (te). 

ARTCRAFT PICTURES CoRP. (Mary Pickford), 729 
Seventh Ave., New York. 

BALBOA AM. Prop. Co., Long Beach, Cal. (*) (s). 
BrocrapH Company, 807 East 175th St., New 
York, (*) (s) 

CALIFORNIA M. P. C., San Rafael, Calif. (*) (s). 

ED FitM Co., 1482 Broadway, New 
York. 

THos. A. Epison, Inc., 2826 Decatur Ave., New 
York City (*) (s). 

EssaNnay Fitm Mra. Co., 1333 Argyle St., Chi- 
cago (*) (s). 

Famous PLAYERS Fitm Co., 128 West 56th St., 
New York City (s) (*). 

Fox FILM Corp., 130 West 46th St., New York 
City (*); 1401 Western Ave., Los Angeles (s); 
Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

GAUMONT COMPANY, 110 West 40th St., New 
York City (*). 

DAviIpD Horstey Stupio, Main and Washington, 
Los Angeles (*) (s). 

KALEM COMPANY, 235 West 23d St., New York 
City (*); 251 W. 19th St., New York City (s); 
1425 Fleming St., Hollywood, Calif. (s) ; Tallyrand 
Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. (s); Glendale, Calif. (s). 

GEORGE KLFEINP, 805 FE. 175th St.. N. Y. City (*). 

LASKy FEATURE PLAY Co., 485 Fifth Ave., New 
York ; 6284 Selma Ave., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s). 

LONE STAR FILM Corp. (Chaplin), Los Angeles, 
Calif. (s) (*). 

LUBIN Mrc. Co., 20th and Indiana, Philadelphia 
(*); Broad and Glenwood, Philadelphia (s) ; Cor- 
onado, Calif. (s) ; Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

MrTRO PICTURES Corr., 1476 Broadway, New 
York City (*). (All manuscripts for the following 
studios go to Metro’s Broadway ad@dress.): Rolfe 
l’hotoplay Co. and Columbia Pictures Corp., 3 West 
Gist St., New York City (s); Popular Plays and 
Players, Fort Lee, N. J. (s); Quality Pictures 
Corp.,Metrooflice , Yorke Film Co., Hollywood, Cai. (8). 

OLIVER Morosco PHotTopLAYy Co., 222 West 42d 
St., New York City; 201 N. Occidental Blvd., Los 
Angeles. (*) (8s). 

B. S. Moss, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 

Motvat FILM CORPORATION, 71 West 23d St., 
New York City. 

PALLAS Pictures, 220 West 42d St., New York 
City ; 205 N. Occidental Blvd., Los Angeles (*) (s). 

PATHD EXCHANGE, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City (*) (s); Jersey City, N. J. 

ROLFE PHOTOPLAYS, INC., 3 W. 63rd, New York. 

SELIG Potyscorge Co., Garland Bldg., Chicago 
(*); Western and Irving Park Blvd., Chicago (s) ; 
3800 Mission Road, Los Angeles (s). . 

SIGNAL FitmM Corp., 4560 Pasadena Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. (s) (*). 

THANHOUSER F1iLM Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
(*) (s); Jacksonville, Fla. (s). 

TRIANGLE FILM CORPORATION, 1457 Broadway, 
New York City; Fine Arts Studio (Griffith) 4500 
Sunset Bivd., Hollywood, Calif. (*) (s) ; Keystone 
Studio (Sennett) 1712 Allesandro St., Los Angeles 
(*) (s): Kay-Bee Studio (Ince), Culver City, 
Calif. (*) (s). 

UNIVERSAL Fitm Mrc. Co., 1600 Broadway, New 
York City; 573 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
(*) (s): Universal City, Calif. (*) (s)- 

Vim CoMEDY Co., Providence, R. I. 

ViTAGRArPH COMPANY OF AMERICA, East 15th and 
Locust Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.*(*) (8s); /._ 
Calif. (*) (s); Bay Shore, Long Island, - Sie 

WHARTON, INc., Ithaca, N. Y. (*) (8s). 

Wortp FILM Corr., 130 West 46th St., New 
York City (*); Fort Lee, N. J. (s). 

CLARA KIMBALL YOUNG FILM CorpP., 126 W. 46th 
St., New York (*) 





Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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Casts of Stories from Photo- 
plays in this Issue 


THE RETURN OF “DRAW” EGAN 
(By C. Gardner Sullivan) 
Ince. 


Wiliam S. Hart 
Louise Glaum 
Margery Wilson 
Robert McKim 
J. P. Lockney 


ANTON THE TERRIBLE 


(Photoplay by Marion Fairfax and Charles Sarver. 
From story by Thomas H. Uzzell) 


Draw Egan 
Poppy 

Myrtle Buckton 
Oregon Joe 

Mat Buckton 


Lasky. 


Major Anton Kazoff Theodore Roberts 
Vera Stanovitch Anita King 
Adjutant David BurkinHarrison Ford 
Grand Duke Feodor Hugo B. Koch 
General Stanovitch H. B. Carpenter 
Babushka Edythe Chapman 


“SAVING THE FAMILY NAME” 


(tomphey Sy Lois Weber. 


From story 
y Evelyn Heath) 


Universal 


Carl Von Schiller 
Mary MacLaren 
Jack Holt 

Phillips Smalley 
Girrard Alexander 


Wally Dreislin 
Estelle Ryan ,. 
Jansen Winthrop 
Robert Winthrop 
Mrs. Dreislin 

















BertHa S., East Orance, N. J.—Dorothy 
Kelly’s name in private life is Mrs. Herbert 
Havenor. She has a sister, a non-professional. 
Miss Kelly’s permanent address is 69 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Auice D., Bispez, Ariz.—Harold Lockwood 
was born in Brooklyn April 12, 1887. Tom For- 
man is not married. Jack Curtis played Master 
Ned in “Lydia Gilmore.” Beverley Bayne was in- 
terviewed in October Puoroptay, 1915, and that 
month her face was on the cover. 

Leo, Newark, N. J—Mary McDonald is the 
real name of the girl who played the lead in 
“Shoes,” but Universal rechristened her Mac- 
Laren. Muriel Ostriche will be 20 next March 
and is not encumbered with a husband. 


M. V. B., New Yorx.—Thomas Meighan has 
not deserted the pictures but is back with Lasky 
after a vacation. Chas. Ray’s best recent photo- 
play was “Honor Thy Name.” He was inter- 
viewed some months ago, and was in the Art 
Section of the June issue. Yes, Wallace Reid 
will play opposite Geraldine Farrar in her next 
photoplay. The gelease date has not been fixed. 
There is no lead in Griffith’s “Intolerance.” 


ELeANor, Kansas City.—Sorry to inform you 
that you have been correctly informed as to the 
matrimonial status of Ernest Truex. Has a wife 
and two kiddies. Edwin Carewe, the Metro di- 
rector, was born at Gainesville, Texas, and is a 
graduate of the Universities of Texas and 
Missouri. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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“You CAN have a 
Figure as Perfect 
as Mine -— 


if you really want it!”’ 
says 
Annette Kellermann 


I wish I could speak with you 
personally. It would be so much 
easier to convince you. 


I could tell you all about my own experi- 
ence: How, as a girl, was puny and under- 
developed ; how by devoting myself to a study 
of my body I gradually perfected my figure, 
health and appearance to such an extent that 
I became known the world over as the 


PERFECT WOMAN. Think of it! 


I could show you how the very methods 
that did so much for ME can perfect YOUR 
figure, increase YOUR energy and improve 
YOUR health and general appearance; how 
they can do all this without the use of drugs 
or apparatus, and in the privacy of your own 
room, for only fifteen minutes each day. 
I’d give you proof conclusive, from the hun- 


dreds of cultured and refined women who 
have followed my methods with such remark- 
able success. Even if I can’t meet you per- 
sonally, I can do the next 
best thing, for I know you 
w ) Want to find out 
@ more abou, a sys- 
tem than can do so 

much for you. 


How you can 
find out 


I have written a 
little book which 
I want you to read. 
It is called ‘‘ The 
Body Beautiful’’ and 
is illustrated with 
photographs of my- 
self. This little book, 
which you may have 
for the asking, out- 
lines my system and 
explains my methods 
frankly and clearly. 
It proves that there is 
a way to good health 
and a perfect figure. 

Send a two cent 
stamp now and ‘‘ The 
Body Beautifal’’ will 
reach you by return 
mail. 


You owe it to yourself 
at least to investigate. 


ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


Suite 414 P 12 West 31st St., N. Y. C. 
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Mail a Postal 


Get our new art book, show- 
Book | ing this beautiful Kala- 


FREE! mazoo Kitchen Kabinet in 
® colors, also our beautiful, 

sanitary Kitchen Table—All metal, white enam- 
eled—sanitary—cannot warp, 
crack or split—good for lifetime 


use,truly a wonder of a kabinet 
and a table at a money sav- 



















Direct from Kalamazoo factory, cash or low monthly 
payments —30 days’ trial —360 days’ approval test— 
$f00 000 Bank Bond Guarantee. We pay freight — ship 
within 24 hours. FREE-—Rich, 8-piece crystal set—white 
owe rolling pin—patented bread ‘board with each kabinet. 

rite today for prices and beautiful art catalog. 


Ask for Catalog No. 24 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


We also manufacture coal, wood and gas 
ranges and furnaces. We have 


three catalogs—please say A Kalamazoo 


which you want, 
wees Direct to You 


Geraldine Farrar Says: 


“T have used Kosmeo Cream and Powder, also your 
Skin Food for many years, and like them very much.” 


KOSNEO 


Cream and Powder 


are used by thousands of the world’s 
most beautiful women, to keep the 
skin clear, fresh and velvety. Kosmeo 
Powder adheres well and is invisible. 
Three shades — flesh, white and bru- 
nette. Price 50 cents at dealers or 
by mail postpaid. 

of Kosmeo Cream anc 
Free Samples Kosmeo Face i 
with 40-page book, *‘Aids to Beauty,’’ mailed 
free if you enclose 4 cents for postage. 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham 
32 W. Illinois St., Chicago 


—e ONLY 10° 


Complete Tatting Outfit—the biggest bar- 
gain ever offered to needleworkers. Think 
of it! For only 10c we will send you com- 
plete 32-page Tatting Book with hand- 
A some designs and fullinstructions. 1 Ball 

of Texasilk—size 70 (any color) and 1 Rapid 
2 Tatting Shuttle. This outfit retails regularly 
for 25c— you get it on this offer all for onlv 10c. Money back 
if you are not pleased. COLLINGBOURNE MILLS. Dept. 2643, Elgin, Ill. 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 


The popular dessert confection for all occasions. Serve with ices, fruits 
or beverages. ANOLA—Another chocolate-flavored sugar wafer sweet. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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V. M. J., Wettincton, N. Z—Mrs. Sidney 
Drew was Lucille McVey. The only published 
cast names in “Her Triumph” are Gaby Deslys 
and Harry Pilcer, Karin Walker Norman is 
Lillian Walker’s sister. Dustin Farnum is mar- 
ried to a non-professional. Viola Dana is mar- | 
ried to Joe Collins. Harold Lockwood’s name is ' 
not in Metro’s cast of “The Heart of a Painted 
Woman;” James O’Neil played Wealth in that 
picture. 


A. J. P., Essenpon, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA.— i 
No, nothing about Courtenay Foote, but that 
doesn’t mean there wont be. 


Marie, St. Paut, Minn.—Violet Mersereau, 
care Universal, New York City; Herbert Raw- 
linson, Universal City, Cal. 


INTERESTED READER, TERRE Haute, InD.— 
Creighton Hale’s picture was published in March 
Puortoptay, 1916, Art Section. Be glad to mail 
you a copy on receipt of fifteen cents. 





R. H. B., Boston.—Your question | is not only 
not foolish, but it is a natural one; “reel” is, in 
scenario sense, a technical term meaning approx- 
imately 1,000 feet of film. It is customary in 
the making of photoplays to make a “reel” syn- 
onomous with a “chapter” in a story. Does that 
explanation help you? Detailed information 
about the framing and marketing of photoplays 
is contained in our book “Hints on Photoplay 
Writing,” which we shall be glad to mail you on 
receipt of 50 cents. 


E. W. N., Missourt City, Mo.—It is the cus- 
tom for film companies to return rejected manu- 
scripts within from one week to a month; any- 
one ho: ing submitted a scenario in May and not 
heard from it by August would do no more than 
protect an author’s rights in asking why, when 
return postage was enclosed. 


Rose, New Beprorp, Mass.—What a charming 
all-together name you have! Is it your real one, 
or did you dream it for yourself in the dusk after 
the mill was closed? If you did, you are a poet; 
and poets are not happy, Rose. Crane Wilbur’s 
address is care Horsley, Los Angeles, Cal.; he 
is twenty-seven years old; married. 


STEPHEN, ATTLEBORO, Mass.—Elmer Clifton 
played opposite Dorothy Gish in “The School 
Ma’am.” 


Haze_, OMAHA, Nen.—Yes, Mae Marsh and 
Marguerite (Lovey) Marsh are sisters. Indeed 
you are welcome. 





G. A. M., MitwauKFe.—Yes sir, we can relieve 
your deep anxiety. The lady who as a depart- 
ment store detective bent frozen brows and sneer- 
ing eyes on C. Chaplin in “The Floorwalker” was 
Charlotte Mineau. 





PHoToPLay ADMIRER, WILMINGTON, N. C.—We 
know of no publication which prints “the synop- 


ses of all the plays released.” The moving pic- 
ture trade journals print many of them. 





Maser, Petersrurc. Va.—Bless your heart, we 
don’t mind at all; that’s what we’re here for. 
Now then. Juanita Hanson is about twenty years 
old. She was born in Des Moines, Ia., and is 
now with Fox. Yes, she is charming on the 
screen. Likely she will write you in answer— 
try it. Mabel Normand’s address is “Care Mabel 
Normand Feature Film Company, Hollywood, 
Cal.” Your letter is pleasant to read, and we'll 
be glad to hear from you again. G’bye. 
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In Ordering Rings 

To get the right size Ring, 
cut astrip of heavy paper so 
that the ends exactly meet 
when drawn tightly around 
the second joint of finger on 
which you want to wear the 
ring. Be careful that the 
measuring paper fits snugly 
without overlapping, _ and 
measure at the second joint. 
Send the strip of paper to us 











with order coupon. 
| a ee 
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Here is the most amazingly liberal offerever made on precious gems, To quickly 
introduce into every locality our beautiful, TIFNITE GEMS—which in appearance 
and by every test are so much like a diamond that even an expert can hardly tell the 
difference—we will absolutely and positively send them out FREE and on trial for 10 


days’ wear. Butonly 10,000 wiil be shipped on this plan. To 
take advantage of it, you must actquickly. 

Send the coupon NOW! Send nomoney. Tell us which 
item you prefer—Ring, Pin or LaValliere. We'll send your 
selection atonce. After you see the beautiful, dazzling gem 
and the handsome solid gold mounting—after you have care- 
fully made an examination and decided that you like it—pay 
us only $3. Thisis our 10 Day Free Trial Offer. When the 
10 days are up, if you believe you have a wonderful bargain 
and want to keep it, you may pay for same in small 
monthly payments as described in this advertisement, Then 
the Ring, Fin, or LaValliereis yours to give away or wear 
just as you prefer. If, however, you can tell a TIFNITE GEM 
from @ gcnuine diamond, or for any reason you do not wish it, 
send it back at our ex 


TIFNITE GEMS 


Solid Gold Mountings 


are recognized as the closest thing to a diamond ever discovered. In 
fact, it requires an expert to distinquish between them. In appear- 
ance a Tifnite and a diamond are as alikeastwopeas. TIFNITE EMS 
have the sane pure white color as diamonds of the first water, the 
same fire and brilliancy, cut and polished with same fineness. ey 
stand every diamond test—fire, acid and diamond file. The mountings 
are exquisitely fashioned in latest designs--and guaranteed solid gold. 


Send No Money— 
Send No References 


Justsend coupon. You donot obligate yourself in any way. The 
coupon—only the coupon—brings you any of the exquisitely beautiful 
pieces shown and described here. If you want ring, state whether 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s, ard sure to enclose strip of paper show- 
ing exact finger measurement as explained below. , 

Send coupon now and get a TIF NITE GEM on this liberal offer. 
Wear it for 10 days on trial. They have no 
artificial a mee to contain # 
not a perticle o — All set in latest 
style mountings cf pure.solid gold. Note 
the special, low introductory — a 
ee oneach gem. Each isa wonder- 

ulbargain. Buyinga TIFNITEGEM, 
as far as apps ce is concerned, IS 
just like buying a diamond, except 
for the big money-saving. Just 


Send me.......+++. No 


send the coupon for 10 Days’ Trial. i 4 (Ring Pin or LaValliere 
The If satisfactory after examination, 
account and balance at rate of $3 per month, 


m decide whether you want 
to keep a TIFNITE on our 
amazingly liberal offer. Send 
for yours now—today—sure. 

The Tifnite Gem Co., 

32 Rand McNally Bldg. 
Chicago, DL e 

4 —=s AAirresss....... jabsaeanckkeowrmedcana 


isfactory, I will return same 
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Flat Belcher Ring 


No. 1. Solid gold through- 
out. Eight claw mounting 
with flat wide Cand. fimess 

guaran en- 
te Gem. Price 
after exam- 
nce $3 per 


month. n be returned at 


our expense within 10 days. 


Ladies’ Tiffany Ring 
No. 2. lid gold through 
a. > fies a ‘cus 
anteed genuine Tifnite Gem 
almost acaratin size. Price 
12.25; only after exam- 
nation. alance $3 
month. be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 
Tooth Belcher Ring 
N..3. Solid gold,six-prong 
tooth mou Guaran. 


n v = 
teed genuine Tifnite Gem 
almost acaratinsize. Price 
12.25; only after exam- 
mation. Balance $3 per 
month. Can be returned at 
our expense within 10 days. 
Ladies’ LaValliere 
No, 4. Solid gold through- 
out. 40 15 inches long. 
One-half_carat grarentesd 
genuine Tifnite Gem artis- 
| me | mounted in genuine 
latest style Black Onyx cir- 
cle. Price $14.25; only $3 
after examination. lance 
3 per sponte. Can ae Zp 
ed at our expense 
10 days. 


Scarf Pin 


No. 5. Solid gold through- 
out. A beautiful open circle 
mounting. Half carat guar- 
anteed Tifnite Gem. 

12.25; only $3 after exam- 

ion. Balance $3 r 
Can be 


returned at 
our expense 8. 


FREE Trial Coupon 


THE TIFNITE GEM CO. 
32 Rand McNally Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
--+-0n 10 days’ approval. 


agree to Pty, $3 on 
not sat- 
thin 10 days. 


, 4 Name ....ceees Cccccccccce -eoccccccecooccocccoccces 
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A complexion possessing the en- 
chanting pinkness of youth and a skin 
of lovely smoothness — the result of 


Hlarineeee oo 


— the charming new creation now preferred 
by millions women of better taste who 
demand a refined Powder that is different 
from the ordinary. 

Marinell» not only enhances your natural 
beauty and blends with the texture of any skin, 

ut it also protects against the havoc of weather. 
At any Marinello shop 
or drug store. A tint 
for every complexion. 


Send 2c stamp for 
Miniature Box 


MarinelloCompany 





Dept. L 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago 
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Are Your Eyes 
Tired 


When you come home after spending an 
enjoyable evening at your favorite “movie 
theatre’? Has the constant attention to 
the flickering screen caused a strain on 
your eyes —do they feel heavy, tired ? 


Murine 


Is for tired eyes—it’ sa safe and efficient 
eye re lief — it soothes and comforts the 
eyes after they have been samt to 
unusually hard conditions 
of constant use or excessive 
concentration. 









After the movies, put a drop of 
Murine in your eyes. © smart- 
ing—it makes them comfort- } a 
able and is absolutely harmless. ur 


Rests Refreshes Cleanses 


At Druggists or by Mail, 50c and $1.00 


Murine Eve Remedy Co., Chicago, 
sends Book of the Eye free. 
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Mrs. R. S. S., Sypney, AuSTRALIA.—At least, 
dear lady, you are refreshingly direct; it is news 
to us to hear that we in America are “hard up 
for beauty.” Such connoisseurs as your late -Ed- 
ward of England opined that “American women 
are high-steppers and bridle-wise”—rather horsey 
talk but a pretty play on words, don’t you think? 
Let’s chat a bit about this, you and we. Texture 
of skin and cheek-coloring, you Englishers outdo 
our women quite, saving in San Francisco; figure, 
yours are too apt to be rangy, sketchy, shallow- 
bosomed; hair, it’s fifty-fifty; voice, yours are 
utterly delightful, deep, throaty, often with the 
cling of an unmeant caress, while ours are too 
frequently spoiled with stridency or introduced 
to the ear by means of the nose; clothes, ours are 
as far above and beyond and away from you as— 
as—oh, toot, yours just don’t know how to wear 
duds at all,:that’s all; chic, we'll lay you Fifth 
Avenue of an Autumn afternoon against Picadilly 


any time you like between three and six. And 
you think only one of the eleven “Beauty and 
Brains” winners is good looking! My, my, if 


we were a woman we'd hate to have you for our 
man. 


M. C., Coraopotts, Pa.—The character Billy 
Weed in “Thrown to the Lions” was played by 
Clifford Gray. 


Auice J., Cuicaco.—No, the cast of “The 
Woman” does not include Blanche Sweet. It’s a 
long way from us to blame you for having her 
for your screen favorite; she’s some sweet. 


ForeIGN INQUIRERS PLEASE Note :—In ordering 
any copy of PHoropLay or any book publication 
issued by Photoplay Publishing Company, please 
be careful to enclose an international coupon (in- 
stead of the stamps of your own country) or a 
postofice money order. We cannot use foreign 
stamps. 


Mary F., Evanston, Itt.—For pictures of Mae 
Murray see PuotopLtay MaGazineE for March, 
July and October, 1916; Wallace Reid, March, 
April, June and August, 1916; “Tom” Forman, 
January of 1915 and April of 1916. 


A. E. G., Denver.—Theda Bara is not married. 
In the Fox play “Under Two Flags” the char- 
acter Bertie Cecil was played by Herbert Heyes. 





Miss “NicKNAMED BILLigz,” SAN Sasa, TEX.— 
Do you mean how many speaking-stage appear- 
ances or how many shadow-stage appearances 
Billie Burke has made? Two of the latter— 
“Peggy” and “Gloria’s Romance.” Two also. for 
Annette Kellerman, “Neptune’s Daughter” and 
“A Daughter of the Gods.” 





M. H. R., CLevELAND, O.—Ella Hall first en- 
tered pictures in 1910, when she joined Biograph 
under Griffith. She was born March 17, 1896. 


G. E. C., Nortn Apams, Mass.—Address Mary 
Pickford eare Art Craft Film Co., New York. 
No, one’s features do not have to be perfect “to 
play in the movies;” such a requirement would 
bar from the screen ninety-nine per cent. of the 
faces that now occupy it. 


SouTHERN Cross, West AUSTRALIA.—Rollo 
Lloyd played the student part (Mr. Shye) in 
“Midnight at Maxim’s,” a Kalem production; 
suggest you address him in care of Kalem, New 
York, enclosing fifty cents to cover photo and 
mailing cost. No need to let you down lightly; 
it is always a pleasure to hear from our Aus- 
tralian readers and certainly no less a pleasure to 
answer them. 
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The Safe Antiseptic : 





High Authorities Endorse This Great Course 
Earn from $25.00 to $75.00 per week. Become a Commercial Designer 
— uncrowded field — dignified profession. Learn to draw during your —— 


% 


spare time by our home study method. % 


Easy to Learn— Easy to Apply Send today for our 


, beautiful catalog in 
colors. Also our folio of commercial illustrations. Free for the asking. . 


Federal School of Commercial Designing, Inc., 3202 Warner Bidg., Minneapolis,Minn, 


% 








LANDA “Preparedness” BILLFOLD 4... -~,HHoney Cheertull 


Elegant, Practical Xmas Gift—Model result of 25 years’ ex- 

peri 2. Combines currency fold, coin purse, card case, loose-leaf memo 

pad, 1917 calender, identification card and transparent photo frame. Made 

of finest, soft, black Seal Grain Leather—splendid wearing qualities. f 

Compact, thin, flexible, Will fit any pocket—for ladies or gen- Postp ai d 

tlemen. Size closed, 3x3 5-8 inches; open, 8 1-4 x 3 5-8. Special Price, f . } j 

direct to consumer, SOc. $5.40 Gog. post d. Ordinarily $1.00each. Any : 

name or monogram in 23 kt. gold FREE. Packed in handsome gift box, 

containing beautiful engraved Xmas card and tinsel cord. Free in 
Landa “Biltmore,”’ same in finest Morocco Leather. Special 

Price. direct to consumer, $1.00. Worth. $2.50 gach. $10.00 doz. a 23 kt. Gold 

paid. Order y omhet kid a foe yourself ged friends. end A ss. 0. 

or postage stamps, shipped day received. nda Xmas , ° 

Gifts Catalog and “Landa Reason for Low Prices.”* , Zz For Ladies and 

A. LANDA & SONS CO., Manufacturers, Dept. 74H, Chicago Gentlemen 


PAD 


Name Engraved 


LOOSE LEAF MEMO 
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Terms as low as $1.00 down—$1.50 per month. Mandolin or guitar sent on 

‘ approval. The wonderful new Gibson violin construction has set the whole Mando- 

lin and Guitar world talking. Get our new Free Book—112 pages—111 illus., a valuable fund 
of information for player and teacher. Also Free treatise on “ How to Practice.” ; 

Exclusive Features That Make Every Gibson Matchless: Str2t'y2rius arching—scientific gradu- 

ness at rim securing strength, sensitiveness, free vibration, Tilted neck, high bridge and extension 

string holder increase the string pressure, vibrate a larger sounding-board securing bigger tone. 


Reinforced, non-warpable neck—elevated guard late or finger rest—easy action—adjustable 
string bearing at bridge overcoming sharping of heavier strings in upper positions, 


ey, \ Make $1800 to $5000 or More a Year Teaching and Selling the Gibson 
} ; j, j Becomeateacher.Splendidopportanitiesforeithersexin every = oe ee oe oe 
3, Maes locality for private and class instruction and saleof Gibsons. Fill In—Tear Off—Mail Toda 
Oe ge ' - V. Buttleman, Jackson, Mich., Teacher and Director, writes: ‘‘A 
Me “ts $7000 Gibson business for mine this year.’’ SS, =. 
‘ nh ee Wm.Place, Jr., America’s greatest Mandolin Virtuoso, Star Soloist Gentlemen:—Without obligation, send me 
for Victor Talking Machine Co. ,unqualifiedly endorses the Gibson. free book complete Catalog, free treatise 


Do Business On OUR CAPITAL te NEES aaeee instrument checkod 


If a teacher become ouragent. Stock furnished. We [] Mandolin {] Mando-bass 
‘ helpsell. Agent’s territory protected. You make the [] Mandola [] Guitar 
— profits. We pay the advertising. You pay for goods [] Mando-cello  [] Harp-guitar 
wT \ wens sold; seven _?— aa so] a ee one : oun Haat,” Ny, 
AS. talog an ematic list free. in pon NOW. AME ooee PUTT ITIL TTT TTT TTT 
Syn. permanent (posting ontoa-ae GIBSON MANDOLIN GUITAR CO. 


| pocitions pending. Write Promptly. "a= 471 Harrison Court, Kalamazoo, Mich., U.S.A. Be sure you have 
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DIAM ONDS 
ON (REO WA On 


as 
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/ Wonderfully brilliant 
a” Genuine Diam ,. any 
style solid gold mount- 
ings; also Diamond La 
Vallieres, Ear Screws, ™ 
Brooches, Scarf Pins, 
Studs, etc., on credit # 
terms as low as 
$2.50 a month. @ 


' Jewelry Catalog No. 57 


containing over 2,000 beau '‘iful illustrations of Diamonds, Watches, Artistic 
Soweley, Mbverwase, Cut Giaas, etc. Select anything desired, either for per- 
sonal wear, or for agift to friend or loved one, then ask us to send the selec- 
tion for your examination. It will be sent, a.! charges prepaid by us. 


YOU PAY NOTHING—NOT ONE CENT 


until you see and examine the article rightin your own hands. If you like it, 
pay one-fifth of the purchase price and keep it, balance divided into eigh 
— amoqpts, payable monthly. If not entirely satisfactory, return at our 

assume no risk; you are under no obligation. Our Catalog 
tells ail: about « our Easy Credit Plan. Send for it Today. It is FREE. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., The National Credit Jewelers 


Dept. F502, 1 to 108 N. State Street, Chicago, enete 



















(Established 1858) Steresin: Chicago: Pittsburgh : St. Louis : 





Beginners or advanced players. 
make everything plain. 
cost of postage and music used. 
explains everything in full. 


MUSIC (40S"" FREE 


In Your Home 


By the Oldest and Most Reliable School of Music 
in America — Established 1895 


Organ, Violin, 


Piano, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Etc. 





Thane 

One lesson weekly. Lllustrations 
Only expense about 2c per day to cover 
Write for Free booklet which 


You can 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 86 Lz\eside Bidg., Chicago 








The University of Chicago 


HOME 
STUDY — renssz'sta: 


25th Year U.ofC.(Div.p)Chicago, Ill. 


in addition to resident 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 











Do You Attend the Movies? 
If so, you should use the MOVIEGLASS 


Cannot be distinguished from, and is used the same as ordinary eye- 


glasses. Reduces Aickering and is invaluable to those with defective 
eyesight. All scenes made to look as ‘“‘c/ose-ups"’ at will and extremely 
lifelike. Reveals hidden beauties and magnifies the charms of both 
plays and plavers. The greatest boon to movie patrons ever devised. 
Use the AJOV/EGLASS and enjoy the pictures a hundred fold. Price 


$1.00 or send for further particulars. Agents wanted everywhere. 


THE WEST SALES CO., Box D363, Chicago, Ml. 














E. : =, for E sAN prefeesion. in which E 9 great 


opportunities. & Emenths: plom a avardes. 5 Ey ne 
mea Banker. apie Pres, 


* AMERICAN 8 


OF ARAN NEING 
457 East State — 


» COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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Miss BLank, SHELTON, Conn.—Your request 
that we mail a sample copy of PHorop.ay to your 
friend was filled gladly. Your questions are not 
answered because you failed to sign your name 
and address. Not too late to ask again. 


A. S. L., Stsson, Cat.—Anna Little was born 
in Sisson, Cal., February 7, 1894. She is now 
Mrs. Alan Forrest. Thank you for your happy 
wishes; they are much appreciated. 


C. G. H., Roanoxe, Va—Miss Kellerman is 
married. Beverly Bayne, Mabel Normand and 
Blanche Sweet are not. Their ages, in the order 
of their names, are: Early thirties, 21, twenties, 
21. Thanks. 


M. H. W., Houston, Tex.—Wheeler Oakman 
should be written in care Fox, Los Angeles. He 
was born in Washington, D. C., in 1890; played 
on the speaking stage in “Checkers,” “Strong- 
heart,” “Under Southern Skies” and. repertoire. 
His height is 5 feet 11 inches and he weighs 190 
pounds. 


Miss B. W., Coatmont, Inp.—Address Grace 
Cunard care Universal; Kathlyn Williams care 
Morosco, Los Angeles; Mary Miles Minter, 
American, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


ACR, CHENEY, Wasu.—Ruth Roland’s name 
in private life is the same, Ruth Roland. 


. C. R., Wirxes-Barre, Pa.—The first half of 
your first question was so interesting—“Please 
tell me all you know”’—and then you had to go 
and spoil that delightful prospect by adding the 
second half. Well-well, the feminine gender of 
ginger is Anticipation ’n always will be. If you'll 
read back through earlier numbers of PHotTopLay 
you'll find out a great deal more about Mary 
Miles Minter than there’s space to tell you here. 
No, we wouldn’t say we think she’s “a bear,” but 
we do think she’s a dear child and the gods 
tucked a good many crowns on her curls before 
they let her climb down off their knees. “Do we 
get tired answering questions?” No, indeed, not 
while there’s butter on our bread. 


E. M., Rosatta, WasuH.—The “Impression” of 
Marguerite Clark in February PHotopLay went 
along like this: “New illustrations for Alice in 
Wonderland. A child who long since threw her 
calendar away. A French doll revived by a Chi- 
cago pulmotor.” What’s that? No, the last 
we heard Miss Clark was quite well. 


E. M. K., Cu1caco.—The three fashion photos 
of Mary Pickford and Marguerite Clark you in- 
quire about were published in Puotopray Maca- 
ZINE for November, 1915. Be glad to mail you a 
copy; 15 cents. 


E. M. S., Henrvyetta, Oxra.—Mary Pickford 
was born in Toronto, Can., April 8, 1893; she 
has no children. Anna Nilsson was born in 
Ystad, Sweden; she is not married; address, care 
Ivan Film Company. Mary MacLaren’s address 
is Universal City, Cal. 


E. L. D., Eartvitrie, Iti —“Eagle’s Mate,” 
“Hearts Adrift,” “Miss Caprice” and “A Good 
Little Devil,” plays starring Mary Pickford, were 
produced by Famous Players. A film company 
cannot “get the exclusive right to produce a play” 
such as “Carmen” because the basis of the photo 
version is the published legitimate drama “Car- 
men,” which is (now) unprotected by copyright; 
anyone, therefore, is privileged to write and pro- 
duce a film version of Prosper Merrimee’s famous 
work. 
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H. L. Z., Trrron, Ga—Lillian Gish is not mar- 
ried. Neither is Pearl White. 


Betie, Devit’s Lake, N. D.—We are a reason- 
ably patient person, but don’t expect us to make 
up your mind for you whether Wallace Reid or 
Warren Kerrigan is the better looking; girls ask 
pretty silly questions now and then, don’t they? 
“Is Pauline Frederick classified as good looking ?” 
Yes; as a stun. A star works every day if her 
director says so; a director with any proper 
sense of fear wont say it. 


K. D. K., Derrorr.—The money Thomas Dixon 
has made out of D. W. Griffith’s “The Birth of 
a Nation” has been made in royalities because he 
is the author of “The Clansman,” the novel on 
which Griffith founded the play. This ought to 
straighten you out. 


A. A. A., BatTrLe CREEK, Micu.—The stage 
style of Petrova’s name is “Madame.” She can 
be reached by addressing in care of Metro Pic- 
tures Corporation, New York City. There is an 
interview with her in last month’s issue. 


H. F., St. Lovrs.—Puotopray MaGaztIne has 
published a photographic collection of moving 
picture stars called “Stars of the Photoplay.” It 
will be mailed you on receipt of fifty cents. Yes, 
actors and actresses can be addressed in care of 
the studios where they work. This magazine 
publishes monthly a corrected list of the prin- 
cipal studios with their addresses. 


V. W., West Somervitte, Mass.—Thank you 
for your dandy praise of PHotror.ay. Your Ker- 
rigan question has been asked by several others 
and is elsewhere answered. 


Gai_, Eureka, Kan.—Now what sort of answer 
would you make to a girl who says that she 
“always takes the opposite side of everything” ? 
Wouldn’t it be safer to say not much of any- 
thing? Not responsible for the names we give 
answers to in this department: their names, not 
ours. We have not heard of any diminution in 
the tide of Pearl White’s popularity. 


H. M., Sourn Orance, N. J.—The information 
about Myrtle Stedman you ask for you will find 
in the March (1916) issue of PHoTopray. 


E. O. G., Boston.—Neither Charles Chaplin nor 
Edna Purviance is married. 


E. P. C., BAncor, Mr.—Your letter of many 
questions and requests and some assertions, 
shows that you have not been reading the maga- 
zine from month to month. Nearly all of your 
answerable questions have been answered in this 
department, and the Pickford pictures you ask 
for have been conspicuously published this year. 


J. A. M., Cuatuam, N. Y.—Perhaps the public 
library in your town can tell you what collec- 
tion of verses contains “The Face on the Bar- 
room Floor.” We try to walk around the block 
on such things. 


C. A. H., Jr., New Yorx.—There is no com- 
plete directory of photoplay actors and actresses 
with their addresses, but current directories are 
printed from time to time in trade journals. 


Miss J. A., Brooktyn, N. Y.—Sessue Haya- 
kawa and Tsuru Aoki are husband and wife. 
Quite sure they would be glad to send you their 
photographs if you enclosed the customary fifty 
cents (for the two pictures). Address them care 
Lasky, Hollywood, Cal. 


(Continued on page 167) 
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Typewriter Sensation 


Free Trial 


i Use As You Pay 


JOnly $2.50 a 
' month until the 
low total price of 
$48.80 is paid, 
and the ‘ma- 
chine is yours 


a TAN 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter 
offer ever made. Do not-rent a machine when 
you can pay$2.50 a month and own one. Think of 


it—Buying a $100.00 machine for $48.80. Cash price. $45.45. 
Never before has anything like this been attempted, 


Viet L. C. Smith 


Visible 


Perfect machines, Standard size, Keyboard of © 


Standard Universal arrangement writing 84 
characters—universally used in teaching the touch sys- 
tem. The entire line of writing completely visible at 
all times, has the tabulator, the two color ribbon, with 
automatic reverse, the back spacer, ball bearing type 
bars, ball bearing carriage action, ball bearing shift 
action, in fact every late style feature and modern oper- 
ating convenience. Comes to you with everything com- 
plete; tools, cover, operating book and instructions, 
ribbon, practice paper — nothing extra to buy. You can- 
not imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed 
typewriter until you have seen it. I have sold several 
thousand of these perfect latest style Model No. 2 ma- 
chines at this bargain price and every one of these 
thousands of satisfied customers had this beautiful, 
strictly up to date machine on five days’ free trial before 
deciding to buy it. I will send it toyou F. O. B. Chicago 
for five days’ free trial. It will sell itself, but if you are 
not satisfied that this is the greatest typewriter you 
ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won’t 
want to return it after you try it—you cannot equal this 
wonderful value anywhere. 


You Take No Risk—Put In Your 


When the typewriter arrives deposit 
Order Now with the express agent $8.80 and 


take the machine for five days’ trial. If you are con- 
vinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw, keep 
it and send me $2.50 a month until our bargain price of 
$48.80 is paid. If you don’t want it, return it to the express 
agent, receive your $8.80 and return the machine tome. I 
will pay the return express charges. This machine is guar- 
anteed just as if you paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over 
one hundred thousand people own and use these typewriters 
and think them the best ever manufactured. 


The supply at this price is very limited, the price will prob- 
ably be raised when my next advertisement appears, so 
don’t delay. Fill in the coupon today — mail to me— the 
typewriter will be shipped promptly. There is no red tape. 
T employ no solicitors—no collectors—no chattel mortgage. 
It is simply understood that I retain title to the machine 
until the full $48.80 is paid. You cannot lose. It is the 
greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Do not 
send me one cent. Get the coupon in the mails today—sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, 851, 231 N. Fifth Ave., CHICAGO 








H. A. SMITH, 851, 231 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Ship mea No. 2 L. 0. Smith F. O. B. Chicago, as described in 
this advertisement. I will pay you the $40.00 balance of the 
SPECIAL $48.80 purchase price, at the rate of $2.50 per month. 
The title to remain in you until fully paid for. It is under- 
stood that I have five days in which to examine and try the 
typewriter. If I choose not to keep it I will carefully repack it 
and return it to the express agent. It is understood that you 
give the standard guarantee for one year. 
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Mia, = 
GUARANTE . will find in these pages opportunities 


for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as_ represented. 


nes Fe ee “DONT SHOUT” 
qn sia fi fa a a mI : gi! | “Thear you. I can hear now 

















as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


si add) rp) 1S (ee | With the MORLEY PHONE. 
Wael i ~ al) ye 
iS ‘fl Area ae t I've a pair in my ears now, but 
ing ’ , ir} they are invisible. I would not 
know I had them in, myself, only that 
I hear all right. 
Ve ’ ~ “The MORLEY PHONE for the 


EARN $2,000 TO: $10, so A YEAR NN D E. A FP 


We will teach you to be a high aonde salesmen, in eight 

weeks at home and assure you definite proposition from alesse is to the ears what glasses 
number of reliable firms who offer our students opportun- , \ areto the eyes. Invisible, com- 
ities to earn Big Pay while they are learning. No former » fortable, weightless and harm- 
experience required. Write today for particulars, list of hun- less. Anyone can adjust it.” 


dreds of good openings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
students now earning $100 to $500 amonth. Address nearest Over ene bendeed Chossand cork, Ueto Se Gece and teeta 


Dept. 528 NATIONAL SALESMEN’S TRAINING ASSN. __ enn Mtn Rent as Bat RB 
Chicago New York San Francisco 

















If you are earning less than 


ALOE | Pabst 950.00, PER, WEEK 


and like to draw—you should study 


Buy Right From Our Own Factories $s | i . ' COMMERCIAL ART 


Si. v- Leading Art Managers—the men who know—recom- 

And Save $25 to $75 Dag igh ad mend > ax pony | os students. A plete mentary 
Up-to-date Machinesof Standard Makes thorough. Fi és afer” to make you successful—Learn st homein your fe at pee In 
ly rebuilt, trade-marked and guaranteed the same od te our resident school—Day or evening. Write for FREE il : llustrated catalogue. 
as new, Efficient service through Branch Stores ; GS COMMERCIAL ART SCHOOL, 724, 116 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


in leading cities. Send for latest booklet. 


























offered German —French—English—Italian— Spanish +, a 5) 
‘ sent free. Send rough sketch for free report Inquire at your local phonograph dealer sms 
ey writing us for patents we have obtained. Patents 
1084 F Street, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. a auletie Gansned at 
F pay N Phooaaahe 1 the Original 
nographic 
AG EENNT YOUR IDEAS $2,099 mind | 
» for certain inventions. Book “How to learned by the Cortina method at home Fie 
rs si" Obtain a Patent” and ** What to Invent’’ with Disc Cortinaphone Language Records, } 
SZ as to patentability. Manufacturers constantly Or write for FREE Socket ee ett 
WS today; easy payment plan to 
\\ advertised for sale at our expense. 
i Se ert amen UM ea eee CORTINAPHON i: 
' Established 20 years 
a 
ALVIEN bo] OF (O10) BS ri owt Ota) 50 Trial Offer for 
The Acknowledged Authority on C . C 
fee + Seats ® large | sc mool in |B) o-4. F-e Ble Best Kodak Developing 
itse cademic, Technical an STAGE Any size roll 10c. Six prints free with first roll 
Practical T Students’ School ; —_ , ° 
Theatre and Stock Oo Atlorl New [Pgghee Rene be 4 Or, we will make six prints from any size nega- 


York App ‘es. Write for cata- AND . 
logue, mentioning study desired. IP BESSY ST OMDNG nts tives for 10c (stamps). 8x10 Enlargements, 25c. 


A. T. IRWIN, Secretary Roanoke Cycle Company, 45 West Ave., Roanoke Va. 
225 West 57th Street, near Broadway, New York | 


“10 Centsa Day Msiack Vulcan” Ink Pencils 


The CULE perfect. new-teakaite 
An astounding offer! On y ink pencils at moderate prices. 

Pays for This Cornet a day buys oe a oe iple Two 

Silver Plated Lyric C wt, E TRIAL before you Sizes— 


Wonzilzer decide to buy. Write for our big ober. — es 4% and $¥ inches 

rite for our big E Fist sar sa 

5 extra Size—8 inches 
800 years of instrument making Free Band Catalog Wes Sothicn, (black only) $1.25. 
, _ Rock-bottom, direct-from-the-manufacturer’s prices on FREE—liberal supply of ink with 
Carrying Case Free all kinds of instruments. Pay for them at the rate of only retail orders. Agents Wanted. Big Profits. 
. P afew centsaday. Generous allowance for old instru- ‘a : * 2 a 

with this superb |ments. Free Trial. We supply the U.S.Govt. Write now 3.8. ULLRICH & CO., 27 Thames St., New York 
triplesilverplat’d THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., De rte 1538 
Lyric Cornet. 4th St.. Cincinnati. Ohio jabash Ave.. Chicago 


Bria, Weta e 
ards, Han s 
a Programs, Tickets, Circulars, Etc. | Ti Oy Moy OB DYAN 4 


receipts, —_ —_— sr mney ta 
‘ g use, printed rules sent. Boy can do good —written with only nine characters. No 
ORS Pai work. Small outlay, pays for itself in Hora ens’ ne ruled lines”’-—no * h only nine cher ‘word-signs”’ 
short time. Will last for years. Write —no ‘*‘cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be learned in 30 days 
factory TO-DAY Soe catalog of presses, of study, utilizing spare time. For: ull descriptive matter, free, address 


( EXCELSIOR Pee PRESS CO tent 3 MERIDEN GOWN.” | Chicago Correspondence Schools, 558 Unity Bldg., Chicago | 













































































Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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OU will find in these pages opportunities 
for profit, education and amusement. 
The Publishers will refund your money if 
you do not find every advertisement in 
Photoplay Magazine exactly as_ represented. 


Short-Story Writing AGENTS 5 nor 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, \. 

f structure, and writing of the = 

Short-Story tanght by Dr. J. Berg Gold and Silver Sign Letters 
Esenwein, for years editor of Lippincott’s. For store fronts, office windows 


One student writes: ‘‘ Before completing 


the lessons, vrecetved over $1000 for Z and glass signs of all kinds. No 
manuscripts sold to Woman's Home . 


Companion, Pictorial Review, McCall's ‘ ; experience necessary. Anyone 
and other leading magazines.’ ON can put them on and make 
Also courses in Play Writing, Writing for a’ 3 money righ 
Dr. Esenwein rounevte. Photoplay be ny Ye ‘ ; y right from the start. 
ion and Poetics, Journalism. In all, over i 
One Hundred Courses, under professors in Harvard, i aS $30. 00 to $100. 00 A WEEK! 
Brown, Cornell and other leading colleges. + You can sell to nearby trade or travel 


250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address Sr ha , me has wae nef e is pa. 


— ee pein 
, i ’ ° e ? 
-- ~ Co., 414 No. Clark St., Chicago 


This Complete Set of | peaases 
FREE Drawing Instruments BBO NOW OR NEXT WEEK 


ptm rer ee : eat YOUR MOVIE FAVORITES 

tsman’s Comple orking le have all on post-cards. Send names of eighteen 

BE outac, absolutely free: ayer do, Bos £. of your own choice and twenty-five cents or state 

y penny er. a a hundred in splendid poses, 6 poses of Mary Pickford, 

for particulars. Do it NOW. 2 of Marguerite Clark, 2 of Chaplin, 3 of Theda Bara 

' Oo ara, 

$150 to $300 a Month , Mary te Minter, Creighton Hale and Douglas Fair- 

My graduates are earnin de a og banks, 2 new poses of Pearl White and an autographed 

s1b0. 00 to $300. yd Ct - oa, . picture ot Jack W. Kerrigan. 

be ‘drafting. | seteemnog oe rite now. Also actual photos, | Send a stamp for new list, 
Chief Draftsman Dobe, Div 15338 size8x10,at50ceach || JUST OUT, and sample card 

4 Equipment Co., Chicago THE FILM 1 PORTRAIT CO., 127A 1st Place, BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 

































































DEAFNESS IS MISERY A High School Course 


I know because I was Deaf and had Head Noises 


for over 30 years. My invisible Anti-septic Ear In Tw Y Learn in your own 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head 0 ears home, Here isa thorough 


- : Fe - complete, and sim lified 
Noises, and will do it for you. They are Tiny igh school course that you can finish in > ears, Meets all 


Megaphones. Cannot be seen when worn. Easy hig ge entrance requirements. Prepared by leading members 
to put in, easy to take out. Are “‘Unseen Com- of the faculties of universities and academies, 


forts.”” Inexpensive. Write for Booklet and my Write for booklet. Send your name and address for our bocklet 
sworn statement of how I recovered my hearing. and {full pariicuiars. No obligations whatever. Write today—now. 


A. O. Leonard, Suite 223, 150 5th Ave., N. Y. City | | American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-1538 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Learn to Stuff Birds PALS si SHOW CARDS. —\ 
and ea 

















Se AERIS 10 teac “a 
Do you ever hunt orfish? Be sure to write today for our free sonally, by fan gh ry’ we 
book. Find out how to stuff and mount birds, animals and time, Oldest and largest School. 
game birds and tan skins. Fine business, very fascinating and Big field, work interesting. You can 
profitable. Every hunter and fisherman should have this book 


Don’t go another day without it. Book is free and prepaid. 7 EARN. $18 wen Dae A WEEK'| \ 4 
Fy = W Every trophy you take is valu- Mey $7.05." oo ate Fe 
rite Today able. You can make big money "Bariied. $200.08 Pee taking course.’’ Get literature, ' 
mounting for others. Write today and get free book. Act now. 


Prof. J. W. Elwood, Taxidermist, 1538 Elwood Bldg, Omaha, Neb. 





LEARN RIGHT AT HOME BY MAIL 


DRAWING = PAINTING LE A R N . U js ic 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, Magazine or AT HOME s 
Commercial Illustrator; paint in Water 7 
Colors or Oil. Let us develop your talent. SPECIAL OFFER—EASY LESSONS FREE—Piano, Organ, Violin, 
Free Scholarship Award. Your name and Banjo, Mandolin, Guitar, Cornet, Harp,’Cello, Clarinet, Piccolo, 
address brings you full particulars by return Trombone, Flute, or to sing. You pay only for music and postage 


- —which is smal). No extras. Beginners or advanced pupils. Plain, 
mail and our Illustrated Art Annual Free. simple, systematic. 16 years’ success. Start at once, Send your 


STITUT - MAHA name and get free booklet by return mail. 
FINE ARTS Bt E, Stadio 628, 0 » HEB. Address U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 144, 225 sth Ave., N. Y. City 


DIAMIONDS — WATCHES | ON GREDIT 


Menthe Te o Pay 


eara 

















Pure, Blue-white De 
while paving tor it an « 


20 DOWN - 107 A MONTH 
P Z redit. Noce ty required Goods sent 


es7 28 JAMES ‘BERGMAN fr ‘37 39 MAIDEN LAN E 
When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 

























one-carat White Sapphire, 
or one-carat Ruby in 14 kt. 
Solid Gold Tiffany kB. F. 
These are full weight, brik 
liant, reconstructed gems. Real Gems—not imi- # 
tations; they cut glass, and meet acid test. Have % 
your jeweler examine them. 

WEAR AND EXAMINE FREE 
Send your name and address — no money — and you wil] receive 
as you designate a sparkling White Sopptre. or a blood-red 
Ruby, scientifically reconstructed — of full carat weight. If 
satisfied after examination in your own hands, pay bargain 
price of $6.45 and the gem is Yours. A good diamond of one- 
carat size will cost you $150.00. White Sa ires are as hard and as brilliant 
as diamonds. In app. arance there is no difference between them. There 
gems make dainty gifts for sweetheart, wife or sister. Send your name and 
address Now. Fay string the circumference of your finger. 


W. HECKMAN CO., 3837 Eden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Hearse sue (i I RARER 
WILL SEND MY 


25¢ Book Improve Your Face 


By Making Faces—for 

10c— stamps or coin 
This book contains a complete course of 
instructions in Physical Culture for the 
™\ Face. More than 90,000 persons are fol- 
©) lowing these instructions to-day. They 
will do more to build beauty than all the 
paint and powder in the world, for they 
get right at the root of your facial defects 
and overcome them. Not simple or silly. 
Just physical culture applied to the facial 
muscles: common sense —that'sall. If you want to improve your 
looks, send 1Uc for this book, today, at once, while it’s on your mind. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

5307 Barker Bidg., 110 W. 42nd st. $= N NEW YORK CITY 


| LEARN TO DANCE! 
Be Popular 3% the fn, Dancing oC 
New, Simple Method fois’ taught sec 


learn at home in your spare time. No music necessary. 
Same way I teach society leadersand professional dancers. 
Write for Special Low Terms §%)" :; 


our surprisingly low offer on the *‘One-Step’’ and other dances. 


Prof. W. C. Peak, Dept.7, 702 Cornelia Ave., Chicago 







































Learn to play by note—in your own home. 
We'll teach you to play before com- 
pany after a few lessons at small cost. 


Our method is that of the great masters of 
Europe. Write for present special low terms. 


APOLLO INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
360 Milwaukee St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 








Pillow Top F REE! 


This beautiful Blue Bird 
Pillow Top (size 17x21 in.) 
stamped on white Embroidery 
Cloth, FREE to any lady send- 
ing only 10c in stamps or sil- 
ver to pay for postage and ma- 
terial to embroider it. You 
get Pillow Top, Stamped, 


- 
- 
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Ready to Work — One Complete Instruction Diagram — Two 
Skeins Collingbourne Floss. Send today. If not pleased , your money refunded. 
COLLINGBOURNE MILLS Dept. 2443 ELGIN, ILLINOIS | 






The Glory Road 
(Continued from page 122) 


She pleaded no more, for she knew there 
was no mercy in him now. Again she tried 
to consider what to do, but she could not. 

“T can’t answer this now,” she said, 
faintly at last, brushing an uncertain hand 
across her forehead. ‘I must have time, I 
must think, and I can’t think now.”’ 

Holt looked down at her appraisingly, 
and gradually the dark cloud of passion 
lifted from his iron face. 

“T’ll be reasonable, which you’re not,’’ he 
said shortly but in a changed tone. “I'll 
give you a chance, which you haven’t given 
me. You can have till to-morrow to think 
this over. ‘Then I want your answer.” 

“Till to-morrow,” she repeated, dully. 
“Oh, longer than that. I must think. I 
must think. I can’t decide this in a 
minute.” 


‘“That’s long enough,” he said, brutally. 
“I’m going to have this thing decided once 
and for all now.” 

She was helpless in the hands of his piti- 
less dominance, like a child in the hands of 
a giant. 


’ 


“T’ll write you, to-morrow,” she said. 


‘No, you'll see me; or I’ll see you. Can 
I come here to-morrow at this time?” 
She forced herself to think. 


“No, the others will be here, and there 
are people coming in the evening.” 

He pondered a minute stolidly. 

“Then there’s only one thing to do,” he 
announced. “Come to my office at the 
studio at eight in the evening. If you 
don’t, I’ll come here and get you.” 

She was beaten down, crushed, bewil- 
dered. Her mind was incapable of resist- 
ance or decision. Exhaustion in every 
nerve and fibre weighed her down like lead, 
numbed her like an opiate. 

“T’ll come,” she said, faintly. 


”? 


go— 


“And now 


(To be continued) 





They mean foot 
comfort, safety and 
economy. 

No dirt-gathering 
holes. 
50c attached— 
ray or tan— 

. i Dealers 
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Send 30c to Sprin 
Step, 105 Federa 
Street, Boston, and 
get 2 packs of 
Tally-ho Quality 
Playing Cards 
that wou d cost 50c 
elsewhere 
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(Continued from page 163) 


L. D., BARTLESVILLE, OKLa.—Grace Cunard 
appeared in PHotrorptay MaGAziIne of January, 
February and September, 1915, and April, 1916, 
and February, 1916; Francis Ford in April of 
1916 and September of 1915; Marguerite Clark 
in March of 1916 and May and November of 
1915; Mary Pickford in August of 1916, Febru- 
ary, March, May, September and November of 
1915, and January, February and April of 1916, 
and January, December and August of 1915. We 
can supply you with copies of any of the 1916 
months, but only have a few in 1915 of the 
months April-November-December. 


Jack H. S., Cuiptey, Fra.—There is a lot of 
art horizon in your ankle-contest suggestion. 


H. H. B., Catumet, La.—Address Francis 
Bushman in care of Metro Pictures Corporation, 
New York; Blanche Sweet, in care Lasky, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


_ Miss Crisstz, HAwke’s Bay, N. Z.—It was a 
jolly letter you sent. You bet you may write 
again. Don’t make it too long betweenwhiles. 


MILDRED AND MARGARET, WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
—This Answer Man did not know (and there- 
fore, after the manner of men, would not have 
believed) that any one corner of the earth held 
two females who didn’t care whether F. X. B. 
was married. Inasmuch as you say you don’t, 
be blessed of us by Heaven! Sure we’d tell you 
how much older than forty he is if we knew,’ but 
he says he’s thirty-two. Such an interesting age, 
don’t you think? Now look here, we don’t in 
the least mind being kidded, but when a pair 
of girls ask a man to tell them how another man 
does his hair, we assert our right in behalf of 
ourself and J. Warren Kerrigan, co-members 
of the dominant sex, and enunciate “scat.” Did 
you get us? Scat! (Which doesn’t mean we 
don’t thank you for your alleged personal re- 
gards; we're a forgiving brute.) 


Peart, Muitrorp, Conn.—Marguerite Marsh 
(formerly known on the stage as Marguerite 
Loveridge) has been playing leads opposite De- 
Wolf Hopper at Fine Arts. We do not pass upon 
the relative capabilities of players in this depart- 
ment. Gladys Hulette is a Thanhouser leading 
woman. Yale Boss can be addressed at 2675 
Decatur Avenue, New York City. What was 
Bosworth, Inc., is now Morosco and Pallas; but 


Bosworth is organizing a company of his own in 
San Francisco. 


Pec, SPOKANE, WaAsH.—By the skirts of our 
grandmother (who was a gossip and impeccably 
feminine), you can toss a bunch of ????? over 
our side fence! “Don’t we like your Spokane 
girls?” We’re not blind, are we? And we don’t 
have to be hit over the nose to make us turn 
around and look, either. And you’re “not a 
beautiful girl yourself, nor even pretty”? You 
are “a freckled-faced, grinning sort of person 
who has to be good-natured”? Bless your heart! 
good nature in a girl is about one of the most 
fadeless styles of genuine beauty there is. Hang 
on to it with both fists tight; they don’t keep 
it in the lost and found columns. 


M. W. S., Jerrerson, Wis.—Billie Burke is the 
wife of Florenz Ziegfeld, Jr. She was born 
August 7, 1886. Harold Lockwood is with 
Metro. In “Gloria’s Romance” the character Dr. 
Stephen Royce is portrayed by Henry Kolker, 
and Richard Freneau is played by David Powell. 
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$125 to3300 
A MONTH 


Don’t hesitate. Write to us at once 


and find out about this wonderful 
opportunity. Hundreds of Signal Men and 
Signal Engineers are needed right now. Are 
you able to accept one of these positions? Have 
you had the training that will enable you to 
forge ahead and earn big money? All the way 
from $125 to $300 per month. If not, you can- 
not afford to put off writing us. Send at once 
for our big book which tells you all about the 
wonderful new professionof Signal Engineering. 
After a short time you will be in a position to 
earn more money. By our plan you can become 
our Representative immediately. So don’t wait. 
Write us today. Get this special offer NOW. 


More Men Needed 


The railroads are constantly looking 


for competent Signal Men and Signal 
Engineers. There are not enough men to fill 
the positions. Thousands and thousands of 
miles of tracks are to be equipped with auto- 


matic signals. More Signal Men are needed to 
superintend the work. Many new positions will be open 
and there are not enough men to take them. Besides a 
rofession in which you can make a lot of money, Signal 
ngineering is the most fascinating work. So don’t delay. 
Wnite today and find out about this wonderful opportunity. 


Free Coupon / FREE BOOK 


Just put your name and # COUPON 
— LY ee free coupon and a. ~ See : 
send ii us at once. You are 1588 
under _no obligations of any Ravenswood Station, Chicago, LL. 
Kind. Wewillsendyouthenie # sa"aiaualy toned 
new Si which te ° é 
youallaboutthiswonderful ¢° Prepaid your big new Signal 

rofession absolutely free. $ stood that I assume no obliga- 
This book tells you how # tions of any kind. 
you can earn from $125 # 
to $300.a month. Don’t ¥” 
wait. Write today. 


* 
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When you write to advertisers please mention PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE. 
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-‘Typewrite 
The New Way— 
Earn $25 to $40 aWeek 


Don’t be satisfied with $8 to $15 weekly. Don’t be held back by 
the old way in typewriting! earn the wonderful New Way, at 
home, in 10simple, easy lessons. Earn $25, $30, $35 and even $40 
a week ! Already ¢housands of stenographers and other typewriter 
users who never exceeded 30 to 40 words a minute are writing 80 
to 100 words a minute with half the effort and with infinitely greater 
accuracy; and their salaries have been doubled and trebled ! 


80 to 100 Words a Minute Guaranteed 


Mo+t stenographers get only $8 to $15 a week simply because they 
lack speed and accuracy on the typewriter. No matter how good you 
are at shorthand, you can never expect much increase 1n pay until 
you get speed—real speed —and accurecy on the typewriter. You 
can typewrite 80 to 100 words a minute the New Way! 


LEARN AT HOME—10 Easy Lessons 


Think of it! Only 10 easy lessons. Not the slightest interference 
with your present work. You learn at home ouickly and comity, 
improving in speed with the VERY FIRST LESSON! Specia 
GYMNASTIO Finger training Exercises bring results 
in DAYS that ordinary methods will not produce in 
MONTHS. Among the thousands of operators who 
have taken up thissystem are many who were so-called 
“touch’’ writers—yet there has not been asingle one 
who hasn't DOUBLED or TREBLED his or her speed 
and accuracy ! 
NEW BOOK FREE 
We cannot describe here the secret principle of this 
new method. But we have prepared a 48-pare book 
which tells all about it in complete detail. No instruc- 
tion book ever written, no matter what it costs, ever 
told so plainly the real 
WHY and HOW of expert _—. Mail 
typemriting. The book is ‘ Conpon 
FREE. Mail the coupon @ or Postal 





or postal today — NOW. at + 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL I eeeez 

7511 College Hill f 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


USE THIS FOR BIGGER PAY 
THE TULLOSS SCHOOL OF TYPEWRITING, 7511 College Hi:l, Springfield, Ohio 


Please send me your Free Book about the New Way in Typewriting. 
This incurs no obligation whatever on my part. 


Name 














Here is the ideal Camera for 
your vacation. You can carry 
it about in your pocket, 
and take pictures without 
anyone being the wiser, 
for it is but little larger 
than a watch, which it 


i Just One Cent aPicture 


The Expo loads in day ight 

with afilm for 25 pictures a 

% in..and thus the picture tak- 
ing partofa whole day’s out- 
ing may be had for the nominal 
sum of 25 cents—1 cent a picture. 


= 

Easy to Manipulate 

It is simplicity itself to operate. Takes 

pictures through the stem. where the 

rapid fire lens is located. The photos by no means suffer because they are small, 
the small size of the moving victnure films being ample proof of this. 

By using the Expo Patent PRINTING BOX, Enlargements (2x3) that are mar- 
velousiv clear may be automatically made direct from the 
least bit of trouble. n 2 ities neath 

ime an instantaneous shutters ; 
Operated as Quick as a Flash weighs but 3 ounces; nickel plated. 
Endorsed by amateurs and professionals the world over Thoroughly practical— 
printing and developing of films just the same as ordinary cameras—in daily use by 
the police, newspaper reporters, detectives, and the general public. Important 
beats have been secured with the Watch Camera by enterprising reporters. 
Produces clear, sharp negatives indoors or outdoors equal to any camera on the 
market, size or price notwithstanding. Sold under a positive guarantee. 
Expo Watch Camera 9 FILMS, 25 Exposures . . . . 25c, postage 2c 
postage 6c a Leather Pocket Carrying Case, 35c. rostage 2c 
Expo Automatic Direct Printing Box Enlarger, $2.00 (postage 6c) 


JOHNSON SMITH & CO., 7131 North Clark Street, CHICAGO 


negative without the 





“Saving the Family Name” 
(Continued from page 98) 


To that very awkward situation there 
seemed no finish until Jan, outrageously 
puzzled, walked away abruptly. 

‘What are you doing? What’s the idea? 
I had him come here expressly to get you! 
It’s my only reparation!” Winthrop spoke 
in a thundering whisper. 

“Don’t you see,” said Estelle in a peni- 
tent little voice, brushing an imaginary 
dust speck from his lapel, “that I was only 
trying to do as I thought you’d have me 
do—help save the family name?” 

Robert looked at her a full half minute. 
When he spoke his voice was thrilling in 
its vibrant softness. 

“Is it that, or—Estelle, you don’t mean 
—it can’t be that—” 

“Yes, it zs,’ answered Estelle, lifting 
helpless, pleading eyes. 

Robert Winthrop drew her to him very 
gently, but his arms tightened and tight- 
ened until—quite gloriously—she could 
scarcely breathe. He poured a torrent of 
passionate whispering into her neck, just 
below her ear. 

““My sweetheart, my girl, my wife-to-be 
—I love you! I love you! I love you!” 

“T love you, too, Robert, very deeply,” 
said Estelle, closing her eyes. 

Their first kiss. 


C. M., MinnEApotis, Minn.—Miss Marin Sais 
was born in California, the daughter of one of 
the oldest Spanish families in Marin County. 








T. J., Toronto, CAnapa.—Ella Hall was born 
March 17, 1896. Her height is 5 feet, 1 inch. 
She has light hair and blue eyes. Before joining 
Universal she was with Reliance’s Eastern Studio. 
Before going on the screen stage she was on 
speaking stage under the management of David 
Belasco. Dorothy Philips was born Oct. 28, 1882. 
Billie Rhodes is in the twenties. Zoe Beck, 
whose name has just been changed to Zoe Rae, 
is five years old. Wm. Garwood is now a Uni- 
versal director. 


A. B. C., Granp Rapips, Micu.—A letter to 
Miriam Cooper addressed to the Fox Studio, 
Hollywood, Calif., probably will be forwarded to 
her. Your description of her suggesis that she 
is the girl you met. She played in “The Birth of 
a Nation.” 


Harriet C., Hazreton, Pa—Yes, we have 
copies of Harold MacGrath’s novel, “The Adven- 
tures of Kathlyn.” The price is fifty cents, 
postage prepaid. 


L. McG., Victor1ra, B. C.—The only relation- 
ship between Mary Pickford and Alice Joyce 
arises through the fact that they married broth- 
ers. Triangle is composed of Fine Arts, Keystone 
and Kay-Bee. 


Every advertisement in PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE is guaranteed. 
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J. P. L., THEtForp Mines, Que.—No, Broncho 
Billy is not dead; only the pious die young. 
Henry Russell played Fidele, the son, in “The 
Bond Within.” Robert Harron is 22 years old. 
Haven’t heard about his ordering the Men- 
delssohn March for himself and Dorothy Gish. 

N. D., BLoomincton, Irt.—Eddie Lyons’ eyes 
are gray, his hair is dark brown. Edward 
Coxen’s press notices describe him as “strikingly 
handsome,” which ought to be enough to hold 
your champing interest. He was born in I.on- 
don and his family brought him to the United 
States when he was a youngster. George Larkin 
is 28 years old and he is with Kalem at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Tom Chatterton’s address is care 
American, Santa Barbara. 


Miss R. K., HArrispurc, Pa—We have on 
hand a few copies of the December, 1915, num- 
ber of Puotopray, but none of the August or 
July. Send fifteen cents for copy; no charge for 
postage. The “Hints on Photoplay Writing” is 
fifty cents, mailed. 


Griapys, OAKLAND, CaL.—In “The Ne’er-Do- 
Well” Lamar Johnstone played the part of 
Runnels, master of transportation. 


B. W., Brockton, Mass.—The cast of “The 
Battle Cry of Peace” was: John Harrison, 
Charles Richman; Mr. Emanon, L. Roger Lytton; 
Charley Harrison, James Morrison; Mrs. Harri- 
son, Mrs. Mary Maurice; Mrs. Vandergriff, Miss 
Louise Beaudet; Mr. Vandergrif, Harold Hur- 
bert; Poet Scout, Capt. Jack Crawford; The 
Master, Charles Kent; Magdalen, Mrs. Julia 
Swayne Gordon; Vandergriff's Son, Evart Over- 
ton; Alice Harrison, Belle Bruce; Virginia Van- 
dergriff, Norma Talmadge; Dorothy Vandergriff, 
Lucille Hammill; Butler, George Stevens; Colum- 
bia, Thais Lawton; The War Monster, Lionel 
Brehan; George Washington, Joseph Kilgour; 
General Grant, Paul Scardon; Abraham Lincoln, 
William Ferguson. The cast of “Always in the 
Way”: Dorothy North, Mary Miles Minter; 
Dorothy North at age of 4, Ethelmary Oakland; 
Winford North, Lowell Sherman; Mrs. Helen 
Stillwell, Edna M. Holland; May Stillwell, Mabel 
Green; Alan Stillwell, Harold Meltzer; Harry 
Blake, James Riley; Reverend Goodwin, Arthur 
Evers; Mrs. Goodwin, Charlotte Shelby; John 
Armstrong, Hal Clarendon; Robert Armstrong, 
Franklin B. Coates; Zulu chief, Harry Black- 
more; Kinnyly, Mrs. Boots Wall. ‘“Isn’t Mary 
Miles Minter more than fourteen years old?” 
you ask. Well, Mary’s been a long, long time 
“going on” fifteen. 


M. R., SprINGFIELD, Mo.—William Souelle took 
the part of Guiseppe in “The Mummy and the 
Humming Bird.” 





Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, of Photoplay Mag- 
azine, published monthly at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 
19164. Editor, Julian Johnson, Chicago, Il. Managing 
Editor, None. Business Managers. James R. Quirk, Chicago, 
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The Burlington 
Smashes 


Cuan All Watch 
TODAY RAB «£ Competition 


for Free 


WatchBook 


21 Ruby and Sap- 
phire Jewels— 
Adjusted to the 
second — 
Adjusted to tem- 
per. ‘ure— 
Adjusted to iso- 
chronism — 
Adjusted to posi- 
tions— 
25-year old stra- 
ta case— 
Genuine Montgom- 
ery Railroad Dial— 
New Ideas in Thin Cases 


Every fighting vessel in the 
U. S. Navy has the Burlington 
Watch aboard. This includes 
every torpedo boat -- every 
submarine, as well as the big 
Dreadnoughts. Some have 
over 300 Burlingtons aboard. 


And all of this for $2.50 — only $2.50 per 


month — a great reduction in watch price— direct to 
you — positively the exact prices the wholesale dealer 
would have to pay. Think of the high-grade, guar- 
anteed watch we offer here at such a remarkable 
price. And, if you wish, you may pay this price 
at the rate of only $2.50 a month. Indeed, the days 
of exorbitant watch prices have passed. 


See it First! 


You don’t pay a cent_to anybody until you see the 
watch, You don’t buy a Burlington watch without seeing 
it. Look at the splendid beauty of the watch itself. Thin 
model, handsomely shaped—aristocratic in everyline. Then 
look at the works! ‘There you will see the masterpiece of 
watchmakers’ skill. A timepiece adjusted to positions, 
temperature and isochronism. w sesuuee 


Free Wateh ¢ Freewatcn 


Get the Burling vA kCoupon 
e e Burling- 
Boo ton Watch Book ,# Burlington Watch Co. 
by sending this @ | 19th St- and Marshall Blvd. 
coupon now. You will know a F Dept. 1538 Chicago, IIL 
lot more about watch buying Please send me (without 
when you read it. You will @ obligations and prepaid) 
be able to “steer clear’ of @ _ your free book on watches 


- - with full explanation of your 
the over-priced watches cash or $2.50 a month offer on 


which are no better. ¥& the Burlington Watch. 

Send the coupon today e 

for the book and our @ 

offer. < 
aa 


Burlington “ ““* 
Watch Co. “ 


19th St. & Marshall ~ Address. 
Blvd., Dept. 1538 # 


Chicago 2 
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That 


Foster Friction Plug 


not only prevents slipping but 
resists Wear 


The standard of efficiency for years has been recognized 
in Cat’s Paw Cushion Rubber Heels—worn by mil- 
lions in preference to other kinds because of the safety, 
economy and comfort provided. The Foster Friction 
Plug prevents slipping and also adds life to the heel 
—there are no holes to track dirt and mud—and they 
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Do you have weak ar- . : 
pg mene ten cost no more than the ordinary kind. 
the peas Orthopedic 

Heel, which gives that — ; 

Sia’ aa aes 50c—black, tan or white. For 
needed. Especially val- Men, Women and Children. 


uable to policemen, mo- 


tormen,conductors,floor 

walkers and all whoare Foster Rubber Co. 

on their feet a great deal. 

oe csnthedl” os your 105 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
dealers, or sent post at 

paid upon receipt of 50c. Originators and Patentees of the Foster 

and outline of your heel. friction Plug, which prevents slipping. 
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No Theatre Party Tonight : 


When Billiards starts on the Brunswick Home Table all other 
engagementsare off by mutual consent. Who wants to quit when 
luck is on his side—or if it’s not, who doesn’t thirst revenge? 


Carom and Pocket Billiards played among friends 
at home are winning both sexes, old and young. Often the tide 
of victory is turned, not by a skillful shot, but @ witty tongue! 


BRUNSWICK 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


$5 Brings One on 30 Days’ Trial 


HY seek expensive outside amusements wlien 
a Brunswick will make your home the 
center of social life? 
Billiards costs nothing except for the table, and our rl 
plan lets you play while you pay. Complete Playing Outfit 
of balls, cues, etc., included without extra cost. 4 


No Home Too Small 


Regardless of room, there’s a man’s 
size Brunswick that will easily fit your 
home. Superbly built of beautiful oak 
or mahogany. Fast ever-level playing 


bed, quick-acting Monarch Cushions 
and scientific accuracy. 

Quick Demountable’”? Brunswick 
can be set up anywhere and taken 
down quickly when not in play. 

Convertible’? Brunswick—perfect 
Library or Dining Table when not in 
use, for Carom or Pocket Billiards. 

Baby Grand’? Brunswick —for 
homes with a spare room, attic, base- 
ment or den. 

All shown in our de juxe billiard 
book. Sent free if you write or mail 
this coupon at once. 


ORR RR Ra pt age a 


seat 


Decide right now to give your boys and girls this manly 
training thatkeepsthem home andcultivates socialgraces. . @ 


Today—Send This Free Coupon 


Unless you are sure which local store has the genuine 
Brunswicks, send for our free book today and see 
these handsome tables in actual colors. ro 

Read in this book the indorsements of parents, ministers and ’ 


doctors. See our low prices, easy terms and home trial offer. 
Don’t wait—this book is free. Maii this coupon NOW, 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 33 W-623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


e Collender Co. 

Dept.38W 

623-633 S.Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 

Send a free copy of 

your de luxe book— 


F 4 Billiard: —The Home Magnet 








Nad Address 





W. F. HALL PRINTING 





O see and hear the Carola is to understand why it is preferred in homes where 
they have the best of everything. Its marvelous reproduction of all standard disc 
records satisfies completely — nothing like it can be obtained elsewhere at any 


price. 


Remain seated in your chair with the Carola on the floor beside you, and you 
can, with ease and comfort, rewind or change records. 


Its convenient size, graceful 


design and superb mahogany finish make it ideal for all occasions, indoors or out. 


Plays all standard disc records with any 
standard needle. 
Cabinet made entirely of acoustic metal, 
strong and dignified, with handsome 
mahogany finish. 


Music does not pass thru metal, but 
thru violin fibre tone arm. 


If you don’t know the Carola dealerin your town, 
write us for free demonstration in your home. 


*15 


In the Far West $17.50 
Dominion of Canada $25.00 
Australia £6 6S 


Size 11x13x22 inches; 31 inches high in 
playing position. 

Weighs but 11 pounds. 

One winding of the sturdy motor plays 


one 12-inch or two 10-inch or three 8- 
inch records. 


Has roomy, dustproof cabinet for records. 


Dealers: We have an exceptional opportunity 
for you. Good territory still open. WRITE FOR DETAILS. 


THE CAROLA CO., 514 Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland, U.S.A. 





























